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IN THE COLLEGE YARD. 
Rev. SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


As we walked across the College Yard, Scholasticus stopped in front of 
one of the newly planted elms, as if he were lost in thought. Scholasticus 
is a gentleman of the old school and still practises meditation. 

‘Bare ruined choirs,” he murmured, “where late the sweet birds sang.” 

“What makes you sentimentalize in that way?” I said. “Look out for 
the wires or they’ll trip you up! The sweet birds can find other choirs to 
sing in out in the country where these sturdy elms used to grow. Or they 
can move with the trees into the Yard, if the English sparrows will allow 
them. The choirs are not ruined: they are only relocated. The trees are 
large and thrifty, and have been transplanted so skilfully that they don’t 
know that anything has happened to them. The Yard is twenty years far- 
ther on the road to beauty than it would have been if the authorities had 
followed the old-fashioned method and planted spindling little saplings and 
waited for them to grow up. It evidently does n’t hurt a sizable tree to be 
plucked up by the roots and set down in a place where it can have a larger 
sphere of usefulness. When scholastic shade is needed we don’t have to 
wait for another generation. Cheer up about the sweet birds and think 
about the undergraduates.” 

“It’s the undergraduates that I’m thinking about; these elms remind 
me of them. They are fortunate in being set in such a good place, but they 
don’t look as though they were making full use of their advantages.” 

Then he relapsed into a pensive mood, and as his manner is he began to 
moralize. 

“The Yard is a parable of modern education. Once education was a 
simple matter of planting and weeding and watering. Now it is transplant- 
ing on a large scale and under scientific management. We can’t take our 
time and see things grow in the place where they began. Look at that tree. 
For a quarter of a century it has grown in its native field without any one 
paying attention to it. Its roots went out in every direction, and, as the 
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Scripture says, the birds lodged in the branches of it. It was quite self- 
supporting. Look at it now. See those wires that hold it up. It can’t 
stand alone.” 

** All this is true,” I said, “but give it time and the tree will get a grip 
on the earth that will make it stronger than ever. Its root system has to 
be reéducated. You should have seen the way the ground was prepared 
for it. The old soil was carted away and new soil dumped in. It’s all rich- 
ness. In a year or two the tree will look as if it had always been here.” 

“T suppose so,” said Scholasticus, “but in the mean time it cannot stand 
alone against a stiff Cambridge wind. Its roots are in the soil, but the soil 
does not yet sustain them, it only covers them. That’s the way it is with 
the typical undergraduate. He has been transplanted into the carefully 
prepared soil of the University, but has n’t been rooted in it. He has n’t 
taken hold of the things of the mind, nor has he begun to assimilate them.” 

“You can’t blame him,” I said, ‘‘for not being more mature. The years 
that bring the philosophic mind are not those that coincide with the College 
life.” 

“I’m not complaining of his immaturity. It’s his maturity that makes 
the difficulty. Suppose at the mature age of eighteen he becomes a member 
of a highly intellectual society of whose habits of thought he is profoundly 
ignorant. He may, in the course of years, have developed habits of thought 
and feeling which belonged to the non-intellectual or even anti-intellectual 
environment in which he had grown up. He may carry these with him and 
be content with them. Now that is what happens in these days when edu- 
cation has become a big business. The process is so rapid and on such a 
large scale that multitudes are educated without having any clear idea as 
to what it is all about. They go through the motions, but they do not 
know ‘the moving why they did it.’ It’s a great deal easier to pass an 
examination than it is to change one’s habits of thought. The young man 
comes to College, but his ambitions and admirations are determined by the 
community from which he came rather than by that into which he has 
been transplanted. He is interested in business success, in athletic prowess, 
and in what he calls ‘society,’ but is he vitally and enthusiastically inter- 
ested in those objects for which the College was founded?” 

**T suppose you think he ought to ponder the inscription on the College 
Gate. The pious founders wished to train a godly and learned ministry.” 

“I’m not insisting on the godly ministry. But what about Veritas. 
Does the student get his mental roots deep into that soil? Does he realize 
that he has come to a place where Truth is not a secondary consideration 
but the primary object? Here wealth is the servant of the intellect and not 
its master. To those who belong to this community the question, ‘Does 
it pay?’ is not the final one. Here activities are carried on which cannot 
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be measured by dollars and cents. The hero is the truth-seeker. Elsewhere 
he may be treated as a failure, but not here. It is a place where the thinker 
is recognized, here his memory is held sacred. 


“Whither shall all the valiant youth resort 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valor and adventures high.’ 


The University was intended to be the resort of valiant youths. How many 
have their breasts inflamed by the ideals they find here?” 

“There you are again, Scholasticus, riding off on your high horse and 
despising your juniors, as men of your age are likely todo. You are quoting 
from a poem in praise of Samson, instead of one dedicated to a martyr for 
truth like Giordano Bruno. If Samson were to appear in the Yard hun- 
dreds of valiant youths would shout, ‘He’s all right!’ Human nature has 
not changed so very much after all.” 

“T will drop Samson if you wish,” said Scholasticus, “‘and turn from 
Milton’s poetry to his prose. ‘The main skill and groundwork will be to 
temper them such lectures and explanations upon every opportunity as 
may lead and draw them in willing obedience, inflamed with the study of 
learning and the admiration of virtue.’ Inflamed is rather a strong word 
for the ordinary undergraduate’s feelings toward his studies. The glow of 
the divine fire is carefully concealed. 

“Now it was n’t so in Eliot’s day. I mean Sir Thomas, who in the reign 
of Henry VIII wrote one of the very best books on education. He spelt his 
name with a y, but he had all the Eliot good sense. His idea of education 
was that it should be all of a piece. There should be no period arbitrarily 
set apart for cultural studies. The seed-sowing and the weeding should 
begin early. ‘I will use,’ he says, ‘the policy of a wise and cunning gardener 
who, purposing to have in his garden a fine and precious herb that shall 
be to him and others repairing thereto excellently commodious or pleasant, 
he will first search throughout his garden where he can find the most mel- 
low and fertile earth and therein he will put the seed to grow and be nour- 
ished and in most diligent wise attend that no weed be suffered to grow or 
approach nigh unto it.’ 

“Now that was real cultivation. It involved sympathetic coéperation 
between parents and teachers and the pupil himself. There is an impres- 
sion of the mellowness of the soil and of the ripeness of the fruit. The edu- 
cational process was all one. Read the chapter entitled ‘How dancing may 
be an introduction unto the first moral virtue, called prudence.’ Fancy a 
present-day Freshman taking up dancing in that spirit. The sixteenth- 
century Eliot has a use for all sorts of athletic games except football, in 
which he saw ‘nothing but beastly fury and extreme violence; whereof 
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proceedeth hurt, and consequently rancor and malice do remaine with 
them that be wounded; wherefore it is to be put in perpetual silence.’ ”’ 
“Tt is too bad,” I said, “‘that in these days there does n’t seem to be 
more time for humanistic studies. People want something that will show ; 
results, and so they go in more and more for vocational training.” 

“T don’t think you have got the point,” said Scholasticus. “Of course 
vocational training is more interesting and it always has been. What is it 
that happens to the student who has loafed through four happy and fruit- 
less years in College, when he enters the Law School? He suddenly wakes 
up. He thinks law, he talks law, he dreams law. He makes himself a 
nuisance to his non-legal friends by treating every subject according to the 
case method. It’s not that the new studies are more interesting in them- 
selves, but they are more interesting considered in relation to him. They 
have to do with his vocation. He has been called to be a lawyer and he 
wants to make his calling and election sure. In order to be successful he 
must know as much law as his competitors, and if possible a little more. 
The time for preparation is short and he cannot afford to waste any of it. 
In College it had n’t occurred to him that his studies had any such inti- 
mate relation to his life-work. They were looked upon as luxuries rather 
than as necessities, and he was always ready to cut off luxuries. 

“Now the intense enthusiasm which the sixteenth-century humanists 
had for the studies which we call ‘cultural’ was that they were to them 
vocational. Sir Thomas calls his book The Governour. It had to do with 
the particular business of the English gentleman. It was an hereditary 
calling that required special training. He addresses the gentlemen who 
really wanted their sons fitted for their life-work. ‘Now all ye readers that 
desire your sons to be governours, or in any authority in the public weal 
of your country, if ye bring them up and instruct them in such form as in 4 
this book is declared, they shall then seem to all men worthy to be in 
authority, honour, and noblesse, and all under their government shall 








prosper and come to perfection.’ 2 
“No prospectus of a business college could be more explicit in its prom- | 

ise. There was a perfectly definite purpose. The youth was to be fitted to 

his job. He was to be taught how to govern — to govern first himself and 

then others. He was to be taught how to be magnanimous, generous, cour- 

ageous, and resourceful. For these ends all possible use was to be made of 

history, literature, philosophy, and of all the physical exercises useful to 

the governing man. All these were necessary to the efficient gentleman’s 

culture. 
“Now, if the College course is to be made intensely interesting the voca- 

tional motive must be emphasized. The student must be made to see the 

purpose of his work. He is not merely waiting for something to turn up. 
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Something has already turned up of tremendous importance to him. He 
is already working on his main job.” 

* But in this country,” I ventured, “there is no governing class.” 

“Yes, there is,’’ snapped Scholasticus, “though the College men do not 
usually belong to it. They ought to break into it. We let ourselves be 
governed by people who don’t know how. They have never been trained 
to deal with the great interests of society justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously.” 

“Do you think College graduates could do better?” 

“No, not unless they have been taught. But the College ought to be the 
place to which they come to be taught just those things. It should be a 
training-school for the leaders in a democracy. The only difference between 
a democracy and an aristocracy is that in a democracy the governors are 
more numerous and are chosen more rationally. The man who knows is 
more in demand. But the supply is not equal to the demand. 

‘Did you notice the posters which the recruiting officers have put up to 
attract ambitious young men into the United States Army. They stress 
the educational motive. They declare that in the army the young fellow 
will ‘develop the power of disciplined decision.’ Think of that! I almost 
suspected that President Eliot wrote that sentence. It is not merely dis- 
ciplined intelligence that is needed, but the ability to make disciplined 
decisions. Just think of the momentous decisions which the influential 
American citizen has constantly to make. They involve the welfare of 
future generations. Now, besides the education that enables a man to 
earn his bread and butter, there ought to be one that fits him to do efficient 
work in the right ordering of society. The more time he can give to this 
training the better for the country. 

“Tf the College course is disconnected with what goes before or after, it 
is too long. Four years is too big a slice taken out of a man’s life, if it is 
looked upon only as a pleasant irrelevancy. It must have a more distinct 
reason for being. We must begin our catechism with the searching ques- 
tion, ‘What is the chief end of the educated man?’ 

“Ts his chief end individual advancement? Then let him prepare for 
that as thoroughly and as expeditiously as possible. But may it not be 
posseble that his true vocation is higher than that. If it is, then he must 
prepare himself for that. To be a real leader in a free nation requires that 
one must be capable of disciplined decisions in regard to very difficult and 
complicated matters. One must be broad-minded and tolerant and capable 
of seeing more than one side. Even to conceive of the common-weal is an 
intellectual feat that requires training. All this ought to be explained to 
the student. When a Freshman enters College he should understand that 
he is preparing himself definitely for public service.” 
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“You don’t mean to say that you want all College men to go into 
polities?” 

“Yes,” said Scholasticus; ““they ought to learn how to vote, and how to 
exert their influence. If they took their education seriously and used it to 
the limit there would n’t be the kind of politics that we are familiar with. 
And after all, politics forms only a part of organized public service. The 
Church is in woeful need of men capable of disciplined decision. It drifts 
because of the lack of intelligent leadership. Everywhere the situation is 
like that described in the Book of Judges when Jotham uttered his parable 
of the trees. The olive tree would not leave his oil, nor the fig tree his sweet 
fruit, nor the vine his wine that cheered God and man, in order to under- 
take the government of the vegetable kingdom. So nothing was left but 
to allow the thorn to rule over them.” 

“T’m glad you’ve got back to the trees again. By the way, I am afraid 
that the parable with which you began has become a little mixed. As I 
understood you, these elms which you have caught in the act of being 
transplanted reminded you of the plight of the undergraduates who are as 
yet imperfectly rooted in the soil of the University. But now your par- 
able seems to me to have been changed around. It’s the University, with 
its familiar branches of learning, that is the tree. And you seem to suggest 
that it may be imperfectly rooted in the common-weal. The University 
grew up in medizval society and has been transplanted into the fresh soil 
of the modern world. Is n’t this your train of thought? It has carried you 
beyond the point for which you took your ticket.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Scholasticus, “but it’s the undergraduate I’m most 
interested in. I don’t want him to waste his time. Going to College is an 
undertaking not to be adventured upon lightly or unadvisedly. He cannot 
expect to be liberally educated in three or four years. It is a much more 
serious matter than that.” 

“Instead of a stated term for liberal studies you would, I suppose, give 
him an indeterminate sentence?” 

“No,” said Scholasticus, “I should either release him at once or sentence 
him for life. It’s a life job or it’s nothing.” 





CHARLES POMEROY PARKER. 
EDWARD KENNARD RAND, ’94, Professor of Latin. 


Tue family of Harvard has lost one of its most faithful and lovable 
members in the death of Charles Parker. Born in Boston, April 12, 1852, 
he was educated at St. Paul’s School, Trinity College and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he received the degree of B.A., with a First Class in Litera 
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Humaniores, in 1876. After spending another year in England in the study 
of theology, he returned to America and taking Holy Orders was made a 
deacon in the Episcopal Church. He taught at St. Paul’s School, and com- 
ing to Cambridge in 1880, engaged in private tutoring. In 1883, he was 
appointed Instructor in Greek and Latin at Harvard. At first his aca- 
demic progress was slow. It was not till 1897 that he was promoted to an 
Assistant-Professorship, and not till 1911 that he became Professor of 
Greek and Latin. Nevertheless there have been few men at Harvard in 
these recent years whom the whole body of students knew better or to 
whom they owe a deeper gratitude. 

Scholars who admired the breadth and fineness of Parker’s learning will 
regret that his studies of ancient thought, particularly of Plato’s philos- 
ophy, were frustrated by the busy routine with which he had become more 
and more involved. He had excellently equipped himself for expounding 
Plato. His life at Oxford had been much more than a pleasant dream in a 
haze of venerable and beautiful associations. The charm of leisurely re- 
flection, “the atmosphere,” as he put it,! “of sweet idleness surreunding 
work,”’ led with him to renewed vigor of thought. He found Oxford teem- 
ing with new and varied ideas, and was happily subjected to diverse 
schools. He had been sent on a scholarship with the understanding that he 
should lodge with the Cowley Fathers and become a member of their 
order, if he fully so desired, at the end of his career at Balliol. Though 
he decided not to carry out this plan, he profited much by his association 
with the Society of St. John, and had a special veneration for Father Ben- 
son. At Balliol, he learned other doctrine from its famous master, Jowett, 
and from his tutor, Thomas Hill Green. Of Green he wrote: 2 

His object was truth at any cost and right living as a result of truth. Profoundly 
dissatisfied with the philosophy of Mill or of Spencer, he worked his way from 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume by the help of Kant and Hegel to a spiritual philosophy 
in which he found rest and strength. He was not a commonplace Hegelian, and 
would, I suppose, have denied the name. . . . His philosophical style, indeed, was 
obscure to the last degree, and we found a difficulty in following the involutions 
of his thought. But we knew that he was always honest and modest. Once, in a 
deep discussion on the relation of our self to the eternal self, he stopped short and 
said, ‘Farther than that I don’t see my way.’ The words were characteristic of 
him. He never pretended to see more than he did see. 

The influence of such a man was a fine training in cautious and inde- 
pendent thought. Parker remarked of his own attitude: 3 
Each step of the process must be thought out by itself, and indeed, in my own 


case, the fact that I cannot go with Locke in the steps which lead to Hume, makes 
the Germans less absolutely and vitally necessary to me than some find them. 


1 ‘*Reminiscences of Oxford,’”’ Harvard Monthly, June, 1886, p. 134. 
2 Thid., pp. 139 ff. 
3 “ Recollections of Thomas Hill Green,’’ Harvard Monthly, March, 1894, p. 8. 
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All the time, he was reading Greek philosophy, among other things, in 
preparation for “Greats,” and after taking his degree, he studied theology 
for a year with that great scholar and devout man, Canon Westcott, later 
the Bishop of Durham. Thus he acquired a wide and varied outlook over 
both ancient and modern speculative thought. 

At Harvard, his work was at first confined to elementary courses in 
Greek and Latin literature. Indeed, his declared interests were not philo- 
sophic at the time, and his philosophy was not Platonic.! This attitude 
was partly due, perhaps, to his habit of accepting tasks suggested, and 
making the most of them. He taught, at different times, the equivalent of 
every one of the undergraduate courses now offered in the Classics, with 
the sole exception of Greek 6. His first course in philosophy was given in 
1886-87; it was called Latin 16, “Philosophy among the Romans. Selec- 
tions from Seneca and Lucretius.’ Seven years later he gave Latin 14, a 
half-course, on “Stoicism under the Early Empire (Seneca and Persius),”’ 
and almost every year thereafter until 1907, he offered a half-course on some 
aspect of Stoicism with special reference to Seneca and currents of thought 
in the first century of our era, a subject to which he had devoted much 
investigation and which he hoped to treat in a book. A course in Seneca 
appears once more in 1912-13, but before that time Parker’s deeper inter- 
ests had turned toward the philosophy of Plato. In 1899-1900, to supple- 
ment Greek 8, the Senior course in Plato and Aristotle, he offered Greek 13, 
“Plato. Rapid Reading and Interpretation of Selected Dialogues.’’ He 
had charge of Greek 8 temporarily in 1906-07, and assumed the course 
after Professor Goodwin withdrew from teaching in 1911. He treated 
various aspects of Platonism in graduate half-courses, and in the Classical 
Seminary, which he gave for the first time in 1911-12 and again in 1914-15, 
the subjects were the Platonic Scholia and the Phado. He always pre- 
pared for his courses with the utmost care. Nor are there any gaps in the 
series; for he never took a “Sabbatical” leave of absence. 

Parker’s earliest publications on philosophical subjects reflect his inter- 
est in Stoicism. They begin in 1896 with an article on ‘“Musonius the 
Etruscan” in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. There follow in Har- 
vard Studies, “‘Musonius in Clement” (1901), and “Sacer intra Nos Spir- 
itus,” on Seneca (1906). He also contributed to the New World (June, 
1897) an article on Heraclitus, entitled “‘The Philosopher of Harmony and 
Fire,” and to the Churchman (1914) a delightful essay on ‘‘ Virgil and the 
Country Pastor.” On Plato he had written but little, but that little was 
extraordinarily fine. The last volume of Harvard Studies (1916) contains 
“The Historical Socrates in the Light of Professor Burnet’s Hypothesis,” 
and there may be found in Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects (1912) a 

1 Harvard Monthly, June, 1886, pp. 135, 141. 
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paper on “Plato and Pragmatism,” that for subtle analysis and sprightly 
charm might seem from the pen of Plato himself; plebeian philosophers, 
as Cicero would say, will not perceive the nice reasoning set forth in this 
easy and attractive style. A magnum opus reserved for his later years was 
the task of editing the Scholia on Plato, an undertaking begun by Professor 
Frederic DeForest Allen of Harvard, and continued by Professor John 
Burnet, the well-known editor of Plato. Parker had laid broad plans, be- 
sides treating the subject in the Seminary, but death cut short what, even 
had he lived, his multiplying duties might never have allowed him to finish. 
Thus we have lost a rare interpreter of Plato, fitted both by his training 
and by his sweet and imaginative spirit. Many have discoursed about the 
World of Ideas; few like Charles Parker have lived in it day by day. 

But it is a mistake to think that Parker’s most cherished interests failed 
of fruition. Putting a humble and unjust estimate on his scholarship, he 
conceived his mission to be primarily that of the teacher. Teaching was 
for him a priestly rite; it meant not merely the imparting of information 
but the quickening of souls. He aimed his instruction not at a class as a 
whole, but at each individual in it, striving to bring each, however humble 
his equipment, to some higher outlook of thought and enthusiasm. Even 
in his larger classes there was frequent personal conference, and that was 
specially his plan in teaching Greek and Latin composition. He had some 
course in Latin composition every year since he became an instructor here. 
Since 1900-01 he was in charge of the Senior course, Latin 7, which he 
made peculiarly his own; he would assign separate work to each of the 
students and devoted to each a weekly half-hour of consultation. This is 
the method of an Oxford tutor, which Parker applied, as best he could, to 
the different system prevailing here, well aware, as he said,! that it might 
be difficult to transplant Oxford fashions to Harvard. 

He did make an informal experiment in this direction in the establish- 
ment of the Jowett Club in 1895. This was a small organization of students 
and instructors, who would meet every week in groups of two or three to 
read and discuss some Classical author, and would all assemble with 
Parker at a monthly breakfast; there a paper or a translation would be 
read, which started a wide-ranging talk on literature, politics or philos- 
ophy. He set forth the principles underlying this undertaking in an article 
in the Harvard Monthly for December, 1895, called “The Literary Study 
of the Classics,” summing them up in the following words: ? 

What idea have we formed of a Classical literary society? We have worked into 
it men of all kinds who desire literary study, and have tried to satisfy every rea- 


sonable ideal of each. Good scholarship we were obliged to assume as the founda- 
tion of our building. The methods which we have undertaken to use are: reading 





1 Harvard Monthly, June, 1886, p. 130. 2 Pp: 102: 
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aloud with expression, rapid reading of large amounts on some subject about which 
curiosity has been aroused, close meditation on particular passages, search for the 
leading ideas of the ancients, study of the history of these ideas, comparison with 
English literature. Personal conference and a spirit of leisure have been seen to be 
essential. . The results that may be expected are: fine perceptions of color, of light 
and shade, of emphasis and rhythm; sympathy with the old feelings of humanity; 
inspiration; help in philosophy; a strong grasp of the history of thought; power of 
comparison; light on English literature; lessons for practical life; refreshment after 
the business of life. Our ideal society must be organized so that each group of stu- 
dents will develop a special part of the work and hold personal conference with the 
other groups. Social life, sometimes of two together, sometimes of many together, 
will characterize all its movements and pervade all its thinking. And so, if by any 
one word we would describe the spirit of the whole, we could not find a better one 
than Humanity. We are interested in the thoughts of the men of old and desire to 
bring their influence into relation with human life to-day. 





Such a plan carries us back in imagination beyond Oxford to the days 
of Ficino and Politian and their new Platonic Academy in Florence. Alas 
for the crowding duties of both students and instructors that led to the 
dissolution of the Jowett Club after a year or more of stimulating activity! 
The present writer had the honor of helping Professor Parker in forming 
his plans, and can testify to the value of this fine adventure. 

O dies cenaeque deum! 

The problem of teaching interested Parker more and more. He de- 
voted a number of years to the Harvard Summer School, and in 
1900-01 offered a course in the Department of Education called 10a, 
“Methods and Equipment of a Teacher of Classics in Secondary Schools.” 
This he repeated at intervals, giving it for the last time in 1909-10. He 
opened some of the lectures in these courses to the public, and a throng of 
appreciative teachers came to hear. We may gather his opinion of how 
Greek and Latin should be presented to beginners from the article from 
which I have just quoted: ! 





We need not despair of rousing some human interest even with a first book of 
Latin and Greek. The proof of this hope would require a detailed examination of 
some of the books, for which this is not the place. But I believe that it could be 
given, and that a teacher alive to human interests could impart his own feeling 
without hindering the necessary grammatical drill. No long lecturing is needed. 
The learning of a vocabulary needs simply to be made a study of the Greek names for 
things, rather than a matching of Greek word against English word. The nouns of 
the vocabulary are especially open to such treatment. Two sentences about the 
look of a Greek army might be touched with a fire of descriptive power which would 
force interest in a boy. Three or four sentences could tell what went on in a Greek 
market-place. A drawing on the black-board might show the plan of a Greek house 
or the shape of a sling. No long description would be needed for a girdle and robe. 
Even the verbs could be vivified by a touch of description here and there, suggestive 
of the action or state. In every case the Greek sounds and the Greek letters are 
associated with the thing described, — ‘‘This was a stratia, that was an agora.” 


1 P. 103. a 
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A man thus heartily interested in the welfare of his students was natu- 
rally summoned to the task of collegiate discipline. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Board in 1898. He was appointed Chairman of 
Freshman Advisers in 1901, and when in 1909 the Faculty modified the 
Free Elective System, enlarged the Board of Advisers and consigned the 
administration of the new plan to the Committee on the Choice of Elec- 
tives, Parker was made Secretary of the Committee. He had been one of 
three who had voted against the plan. Cheerfully accepting it, he worked 
with all his energies to make it a success. Indeed, since students needed 
help, as never before, in the choice of their courses, he found a new scope 
for the ideals that he had cherished in his teaching. He repeated on a tre- 
mendously larger scale what he had been doing in his classes. While ordi- 
narily an adviser has charge of no more than four or five new students each 
year, Parker had about seventy, including, naturally, various eccentric and 
disagreeable cases, and he also took over about seventy more, whose ad- 
visers were on leave of absence. These were his regular “‘advisees.”’ Be- 
sides, his office was open to all whom he could help in any way. He tried 
to give an applicant the information sought whatever its nature; he la- 
mented the specialized efficiency that sends a student from office to office 
after a simple fact. He mastered the complicated requirements of the dif- 
ferent departments as well as the programmes in Engineering and Mining 
established by Harvard in coéperation with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Students who concentrated in departments of which their 
advisers were not members would often come to Parker rather than to the 
departments concerned, for expert advice. If a problem arose with which 
he was not familiar, he would work it out with the student. He could 
readily describe life at Oxford to a prospective Rhodes scholar; he was no 
less ready, when asked about an agricultural course at Cornell, to make 
a minute study of the curriculum and to plan a feasible programme. Men 
came on a thousand other errands too. One wanted to know whether an 
unclassified student might sing on the Glee Club. One inquired anxiously 
what would be his penalty for forgetting to go on a Geological excursion. 
One was discouraged because his religion had been assailed by a Professor. 
These all went away with some cheering remark. There was an atmosphere 
of friendliness in Parker’s office. A Southern lad, after visiting a less 
informal office and trespassing in sacred closes of the Widener Library, 
came in with the remark, “ Well, I know one place where they ‘Il be polite to 
a fellow.” Another boy from the West, who has had a distinguished career 
here, relates his impressions of his first day at Harvard, when Parker 
hurried into his office past a long line of waiting questioners, threw up 
his arms and exclaimed, “Come on, gentlemen!” This kindly gesture 
and the Professor’s beaming face seemed to the student an omen of hos- 
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pitality which he had not been led to expect at Harvard and which he had 
not found in other places. An office conducted on such principles needs the 
thought and strength of more than one man. At first refusing even clerical 
help, Parker was later assisted by two efficient secretaries in turn, but he 
summoned no colleague to share his task. He had found himself in it. 
Though he gave up none of his classes, he felt more and more that his most 
important service to the University was as Secretary of the Committee on 
the Choice of Electives. Since the new office was created, he had come to 
know intimately and helped to form, the plans and the lives of more than 
a thousand men. One student who had twice been sent away from College 
seemed impervious to his appeals. Parker had written to him several times, 
but received no word in reply. This student was present at the funeral 
services, which he followed with evident emotion; and one of the wreaths 
on the coffin had been sent by him. 

Parker’s life was full of happiness, for he could transmute sorrows and 
trials into a kind of sacred joy. For years he attended his invalid mother, 
who had set her heart on his conversion to Roman Catholicism. This step 
he could not take; it was the only one of her wishes that he did not spring 
to fulfil. After years of self-sacrifice and delay, he married Frances Greene 
Haskins in 1898; their wedding was a gala for the whole village of Cam- 
bridge. The saintliness of Parker’s character did not exclude a relish for 
human companionship and the quiet joys of life. As a lad he was merry 
and inventive; he liked to devise new games, including the game of a uni- 
versal language. At St. Paul’s, though devoted first of all to his studies, 
in which he made a brilliant record, he had a wholesome interest in exer- 
cise, and neither there nor at Balliol was he in any way a recluse. He had a 
delicate sense of humor, a deep love of nature and an interest in adventure 
and romance. An excursion with him in country fields or woods was sure 
to abound in laughable incidents and queer surprises. He could grace a 
festivity with appropriate verse. Though he rarely went to the theatre, 
he was intensely fond of amateur dramatics. He collaborated in a number 
of plays and acted in them with no little success. One of them was a 
dramatization of Stockton’s Transferred Ghost. The rest were in Stockton’s 
vein, full of amusing irrationalities and, what is not so characteristic of 
Stockton, of a pleasant badinage at the expense of contemporary philo- 
sophic fads and social movements. Rebecca and Rowena, Mephistopheles in 
York (privately printed), The Spirit of the Fells, Merlin’s Bank, or the 
Governor’s Time-Checks, Columbus at Chicago, What Became of the Raven, 
The Modern Robin Hood, are some of the titles. 

As we look back over the life of this rare scholar and very human saint, 
we need not lament that his work was not completed. His publications 
were fewer than they should have been; we could read Plato and Seneca 
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with better understanding if all of Parker’s studies had been carried to 
their goal. But his life had tended evenly to the very position in which he 
found himself at its close. In his management of an important educa- 
tional reform, in his office of counselor and friend of innumerable students, 
he has left a finished work. The humanization of what might have been 
perfunctory routine, is the great and permanent achievement that 
Charles Parker, at the sacrifice of cherished ambitions of another sort, 
contributed to Harvard College. 





HARVARD SURGICAL UNIT WITH THE BRITISH 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN FRANCE. 


HUGH CABOT, ’94, M.D. ’98. 


Tue Harvard Surgical Unit may be said to have taken its origin from a 
meeting in London early in the year 1915, between Sir William Osler and 
Robert Bacon, ’80. As a result of this meeting an agreement was entered 
into between the Presidents of Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins, to 
equip and maintain a Hospital Unit with the British Expeditionary 
Force. It was agreed that Harvard should send the first Unit to serve for 
three months and that the others were to follow. In accordance with this 
agreement Harvard sent to England in June, 1915, the full staff of a Hos- 
pital Unit, consisting of thirty-two surgeons, three dentists and seventy- 
five nurses, together with the necessary operating equipment. The prepa- 
ration of this Unit involved a tremendous amount of work, most of which 
fell upon Dr. E. H. Nichols, 86, and H. H. White, ’93. Their labors were 
not lessened by the fact that they had of necessity a very vague and 
sketchy idea of the work which the Unit would be called upon to perform. 
In July, 1915, the British War Office assigned this Unit to Number 22 
General Hospital, B.E.F., France, where it has since remained. Dr. Nich- 
ols returned somewhat in advance of the time at which the service of the 
Unit was supposed to end in order to facilitate the making-up and sending 
forward of the next Unit and the position of Chief Surgeon was taken by 
Dr. W. E. Faulkner, ’87. For some reason, which has never been clearly 
explained, both Columbia and Johns Hopkins decided not to fulfil their 
written agreement, and in October it looked as if this highly desirable work 
would come to an end. It became clearly apparent that unless Harvard 
was prepared to take over an operation of far greater magnitude than had 
previously been contemplated, nothing further could be expected from 
American universities. Dr. Nichols, however, had so firm a conviction 
that the work was of real importance and should be continued that he took 
the matter up with the Corporation, and it was decided to continue the 
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Unit for the duration of the war. The unexpected desertion of Columbia 
and Johns Hopkins, together with the unavoidable delay in coming to the 
necessary decisions, made it impossible for Harvard to send forward an- 
other contingent in time to prevent a break between the return of the sur- 
geons of the first Unit and the arrival of those of the second. ‘That the 
break was not more serious was due to the continued interest of President 
Lowell, the great assistance of Dr. David Cheever, ’97, and the untiring 
energy of Mr. White, who at that time took up the duties of General Man- 
ager of the Unit for the war. Hardly less important was the service ren- 
dered by Robert Bacon, who, when it became apparent that there would 
be great difficulty in raising the necessary funds to send forward this 
Unit, advanced the whole amount himself. 

The second contingent arrived in France in December, 1915, leaving a 
gap between the first and second Units of more than a month, during which 
time, except for the presence of forty-six of our nurses who remained, the 
Hospital was carried on by detachments from the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. In December it was thought best to move the Hospital into one 
of the suburbs of Boulogne, where it occupied two hotels for a period of 
about three months and was then returned to the same area, though not to 
the same exact location that it had occupied during the summer of 1915. 

Following the policy originally planned of providing a Chief Surgeon for 
a service of three months, and junior surgeons mostly for a period of six 
months, Dr. Cheever retired in March, 1916, and his place was taken by 
Dr. Faulkner, who thus for a second time gave his services to the British 
army. During the first weeks of Dr. Faulkner’s second enlistment as Chief 
Surgeon, he was chiefly concerned with getting the Hospital grounds into 
satisfactory condition, leveling off tent sites, setting tents, constructing 
paths, and generally putting things in order in a country which, though 
it has many advantages in regard to drainage, is rendered difficult by 
the prolonged rainy season which practically lasts from November until 
April, during which time the whole country-side is converted into a sea of 
mud. 

The active work of the year 1916 may be said to have begun in April, 
when the place was finally ready for active service as a Hospital Unit. 
From that time until the present the work of this Unit has gone forward 
steadily and it has been an integral part of the Medical Service of the Ex- 
peditionary Force. Faulkner was succeeded in June by Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
’94, who was in turn succeeded in September by Dr. D. F. Jones, ’92. Dr. 
Jones, after an exceedingly active service, during which the efficiency of 
the Unit was tried out and thoroughly proved, was succeeded in December, 
1916, by Dr. C. M. Robinson, Bowdoin 1908, Harvard 1911, who took the 
position of Acting Chief, Dr. Cabot having in the mean time been ap- 
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pointed by the Corporation as Chief Surgeon for the duration of the war. 
Unfortunately the strain to which Dr. Robinson had been subjected 
during his six months of service up to December, 1916, was so great that 
during the latter part of that month he contracted a severe cold which 
required his confinement to the Hospital and then his taking leave of ab- 
sence. During this time Dr. B. K. Emerson, Amherst ’97, Harvard 1901, 
has taken his place as Acting Chief. 

One entirely unique feature of this Hospital Unit, as compared with any 
other with the British Expeditionary Force, was the inclusion of a Dental 
Staff under the charge of Dr. V. H. Kazanjian, 1905. Upon these gentlemen 
fell the very arduous work of what is now called oral surgery, which covers 
the reconstruction of the extensive and damaging injuries to the jaws and 
face which have perhaps been more serious in this war than in any previous 
ones. Here, perhaps more than in any other department, the skill and 
ingenuity of American surgeons has been proved and the work of Dr. 
Kazanjian has set a standard to which other groups are trying to attain. 

It is possible at this time to appraise satisfactorily the professional 
value of this Unit to the British army. As it has been kept up practically 
to full strength at all times it has been able, not only to carry on the 
work of its own Hospital, but to ‘detail’? medical officers to other Units. 
Particularly during periods of active fighting these “details” have 
amounted to a considerable proportion of the strength of the Unit and we 
have thus contributed importantly to the work of other Hospital Units 
besides our own. The spirit, devotion, energy, and professional attain- 
ments of the men who have served with this Unit have been quite up to the 
best standards of the University and they have, I believe, not suffered by 
comparison with their brethren of that exceedingly efficient body the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. I think Harvard men in general may feel 
secure in the belief that they have been well represented and that Harvard 
has given in this regard a good account of herself. Not the least creditable 
part of the performance was that, when for one reason or another other 
universities proved unable to assume the burden, Harvard was able not 
only to do her share but theirs, and will therefore remain the only Ameri- 
can university which has maintained in Europe a medical force from the 
beginning of active fighting in 1915 until the end of the war. 

The expenses of this Unit have been very considerable and have been 
defrayed by personal contributions of Harvard graduates, plus a collection 
taken up at the Princeton Game in November amounting to some $5500. 
They have been given freely in an amount sufficient to keep the equipment 
at all times ample for the requirements. 

The greatest burden of work has fallen upon Mr. White, who has not 
only gone to Europe at least twice a year with various Units and famil- 
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iarized himself with the nature of the problems by actual work upon the 
ground, but while in this country has given a very considerable part of his 
time to the multitude of details necessary to maintaining such an estab- 
lishment, to keeping up enlistments, and above all, to seeing that no one 
was sent as a member of this group whose sentiments were not clearly with 
the cause of the Allies. Had his judgment in this regard been faulty and 
had German sympathizers been allowed to become members of this staff, 
it might have been overtaken by the same catastrophe which befell another 
American Unit which was abolished during the year on account of an 
excess of neutrality which resulted in members of its staff finding their 
way to Germany with inconvenient promptness. But Mr. White’s services 
to the Unit have been very much more than those of the General Manager. 
Since he has been connected with this undertaking longer than any other 
person, except President Lowell, he has had a grasp of its affairs which has 
rendered his judgment of the problems involved of the greatest importance. 
More and more the University authorities have committed to his charge 
the solution of the various problems which have constantly come up and 
have come to depend upon the soundness of his judgment. 

But when all is said and done, the most important service of this Unit is 
not surgical, nor medical, nor even humanitarian. The official neutrality 
of this country has made it properly impossible for the United States as a 
nation to express its views on the righteousness of the causes of this war. 
The attempt to mortgage the private opinions of its citizens has acted as 
a still further handicap, and in certain parts of the country, at least, the 
distinction between national and personal neutrality has not been clearly 
understood. This confusion has laid us open to a grave misconstruction of 
the real position of the American people by those who, on the side of the 
Allies, fight for the Rights of Small Peoples and the Ideals of Democracy. 
There has been but little opportunity for us to demonstrate, in ways which 
could not be misunderstood, the fact that though the United States is offi- 
cially neutral, the American people are not. We should therefore welcome 
every opportunity which enables us to show as individuals where we stand 
in this matter. Those Americans who have enlisted as belligerents, who 
have served in the Aviation Corps of France and England, who have en- 
listed in the Foreign Legion and in the British service, are entitled, and I 
doubt not will receive, the perpetual gratitude of that very large group of 
Americans who see in this war, not a struggle for trade supremacies be- 
tween self-seeking peoples, but an attempt on the part of those who really 
believe in the ideals of democracy and free government to prevent its being 
overrun and stamped out by the proponents of autocracy. In this connec- 
tion we must not forget the very large number of Americans, often un- 
named and unknown, who have enlisted in the ranks, chiefly with the 
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forces of the British Empire, and many of whom will be crippled for life or 
occupy an unmarked grave in France. 

Immediately after these men who have given “all that they had or hoped 
for that democracy might not perish from the earth,” should be reckoned 
that large group of American men and women who have given freely of 
their time and of their strength, if not of their lives, to the service of the 
cause of the Allies in other than belligerent capacities. Here we must 
reckon the American boys who have taken service with the American Am- 
bulance in France, a service at once arduous, requiring skill, strength, and 
devotion, and not free from danger. While they have taken service with 
the French and served them loyally, they have not the less truly taken 
service in defense of the great American ideal of democracy. They serve 
not only the French but us, and we cannot doubt that their services will be 
recognized, not only in this country but abroad, as evidence that we have 
not abandoned our ideals. Perhaps not second to these boys should be 
reckoned the American women who have gone to France to “do their bit,” 
to serve in any capacity where they could be useful and to give freely of 
their strength and devotion to ideals in the cause that seemed to them the 
only righteous one. Their intelligence and adaptability has enabled them 
to be of great service to us as further evidence of the side on which not only 
American manhood but American womanhood is arrayed. To their credit 
be it said that with exceedingly rare exceptions they have been concerned, 
not with their own comfort or their own advancement, but with the ad- 
vancement of their friends. 

It is, I believe, with this group that the Harvard Surgical Unit really 
belongs. While it is not to be denied that these surgeons have rendered real 
service in their professional capacity, they have, I believe, rendered a more 
real service in their capacity as free-born Americans, demonsirating their 
inalienable right to freedom of thought and freedom of action. While the 
opportunities for such service in France have been many, the opportunities 
with the British Empire have been few. England has not been stricken as 
has France; she was not overwhelmed by the invader, and therefore the 
Harvard Surgical Unit has been one of the few agencies through which 
Americans could show their loyalty to the cause of Anglo-Saxon ideals. It 
is peculiarly appropriate that Harvard, founded under the ideals of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, founded to uphold the cause of liberty and of freedom, 
should have been, more than any other American university, concerned in 
this work. It has been an opportunity by which the graduates, working 
under the sanction of the University, but doing a piece of work for which 
they themselves paid in time, money, and strength, committing them- 
selves and not the University authorities to the details of this service, could 
show upon which side the overwhelming majority of Harvard men stand. 
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It is not an accident that Harvard has sent more boys to the American 
Ambulance than any other American university; it is not an accident that 
Harvard has been the only American university to maintain a Surgical 
Unit with the Allies during this war. It is proof, if proof be needed, that 
the graduates of this the oldest American university are loyal to the same 
ideals for which they fought in the Civil War and desire to uphold in every 
way which is open to them, the ideals of the truth which is their motto. 


HARVARD’S NEW ENDOWMENT. 
RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL, ’80. 


Harvapp’s graduates and friends are planning to raise for the Univer- 
sity a new Endowment of $10,000,000. This announcement has been re- 
ceived with expressions of satisfaction that at last an effort, long over- 
due, is to be made to bring Harvard’s available resources up to a point 
somewhat commensurate with her growing needs. 

If Harvard is to keep her ranking place among educational institutions, 
she must have ample resources for equipment, for maintenance and, above 
all other things, for the proper and adequate compensation of her teaching 
force. Not all of Harvard’s friends yet appreciate how deficient is the 
University in the means for carrying on its great mission properly. But 
to those who have for some years been studying the problem and who are 
thus fully acquainted with Harvard’s present restricted resources, who 
also have a clear idea of the increasingly vital work the University is being 
called on to perform, the Endowment Fund comes as an opportunity to 
unite alumni and friends in a work of great usefulness to Harvard and to 
the nation. 

While it is true that this Fund is intended to be of value to the Harvard 
of tomorrow, the Harvard which must continue to be a vital factor 
in its contribution to the nation’s development, —the crying need for it 
now is for the Harvard of today. That need is immediate and specific. Al- 
ready there has been described in a series of articles the embarrassments 
caused by lack of sufficient funds to meet the University’s reasonable de- 
mands. Three of Harvard’s most pressing needs are noted here. 

As every one familiar with education knows, the salaries paid to teachers 
generally are often distressingly low. Harvard salaries are no exception, 
and one of the first objects for which the income from the Endowment 
Fund may well be used is to increase salaries. In 1905, when the average 
salary in the College was $1565, alumni and friends, through the Teach- 
ers’ Endowment Fund, caused a horizontal increase in salaries of about 
13%, bringing the average salary up to about $1770. There has been no 
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change in the general scale since that time, although, on account of pro- 
motions, the average has risen 4% to $1840. Thus, it is evident that Har- 
vard has been able to do practically nothing in assisting its teachers to 
meet the unprecedented rise in the cost of living within recent years. 

Under the present scale, instructors and assistants receive anywhere 
from $500 to $2000, the assistant professor receiving on appointment 
$2500. After the first five years of service he advances to $3000. After 
ten years of service, if promoted to a full professorship, he gets $4000, ad- 
vancing likewise every five years, by $500, until he receives a maximum of 
$5500. As there are few assistant professors under 30 years of age, it is 
clear that few scholars, without independent means, can afford to continue 
teaching at Harvard. The average person, aspiring to a professorship, 
does not receive $2500 until he is over 30 years old and he cannot look 
forward to $4000 until he is nearly 45. 

It is acknowledged that the hardship falls on the younger teachers. In 
business a man is often willing to work for small pay before he is thirty 
with the probability that thereafter his income will rapidly increase. At 
Harvard the young instructor shares the small wages of his brother in 
business and in addition knows that, even with all success in the un- 
avoidable weeding-out process, he can never hope to earn more than 
$5500. If he is not of the very first grade, he drops out of the running at a 
much lower figure. 

Analogous to the subject of salaries is the extension of the tutorial sys- 
tem of instruction already made possible in History, Government, and 
Economics through the generosity of an alumnus. That is one channel in 
which additional resources could be used to bring teacher and pupil into 
closer contact ——to make more personal the instruction, something that 
has been too much neglected as the College has increased in size. 

A second great need is the Chemistry Department. Prof. Theodore 
W. Richards, ’86, one of the world’s leading chemists and the recipient 
in 1915 of the Nobel prize in chemistry, thus describes Boylston Hall, 
where all the elementary courses must still be conducted: 

Out of date a quarter of a century ago, Boylston Hall, probably the oldest chemi- 
cal laboratory of any size in the world, is now in a unique and unenviable position. 
It was built in 1857-58 and, as Prof. Cooke pointed out in his report to the President 
for 1891-92, was not intended in the first place for a large chemical laboratory. 
Twenty-five years ago Prof. Cooke, who planned the building, saw that it was so 
wholly inadequate as to be incapable of suitable renovation, and he earnestly pleaded 
for a new building. Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin Universities, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have built magnificent modern laboratories of great 
size. Even one of the youngest, the University of Oklahoma, has jyst opened a new 
chemical laboratory which Harvard would be proud to own. 

Between one eighth and one ninth of all the undergraduates above the Freshman 


Class now in College have chosen to “ concentrate ’’ in chemistry. Is it not evident 
that the work of properly instructing this large number of men in their main sub- 
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ject, as well as in giving many others the one or two courses which they desire to 
round out their education, must be severely handicapped by the totally inadequate 
facilities of Boylston Hall? 

It is unnecessary to point out in detail to readers of the Graduates’ Mag- 
azine the growing importance today of industrial chemistry and the leading 
part chemistry is to play in the industry of the future. The late Prof. 
Morris Loeb, ’83, wrote as follows in 1909 in a report to the Overseers of 
Harvard College: 

From a purely business point of view, the encouragement of chemical research is 
of the highest importance. As competition increases, the successful man will more 
and more be the one who lets nothing go to waste, but adopts the most efficient 
processes . . . who works up his by-products into some useful, and, therefore, valu- 
able substances, who economizes energy whether this energy comes from coal or 
water power, or human labor. . . . It is slowly creeping into the minds of business 
men and manufacturers, that a trained chemist can improve an output or effect 
economies, and that something more than a mere analyst is necessary in a manu- 
facturing concern. 

In the training of the men who are to perform this great national service, 
the University should take a leading part. But it cannot do so with the 
present antiquated equipment for the elementary courses. 

Thirdly, Harvard should have continually at its disposal a large sum 
of money unrestricted and available to apply in one channel or another, 
as opportunity and wisdom dictate. Costly new equipment must be pur- 
chased from time to time if the University is to maintain its position as an 
institution of higher learning. Also, desirable new buildings or equipment 
are often offered without adequate maintenance funds. But with the 
present status of finances only the most necessary of these can be accepted. 
Such, in brief, are three of Harvard’s most pressing needs today. 

Hardly to be classed as an immediate, pressing need, but one which 
requires more and more money, is the work Harvard is doing for its 
students morally and physically. Many older graduates would be sur- 
prised at the changes for the better that have come over several phases 
of undergraduate life in recent years. In this moral improvement the 
Freshman Dormitories may be credited with a share. From a physical 
view-point the College is taking far more interest in the students’ well- 
being than was the case 20 years ago. Dr. Roger I. Lee, ’02, has recently 
been appointed to the new position of professor of hygiene to care directly 
for the health of students in athletics and out. This idea of stimulating 
properly the moral and physical, in addition to the mental, development 
of the students opens up a new field of usefulness for the University. 

President Lowell in his recent report has given a conspicuous place to 
Harvard's need for increased endowment. He terms the raising of the tui- 
tion fee the last resort in the struggle with mounting operating expenses. 
But this “last rescrt”’ will add only about $100,000 to the annual income, 
and a large part of that addition has already been spoken for. 
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An analysis of the present financial situation shows that, although the 
University had a nominal surplus last year, it was the result of a policy 
of enforced retrenchment caused by the exhaustion of the unrestricted 
capital fund. A policy of retrenchment, a curtailment in the amount of 
service it renders its students (even though the tuition fee pays less than 
one third of operating expenses) is entirely inconsistent with the essential 
spirit of the University. The more service Harvard can give its students, 
— the better it can equip its graduates, the more faithfully will the Uni- 
versity be performing its functions. 

The mission of the Endowment Fund Committee becomes, therefore, 
very clear. It is to bring home convincingly to the-40,000 living Harvard 
men and to the many friends of the University everywhere that this Fund 
will accomplish the greatest possible good to Harvard and through it to the 
country. Harvard University sends out every year more than 1000 grad- 
uates. The better equipped these men are to grapple with the problems of 
modern life, so much the better for the society in which they are to live, — 
so much the better for the University to which they owe so much. 

There should be little difficulty in making this sort of appeal understood. 
For every Harvard man should be eager to constitute himself an unofficial 
member of the Committee (which is designed chiefly to focus the sympathy 
and effort of Harvard’s friends generally), and, until the Fund is secured, 
to work unceasingly as advocate and solicitor. 

Although no complete plans have been announced for raising the 
$10,000,000 Fund, the aim is sooner or later to carry the message of Har- 
vard’s needs to every living Harvard man, and to a host of others inter- 
ested in the work of the University. The campaign will, therefore, be a 
widespread, democratic appeal; in no possible sense for a “rich man’s 
fund.” The response to this appeal should bind even closer together Har- 
vard’s broadly scattered alumni. It is true that in the past most gifts to 
the University have come from a comparatively few graduates and friends. 
The present committee hopes to be successful in reaching every man cap- 
able of giving even the smallest sum, and in showing him that his invest- 
ment in Harvard College will yield a large return. 

Is it not altogether fitting for Harvard to appeal to those men who have 
profited by its services in the past, to contribute their share toward placing 
the University finally on a basis of financial stability? Is it not also fitting 
that Harvard should welcome gifts from others who, possibly graduates of 
no college, still recognize the opportunity for increased usefulness that is 
Harvard's? 

To sum up, then, it may be said that friends and alumni who contribute 
to, and, — equally important — work for, — the Endowment Fund are 
doing a work of threefold usefulness. They are enabling Harvard to meet 
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immediate needs: such as the wretched inadequacy of salaries and chemical 
equipment; and the disappearance, through continual deficits, of the unre- 
stricted capital fund. They are putting at the disposal of the University 
sufficient funds to cover the reasonable demands that may be made in 
maintaining the Harvard of coming years in the supremely useful place 
which tradition has given to the Harvard of the past. They are taking 
part in a work, the very doing of which binds into one great body, by firmer 
bonds than ever before, the men who acknowledge to Harvard a debt 
beyond all reckoning. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


By a good majority the University voted in favor of universal, compul- 
sory military service. There was nothing “weasel-worded” in the proposi- 
tion, no beautiful-sounding conjunction of “‘universal” and “‘voluntary”’ 
to please the stupid people of both extremes and disgust honest thinkers of 
all opinions. It was a decisive vote on a clean-cut proposition which could 
not be misunderstood. It proved two things — that the University is will- 
ing to face the truth without any tinsel-paper wrappings, and that it is 
ready to make a manly decision. 

When the war broke out England went through two years of agonized 
groping toward the truth. It was clear to honest thinkers, almost from the 
first, that compulsion would be inevitable to save England. But compul- 
sion, forced immediately on a people trained through generations to believe 
in the validity of shams, was unthinkable. Service was to be voluntary, 
and, of course, universal. One section of the people, including the mem- 
bers of the universities, responded instantly. They were not enough and an 
elaborate plan of compulsion by classes — it was still termed “‘ voluntary” 
— was established. Then a term was set to voluntary enlistment, and pos- 
ters on every wall flamed with the message “Enlist voluntarily now, in 
order to avoid compulsion on the 21st.” Here again were “ weasel-words,”’ 
sham words that marked, however, the end of shamming in England. But 
it had taken the country two years to gain courage to unwrap the tinsel 
paper from the truth. Will it take America as long or longer? 

The Graduate, as he looks out from his window in these days when the 
preposterously young class of 1920 is dragging its hobby-horses through 
the College Yard, finds it difficult, finds it really impossible, to bubble with 
that genial humor that has been his characteristic for twenty-five years. 
It is not that he is getting old, for he will never be as old as he was during 
his Sophomore year, but that he finds the world a very serious place, all of 
a sudden. The hobby-horses of his own undergraduate days were all sorts 
of amusing, unimportant matters, and the hobby-horses of today are uni- 
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versal, compulsory military service here at home, and driving ambulances 
abroad. (There is a great red sign on one of the College buildings that bears 
the legend Recruiting Station for the American Ambulance, or something to 
i that effect.) Of course the boys who pass beneath the Graduate’s window 
are as loud-laughing as ever — they would laugh in the trenches, thank 
God — but there is a seriousness and a purpose behind the laughter that 
was not there a few years ago. There are some still, to be sure, with only 
the laughter, but one does not love that kind any more, as one used to. 
One cannot help feeling, now, that youth no longer has the right to be quite 
care-free. That kind did not vote on military training; that kind does not 
even ask the meaning of the American Ambulance notice. Boys like these 
would never detect the sham in the English posters. They are living in a 
tinsel world and they do not belong in Harvard College any more. 

War is an enormously serious matter, a tragically sad matter in its 
maiming and killing of the body, and sometimes very beautiful and glorious 
in its remaking of the soul. The Graduate knew a student not so very 
many years ago who was just about everything that he should not have 
been. He was the sort one hated to have in Harvard College, an effeminate 
creature, self-centred, to all appearances dirty physically and morally. 
But when he died, after months of splendidly courageous fighting on the 
battlefields of Europe, his soul must have been carried upward with the 
“God bless you” of hundreds of equally heroic comrades. Yet this trans- 
figuration, and a thousand like it, cannot compensate for the loss, and the 
sorrow, and the suffering. 

The College vote for military service was not a vote for war nor a vote 
for militarism. It was the result of clear and sober thought, issuing in the 
decision that national service, more than anything else, would prevent 
war, and prevent militarism. If the vote had been taken in February 
instead of in January it would have been more nearly unanimous than it 
was, because every one knows that Germany would hardly have despatched 
her insulting note of January 31, had America been adequately prepared 
to defend her rights. Harvard College is awake to the fact that we Amer- 
icans live in a world of shams, just as England used to live in a world of 
shams. If the crisis comes, as well it may before these words are printed, 
the men of American universities will respond as promptly as did the men 
of English universities. But if the crisis does not come today, may the 
stirring of the spirit that has already changed the aspect and the very 
character of our students make them leaders in the harder task of pre- 
paring the Nation to meet the crises of the future, of making America so 
respected that such crises shall not occur. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 
1915-16. 
(Only such sections are omitted as have been covered in the Magazine.) 


Admission facts and figures: Although this report is supposed to cover 
only the academic year that has passed, all friends of the University will 
desire to know the effect of the increase in the tuition fee upon the attend- 
ance of students. The change applies to new students, entering the Depart- 
ments affected, in the autumn of 1916. It does not apply to the Medical 
School, where the fee was already $200; or to the Divinity School, which 
had made agreements about fees with other Schools of Theology; or to the 
Law School. The students in question are, therefore, those entering the 
College, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, the Bussey Institution, and the School of Business Administration. 
For these Departments the fee,was increased from $150 to $200, certain 
small additional charges, for the Stillman Infirmary, for the laboratories, 
and for graduation, being abolished. The number of new students paying 
the full tuition fee at the increased rate in each of these Departments, 
compared with the number of new students at the corresponding time last 
year, is as follows: ; 





1915 1916 

Harvard College: 
MENS obo. por Leto aslo ues 647 645 
Unclassified and Advanced Standing... 137 115 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.. 240 210 
School of Architecture.................4. 28 24 
ee CSO a ee 5 7 
School of Business Administration......... 117 142 
1174 1143 


It will be observed that in the College there is a falling off of twenty-two 
in the number of unclassified students, that is those coming with advanced 
standing from other colleges, and this is probably due in the main to raising 
the tuition fee. Among the Freshmen there is practically no falling off; 
but the Chairman of the Committee on Admission is of opinion that had it 
not been for the change in the fee, there would have been a consideral le 
increase in the number this year. In the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences there has been a decrease of thirty in the new men; but in this 
case, as in that of the College, it has been less than one might reasonably 
have expected at the outset. In the Schools of Architecture there has been 
a reduction in about the same proportion. This is probably due mainly to 
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other causes, as it is entirely in architecture, landscape architecture show- 
ing a slight increase. In the Bussey Institution the increase of fees has 
obviously had no effect, while in the School of Business Administration 
there has been a very marked gain in the number of students. Taken all 
together, it seems clear that the increase in the tuition fee — which was 
the result of dire necessity — has not deprived us of a very large number of 
students. It is well to remember that it does not affect the best scholars 
among the men of small means, because the scholarships and fellowships 
have been raised by an amount equal to the increase in the fee. 

The report of the Chairman of the Committee on Admission contains 
interesting facts bearing upon the number of men admitted to Harvard 
College. It seems that owing to the discouragement of applications from 
men inadequately trained, more applicants were deterred from taking the 
examinations than the year before, and those who took them were a better 
selected group. This has naturally resulted in reducing slightly the per- 
centage of rejections from 25.6 to 22.8; or if we take into account the candi- 
dates in June who did not appear in September to complete their examina- 
tions the percentage of candidates admitted rose from 68.9 in 1915 to 71.2 
in 1916. If this change is due to a more careful selection of applicants, it is 
not out of accord with the recent tendency to diminish the proportion of 
candidates admitted, for a reference to the figures given in my last report 
shows that, in spite of the more careful selection, the percentage admitted 
this year exceeds that of only two years out of the last ten. No doubt the 
effect is a better average of students, more capable of doing creditable 
College work, by the elimination of the weaker scholars and especially of 
those who in addition to an inferior equipment are burdened by entrance 
conditions. This result is promoted by the growing proportion of candi- 
dates applying under the new plan and therefore entering College clear if 
admitted at all. This autumn almost exactly three quarters of the Fresh- 
men have no conditions to remove — a decided help in maintaining the 
general standard of work in the first College year. 

For the first time Harvard has ceased to give separate entrance exami- 
nations, and has adopted the College Entrance Examination Board papers 
for both the old and new plans, the latter being practically conducted by 
the joint action of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. This has the advantage 
that examinations for Harvard can be held in all the places in which 
examinations are held by the Board, nearly four times as many as we could 
alone provide. The books under the old plan, requiring an examination 
upon every subject offered for admission, have for the first time been read 
and graded wholly by the examiners of the Board; and this has led to a 
comparison of the severity of marking by the Board and by our own former 
methods. In most subjects a mark of sixty per cent by the Board has come 
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very close to our passing grade, as judged by the proportion of failures. 
But — although there has been a difference of opinion about the fairness 
of an examination paper in Algebra — it would appear that in English, in 
History, and especially in Mathematics, our standards have hitherto been 
more lenient than we had supposed; and in order not to increase the per- 
centage of failures suddenly we have this year accepted a grading lower in 
these than in other subjects. 

Student guidance: Henry Aaron Yeomans, the new Dean, has been four 
years Assistant Professor of Government and Assistant Dean in special 
charge of the Freshmen. With his appointment a reorganization of the 
office has been made. The plan of having one Assistant Dean, who has the 
oversight of students in their Freshman year and then gives up his close 
connection with them almost as soon as he has come to know them well, 
has obvious disadvantages. Moreover, with ihe increasing personal con- 
tact between College officers and undergraduates, the amount of work 
thrown upon the Dean was such as to make it unfortunately difficult for 
him to do any teaching or keep up his scholarly activity. Two Assistant 
Deans have, therefore, been appointed: Clarence Cook Little, Research 
Fellow in Genetics of the Cancer Commission, and Lawrence Shaw Mayo, 
Assistant in History; both of them graduates of Harvard College in the 
Class of 1910. Each of these men is to have immediate charge of two 
classes, one taking the Freshmen and Juniors, the other the Sophomores 
and Seniors, the latter taking the Freshmen and Juniors in the following 
year. Each Assistant Dean thus takes immediate charge of a class at 
entrance and remains in contact with it throughout its College course. This 
has the advantage of enabling him to know and deal with the same body of 
students continuously; while the Dean is left more free to treat the graver 
cases, direct the general policy, and consider the larger problems of College 
life and education. 

The tendency of the College is, and should be, to have as few regulations 
as is consistent with good order and sound education, but to give to the 
students as much guidance and counsel as possible by contact with mature 
men. This has been done not only by the Dean and his two Assistants, but 
also by the Faculty advisers; by Professor Charles P. Parker, the Secretary 
of the Committee on the Choice of Electives; by Mr. Edward D. Brandegee, 
the Regent; and Dr. Roger I. Lee, the Professor of Hygiene. Since these 
words were written Professor Parker has died after a brief illness. As the 
Secretary of the Committee on the Choice of Electives he inspected the 
choice of courses by all students, seeing that they conformed to the regu- 
lations of the Faculty, advised great numbers of men, conferring with those 
who desired exceptional treatment, and recommending to the Committee, 
or granting, exceptions from the rules where justified by the circumstances. 
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This involved a great deal of labor, but it was labor well spent, the value of 
which can hardly be overestimated. It will be very difficult to find any one 
who can fill the place so well. The Regent selects and supervises the proc- 
tors, and has oversight of all clubs, — functions which bring him into 
personal contact with a large number of students, not as a disciplinary 
officer, but as one who makes strongly felt his influence for good order 
within the College and for its creditable standing in the world. The Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene enjoys, if possible, an even more confidential relation 
with the undergraduates; conducts a physical examination of each of them 
at entrance and is constantly consulted by them on matters that run 
beyond material health. The Secretary of the Committee on the Choice of 
Electives, the Regent and the Professor of Hygiene are not disciplinary 
officers; and although discipline can never wholly be avoided on the part of 
the Deans, an effort is made in their case also to render it as little promi- 
nent as possible, and to lay the emphasis on their friendly relations with 
the students and on the guidance and assistance they can give. For this 
purpose the Student Council and other undergraduate bodies have been 
of great value. In order to cultivate a relationship with the students where 
personal contact and influence are substituted for authority a close com- 
munity life is highly important, and it would be of the very greatest benefit 
to Harvard College if it possessed sufficient funds to house all its under- 
graduates, by the purchase of private dormitories or by building new ones. 
During the course of the year College House, old, dingy, and hardly fit for 
students’ reoms, was exchanged for Randolph Hall, the best of the private 
dormitories. If we could look on this as the beginning of a larger movement 
we should have the deepest reasons for being grateful. 

(The paragraphs on military training are omitted since the subject will 
be discussed in detail in these pages as soon as the War Department and 
the colleges have reached a final understanding.) 

Investigation of departmental work by the Department of Education: One of 
the most interesting things done in the College during the last few years 
has been an invitation given by the Department of Economics to the 
Department of Education to investigate the undergraduate instruction in 
economics with a view to its improvement. Such a request to another body 
was not needed to prove the open mind, the desire to improve, the willing- 
ness to change its methods and to deal with its instruction as a systematic 
whole, which has been conspicuous in the case of the Department of Eco- 
nomics; but it is highly significant and full of promise. The investigation, 
which occupied a couple of years, has been very elaborate, making a large 
use of statistics, of questionnaires to instructors, students and graduates, 
of examination questions designed to test the progress of students in their 
capacity to deal with problems, and of other methods of inquiry that need 
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not be described here. It has touched many different aspects of instruction, 
some of them of value far beyond the department immediately concerned. 
These things will appear when the report is published, but it may not be 
out of place to mention a couple of them here. 

The fundamental questions in all education are the object sought and 
the result attained. Is economics studied in College for the sake of its gen- 
eral educational value in training the mind and preparing for good citizen- 
ship, or with a view to its vocational utility in the student’s subsequent 
career; and how far does it actually fulfil each purpose? An answer to 
these questions was sought by means of questionnaires addressed to all 
students taking economic courses and to a thousand graduates, beginning 
as far back as the Class of 1880 and comprising men engaged in every kind 
of occupation. Of course all the persons addressed did not reply, and many 
of the answers were too vague to be of use. Yet among the replies there 
were a large number definite enough to be of great value. Of the students, 
about one third intended to take up a business of some kind; more than 
one half as many were looking forward to the law; while the rest were dis- 
tributed among all the different careers of which an undergraduate can 
conceive. Of all these men, about two fifths gave as their chief reason for 
electing economics its value in training the mind, or in understanding 
public and social problems; while even of those intending to adopt some 
occupation for which the subject is popularly supposed to offer a prepara- 
tion, only about one fifth expected to find what they learned directly help- 
ful, although many more trusted that it would be of indirect assistance. 

More interesting still are the replies from the graduates, for they had 
been enabled to measure what they had acquired by the light of experience 
in their various pursuits. The men in almost every occupation speak more 
commonly of the general cultural or civic benefit that they obtained than 
of vocational profit. This is notably true of the lawyers, and in a less degree 
also of the business men. The only two classes of graduates who speak with 
equal frequency of the two kinds of benefit derived are the journalists and 
the farmers; but they are few in number, and their answers do not appear 
to have been closely discriminating in this respect. 

Results like those brought out by the inquiry of the Department of 
Education have a direct bearing upon the teaching of Economics, and the 
position of the subject in the undergraduate course of study. If the chief 
value of economics is vocational, it ought to be taught mainly from that 
point of view, and undergraduates ought not to be generally encouraged 
to elect it who will not pursue some vocation to which it leads. But if, on 
the other hand, its principal benefit lies in training men to think clearly, 
and to analyze and sift evidence in the class of problems that force them- 
selves upon public attention in this generation, then the greater part of the 
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courses ought to be conducted with that object, and it is well for every 
undergraduate to study the subject to some extent. An attempt to aim 
at two birds with the same stone, is apt to result in hitting neither. More- 
over, a confusion of objectives is misleading for the student. An impression 
often arises, without any sufficient basis, that some particular subject is an 
especially good preparation for a certain profession, and the theory is 
sometimes advocated warmly by the teachers of the subject from a laud- 
able desire to magnify the importance of their field. Students naturally 
follow the prevailing view without the means of testing its correctness; not 
infrequently, as they afterwards discover, to the neglect of something they 
need more. The traditional path to eminence at the English bar has been 
at Oxford the honor school in litera humaniores, at Cambridge the mathe- 
matical tripos; and since the strongest minds in each university habitually 
took these roads, the results appeared to prove the proposition. It is well, 
therefore, that we should seck the most accurate and the most compre- 
hensive data possible on the effect of particular studies upon men in vari- 
ous occupations and upon different classes of minds. Such data are not 
easy to procure and are still more difficult to interpret, but when obtained 
they are of great value and would throw light upon pressing educational 
questions about which we talk freely and know almost nothing. 

Relative value of different metlods of instruction: Another matter with 
which the Department of Education dealt in their inquiry, again by the 
use of the questionnaire, is the relative value attached by students to the 
various methods of instruction. These were classified as lectures, class- 
room discussion, assigned reading, reports, essays or theses prepared by the 
student, and other less prominent agencies. Taken as a whole the students 
ascribed distinctly the greatest value to the reading, the next to the class- 
room discussion, placing lectures decidedly third, with reports and other 
exercises well below the first three. This order was especially marked in the 
case of the general introductory course known as Economics A. In the 
more advanced courses the order is somewhat changed. Even here the 
required reading is given the highest value, but the lectures in these courses 
are deemed more important than the class-room discussion. Among the 
better scholars in the advanced courses the value attributed to the lectures 
is, in fact, nearly as great as that ascribed to the assigned reading. These 
men also give to the reports, essays and theses a slightly greater importance 
than do the elementary and the inferior advanced students, although they 
do not place them on a par with the other three methods of instruction. 

Answers of this kind are not infallible. There is always a considerable 
number of students who express no opinions, or whose opinions are not 
carefully considered. Nevertheless, the replies are highly significant as 
indicating an impression — the impression of persons who, imperfect as 
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their judgment may be, are after all the best judges, if not indeed the only 
judges, of what they have obtained from the different methods of instruc- 
tion. In some ways the answers are unexpected. One would have supposed 
that class-room discussion would be of more value in an advanced course 
than in an elementary one. For it would presumably be remunerative in 
proportion as the members of the class possess information about the sub- 
ject and a grasp of the principles involved. Probably the real reason for 
the relatively small importance attached to it by students in advanced 
courses is to be found in the fact that many of these courses are conducted 
mainly as lecture courses without much class-room discussion. The most 
illuminating fact that appears from the replies is the high value attached 
to the assigned reading as compared with the lectures. Even in the case 
of the better scholars in the advanced courses it is not safe to assume an 
opinion that the lectures are of equal value with books, because they may 
be referring strictly to the reading formally assigned which is only a part 
of the reading that they do. 

The problem of the relative value of books and lectures in higher educa- 
tion, or, for that matter, of books and direct oral teaching at school, is one 
that ought to receive very careful attention. The tendency for more than 
a generation, from the primary school to the university, has been to throw 
a greater emphasis on oral instruction as compared with study of the 
printed page. Half a century ago the boy at school and the student in 
college were habitually assigned a certain task, and the exercise in the 
class-room was in the main a recitation, the work of the teacher consisting 
chiefly in ascertaining whether the task had been properly performed, the 
set number of pages diligently and intelligently read, and in giving help 
over hard places or removing confusion in the pupil’s mind. But since that 
time the whole trend of education in all its grades has been towards an 
increase in the amount of direct instruction by the teacher. At school he or 
she talks to the class more and listens less than formerly, teaches it more 
directly, imparts more information. In the college or university the recita- 
tion has almost entirely disappeared, giving place mainly to lectures and 
in a smaller degree to class discussion. In fact, the impression among the 
general public, and in the minds of many academic people, is that the chief 
function of a professor is to give lectures, — not of course in the literal sense 
of reading something he has written, but imparting information directly 
to the class by an oral statement throughcut the lecture hour. 

Lectures are an excellent, and in fact an indispensable, part of university 
work, but it is possible to have too many of them, to treat them as the one 
vital method of instruction. This has two dangers. It tends to put the 
student too much in a purely receptive attitude of absorbing information 
poured out upon him, instead of compelling him to extract it from books for 
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himself; so that his education becomes a passive rather than an active 
process. Lectures should probably be in the main a means of stimulating 
thought, rather than of imparting facts which can generally be impressed 
upon the mind more accurately and effectively by the printed page than 
by the spoken word. 

Then again there is the danger that if lecture courses are regarded as 
the main object of the professors’ chair, the universities, and the depart- 
ments therein, will value themselves, and be valued, in proportion to the 
number of lecture courses that they offer. This matter will bear a moment’s 
consideration, for it is connected with certain important general considera- 
tions of educational policy. To make the question clear, and point out its 
bearing upon our own problems, something may be said about the rela- 
tions that exist between instruction in the College and in other depart- 
ments of the University. 

Separation of graduate and undergraduate instruction: Many American 
universities have adopted a combined degree, whereby the earlier portion 
of the professional instruction in law, medicine, and other technical sub- 
jects, is taken as a part of the college course; and at the same time they 
maintain separate faculties for the college, or undergraduate academic 
department, and for the graduate school of arts and sciences. At Harvard 
we have gone on the opposite principle in both cases. We have separated 
each of the professional schools almost wholly from the College, with a dis- 
tinct faculty and a distinct student life of its own. We have done this on 
the ground that a strictly professional atmosphere is an advantage in the 
study of a profession, and we believe that the earnestness, the almost 
ferociously keen interest, of the student body in our Law School, for exam- 
ple, has been largely due to this fact. We believe that the best results in 
both general and professional education are attained by a sharp separation 
between the two. On the other hand, we have not established a distinct 
faculty for the graduate school, but have the same faculty and to a great 
extent the same body of instruction for undergraduates and graduates, 
each man being expected to take such part of it as fits his own state of 
progress. We have done this because we have not regarded the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences as exclusively or distinctly a professional school 
for future teachers. If it were so, it would probably be necessary to give 
it more of a pedagogical character than it has today. Indeed there has 
appeared to be no serious disadvantage, such as exists in the case of a 
purely professional school, in our practice of not separating the graduate 
school wholly from the College. Although there is a single faculty the two 
bodies of students are quite distinct, and the graduates take no part in the 
athletics or social activities of the men in College. They are in no danger 
of any lack of industry, nor do they suffer from contact with the College 
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students taking courses primarily for graduates. The best Seniors who 
have reached the point of electing advanced courses are by no means in- 
ferior in capacity, education, or earnestness to the average graduate. And, 
on the other hand, competent undergraduates benefit greatly by following 
instruction that would not otherwise be open to them. 

Our system, by closing professional education to undergraduates, obliges 
them to devote their College course entirely to academic studies; and at the 
same time it opens all academic instruction to undergraduates and gradu- 
ates alike. By so doing it treats the whole list of academic courses as one 
body of instruction whereof the quantity can be readily measured and the 
nature perceived. In this way our system brings into peculiar prominence 
a question that affects the whole university policy in this country. A uni- 
versity, as its name implies, is an institution where all branches of learning 
are studied, but this principle easily transforms itself into the doctrine that 
a university ought to offer systematic instruction in every part of every 
subject; and in fact almost all departments press for an increase of courses, 
hoping to maintain so far as possible a distinct course upon every subdivi- 
sion of their fields. This is in large measure due to the fact that American 
graduate students, unlike German students, tend to select their univer- 
sity on account of the number and richness of the courses listed in the cata- 
logue on their particular subjects, rather than by reason of the eminence 
of the professors who teach them. Some years ago it happened that a pro- 
fessor of rare distinction-in his field, and an admirable teacher, who had a 
large number of graduate students in his seminar, accepted a chair in 
another university. His successors at his former post, however good, were 
by no means men with his reputation. Under these circumstances, one 
would have supposed that many of his pupils would have followed him, 
and that fresh students would have sought him in his new chair. But in 
fact the seminar at the place he had left was substantially undiminished, 
and he had a comparatively small body of graduate students in the 
university to which he migrated. 

The real reason for increasing the list of courses, though it is often not 
consciously recognized, is quite as much a desire to attract students as a 
belief in the benefit conferred on them after they come. The result has been 
a great expansion within the last score of years in the number of courses 
offered by all the larger universities. Counting two half-courses as equiva- 
lent to one full course, our Faculty of Arts and Sciences offered last year 
ts undergraduates or graduates, 417} courses running throughout the year. 
Of these 67 were designated as seminars, where advanced students work 
together in a special field under the guidance of the professors. More will 
be said of these later. Some of the remaining 3503 were in reality of the 
same character, and others involved purely laboratory work; but most of 
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them were systematic courses of instruction, mainly what are called, not 
always accurately, lecture courses. In addition, there were 119 more 
courses listed in the catalogue, but marked as being omitted that year. 
These are in the main courses designed to be given in alternate years, where 
the number of applicants is not large enough to justify their repetition 
annually. A student has thus an opportunity to take them at some time 
during his College career. They entail upon the instructor almost as much 
labor in preparation as the others, and are an integral part of the courses of 
instruction provided by the University. The total number of courses, 
therefore, offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences was 5863, whereof 
something over 73 were in the nature of seminars. 

Are some courses superfluous : Some years ago a committee of the Board 
of Overseers suggested that there were needless courses provided, and the 
Committee of the Faculty on Instruction examined the whole list, making 
careful inquiries of the members of the several departments, and reported 
that with one or two exceptions there were no courses for which good and 
sufficient reasons could not be given. The result of a similar inquiry would 
be the same today. There are few, if any, courses that could be seriously 
considered by any one es useless or superfluous in themselves. Almost every 
one of them is intrinscially valuable, and a distinct contribution to the 
instruction in the subject. Nevertheless, it is a proper subject for considera- 
tion whether the policy of offering courses of instruction covering every 
part of every subject is wise. No European university attempts to do so. 
No single student can take them all in any large field, and his powers would 
be deadened by a surfeit of instruction if he did. For the undergraduates a 
comparatively small array of staple courses on the most important portions 
of the subject, with a limited number of others on more highly specialized 
aspects thereof, is sufficient. For the graduate students who remain only a 
year to take the degree of Master of Arts, and who are doing much the 
same work as the more advanced Seniors, the same list of courses would be 
enough; and for those graduates who intend to become professors in univer- 
sities and productive scholars it would probably be better, — beyond these 
typical specialized courses, which would suffice to show the method of 
approaching the subject — to give all the advanced instruction by means 
of seminars where the students work together on related, but not identical 
paths, with the aid of mutual criticism and under the guidance of the pro- 
fessors. Fewer courses, more thoroughly given, which would free instructors 
for a larger amount of personal supervision of the students, would be better 
for the pupils; and would make it possible for the university to allow those 
members of the staff who are capable of original work of a high order more 
time for productive scholarship. Many a professor at the present day, 
under the pressure of preparing a new course, cannot find time to work up 
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the discoveries he has made, or to publish a work throwing a new light on 
existing knowledge. 

In making these suggestions there is no intention of urging a reduction 
of our existing schedule. But it is time to discuss the assumption, now 
apparently prevalent in all American universities, that an indefinite in- 
crease in the number of courses provided is to be aimed at in higher educa- 
tion. The question is whether that policy is not defective in principle, and 
whether we are not following it to excess, thereby sacrificing to it other 
objects equally, if not more, important. 

Comprehensive examinations : Courses are merely a means to an end, and 
that end is the education of the student. One method of placing courses in 
their true light as a means of education is the provision of comprehensive 
examinations for graduation, covering the general field of the student’s 
principal work beyond the precise limits of the courses he has taken. This 
has long been done in the case of the doctorate of philosophy; and in the 
year covered by this report it was applied for the first time to undergrad- 
uates concentrating in the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. Only twenty-four students of the Class of 1917, who finished their 
work in three years and concentrated in this field, came under its operation; 
but they were numerous enough to give a definite indication of the working 
of the plan. To that extent the results were satisfactory. The examination 
papers were well designed for measuring the knowledge and grasp of the 
subject, with a large enough range of options to include the various por- 
tions of the field covered by the different candidates; and the examiners 
themselves were satisfied with the plan as a fair means of testing the quali- 
fication of the students. During the coming year a much larger number of 
men will come up for this comprehensive examination, which promises to 
mark a new departure in American college methods. 

The Library : The Widener Memorial Library has been in use for a year 
and has abundantly justified the expectations based upon its plan. Stu- 
dents have used the reading rooms, and taken out books, to a distinctly 
greater extent than they did in old Gore Hall, and the professors’ rooms in 
the stacks have proved, not only a great convenience, but a very distinct 
assistance in productive work. 

The principles on which a university library should be arranged have 
undergone a gradual evolution. Until a comparatively recent period, the 
essential difference between the functions of a public library and a univer- 
sity library were not well understood. In former times both were conducted 
in the same manner. The prime object was protection of the collections, 
and hence every one was kept away from the stacks, books being given out 
only at the delivery desk. Public libraries now strive to encourage in every 
way the use of their volumes, but they cannot usually admit any consider- 
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able part of the public to the shelves. Universities, on the other hand, 
have learned that not only professors but all advanced students ought to 
be given as much access as possible to all books not rare or irreplaceable. 
The experiment has been tried of classifying the books according to the 
departments of the University, and connecting each group with the seminar 
rooms of the department to which it is related. This is very well for men 
working within the limits of a definite stereotyped field, but a wise man has 
remarked that every new thinker seeks to cut a fresh diagonal through 
human knowledge, and when a man needs to consult a book outside the 
limits of his own department, he finds his work seriously embarrassed by 
the division of the library into departmental groups. In short, while the 
system made easy the use of books classified together, it placed well-nigh 
greater obstacles than before on the use of books classified elsewhere. 

By the munificence of the gift of the new library, with its space for rooms 
and stalls in the stack, we have been enabled to adopt a better plan, that 
of treating the library as one whole collection. The books on different sub- 
jects are shelved of course in different places, but not separated so as to 
hinder their free use by any one who has access to the shelves; while rooms 
and stalls are provided for the professors and all advanced students in the 
body of the stack. The plan by which this was accomplished was adapted 
from that of our own Law Library where the same thing had already been 
done on a smaller scale. The report of the Director of the University 
Library describes how it has worked after a year of trial. 

Divinity School : In the last report the growing affiliation of the Divinity 
School with other neighboring Schools of Theology was described, and dur- 
ing the past year an agreement has been made with the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution similar to that with the Theological School of Boston 
University. The report of Dean Fenn contains a statement of the relations 
thus created. The affiliation now comprises the Divinity School, Andover 
Theological Seminary, the Episcopal Theological School, the Theological 
School of Boston University, and the Newton Theological Institution, and 
although some of the agreements were made for a limited period no one 
would think of terminating them. The first three institutions named now 
consult together about appointments to their instructing staffs, so as to 
avoid needless duplication and furnish the largest opportunities to their 
students. The chief need of the Divinity School and of the associated 
institutions at present is a more systematic provision for training in 
pastoral work, and instruction in the social problems with which ministers 
are called upon to deal. This must be based upon a knowledge of modern 
economic conditions and principles, but it requires also a knowledge of 
their application to the questions a clergyman meets in his professional 
work. This matter is now under serious consideration. 
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Law School : The office of Dean of the Law School left vacant by the death 
of Ezra Ripley Thayer was filled by the appointment of Professor Roscoe 
Pound; while the position in the teaching staff was taken for thé time by 
Arthur Dehon Hill, LL.B. 1894, who was at the close of the year appointed 
Professor of Law. After a faithful and efficient service of eighteen years as 
Professor and Bussey Professor of Law, and an earlier service to the 
University as instructor for two years in other subjects, Joseph Doddridge 
Brannan retired and was made Professor Emeritus. His place has been 
taken for the present by Albert Martin Kales, A.B. 1896, LL.B. 1899, 
Professor of Law in Northwestern University, who has been appointed 
Professor of Law here for the year 1916-17. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., LL.B. 
1913, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Law. The burden of teach- 
ing under which the instructing staff labors, the great increase of late years 
in the proportion of students to teachers described in the last annual report, 
does not become less; and, in fact, the autumn of 1916 shows the largest 
number of students, and the largest entering class, that the School has ever 
known. The endowments are small in comparison with the work to be done, 
and have not grown with enlargement of the student body, so that the 
resources, which were at one time ample, are now quite inadequate. More- 
over, the School ought to do much more than prepare young men for prac- 
tice at the bar. Law and legal procedure have not fully kept pace with the 
material development of the age, with its rapid movement and changing 
problems. The world, and especially our own country, needs a greater 
respect for a better law; and those who recall the fact that the treatises of 
Joseph Story were written for lectures to the students in the Harvard Law 
School, will appreciate the service to jurisprudence that can be rendered in 
the professor’s chair. The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the School, which falls in the current academic year, would seem an ap- 
propriate occasion for increasing the endowment, and providing new pro- 
fessorships. 

Medical School : In the Medical School the George Fabyan Professorship 
of Comparative Pathology, left vacant by the resignation of Dr. Theobald 
Smith, has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Ernest Edward Tyzzer, 
who had been for eight years Assistant Professor of Pathology, and was 
at the time Director of the Cancer Commission and of the Huntington 
Memorial Hospital for Cancer. Dr. Charles James White has been ap- 
pointed Edward Wigglesworth Professor of Dermatology; and Dr. Abner 
Post has resigned as Professor of Syphilis, after a continuous and highly 
valued service in the Department since 1882. These are the only changes in 
professors’ chairs during the year; but an important change has occurred 
in connection with the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. By reason of the 
rule fixing a limit of age for service, Dr. Councilman has resigned as 
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Pathologist of that hospital, and in concert with the trustees of the hospital 
Dr. Wolbach has been selected in his place, being appointed at the same 
time Chairman of the Department of Pathology in the School. 

Like every other part of the University that has a large body of students, 
the Medical School has two distinct functions, teaching and productive 
research; and it is important to make sure that neither of these is crowded 
out by the other, for the qualifications required to fulfil both objects are 
not always combined in equal measure in the same person. There is need of 
the capable and inspiring teacher; there is need of the original investigator; 
and in a school of this size there is room for both, as well as for the rare 
man who possesses the two qualities in an eminent degree. Owing to the 
rapid increase of knowledge, and the consequent growth of specialization, 
the problems of a medical school are peculiarly complex. It is difficult for a 
professor to keep up with the advance in his own field, work diligently at 
his own research, and at the same time know what his colleagues are doing. 
To preserve the essential unity of medicine, therefore, in a period of rapid 
movement, is no simple task. 

The organization of our own School, by means of a committee of full 
professors, an administrative board and an elective faculty council, had 
become needlessly cumbrous; while the Faculty itself has grown so large 
that informal discussion is less frequent than in the past. In order to draw 
the many departments closer together and obtain greater cohesion, the 
Administrative Board has been given a more representative character, and 
such a position that it can maintain an oversight of the whole work in the 
School. The two departments also of Theory and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine are now consolidated into one large department with 
several professors, no one of whom has a permanent authority over the 
rest. This is in accordance with the general policy of the University in its 
other teaching branches, and is believed to give greater elasticity, with 
better opportunities for progressive work by the younger men. It repre- 
sents a tendency in the Medical School, and will probably be followed grad- 
ually in other departments, where the subjects are closely allied. 

School of Business Administration: The increase of students in the School 
of Business Administration has already been mentioned. This is significant 
as showing the appreciation by college men both of the preparation for 
commercial life which it is designed to give, and of the method in which 
the instruction is given, — the more so since the students come from a great 
variety of colleges scattered all over the country. The Dean’s report pre- 
sents the figures in detail. The School is also gaining the confidence of an 
ever-widening circle of business men, who open their doors to inspection 
and study by the students, send information of their affairs to the pro- 
fessors, and welcome the model systems of accounting in certain trades 
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sent out by the Bureau of Business Research. Several changes have been 
made in the instructing staff which will be found in the report of the Dean. 
Two of them relate to professors’ chairs, — the appointment of William 
James Cunningham, James J. Hill Professor of Transportation, and the 
promotion of William Morse Cole from Associate Professor to Professor of 
Accounting. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: The magnificent new laboratories 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology were completed at the close 
of the year; and we are anxious to obtain a decision on our bill asking for the 
instructions of the Court in regard to our authority to make the agreement 
with the Institute. The hearing has been unavoidably postponed by the 
illness of the counsel for the trustees under the will of Gordon McKay, but 
new counsel are now preparing for a hearing as rapidly as possible. Pending 
a decision it is improper to discuss the matter here, further than to say 
that a codperation in instruction and research has been provisionally estab- 
lished in the new buildings of the Institute, that it is working smoothly, 
and has resulted in an improvement in the instruction previously given in 
each institution. 

The University received by gift during the financial year for all pur- 
poses, beside the annual payment from the Trustees under the will of 
Gordon McKay, $1,677,621.85. 

Once more I want to draw attention to the urgent need of the Dental 
School, which receives little and deserves much. It is conducted almost 
without endowment, the Clinical Professors receiving no salaries, and 
barely traveling expenses, and it is doing a work highly creditable to the 
University. 

We have felt it our duty to abate the annual deficit, by raising the tuition 
fee, and by avoiding expenditures although they might be of great impor- 
tance for the improvement of our conditions. More endowment is urgently 
needed in many departments if Harvard is to maintain its rank among 
American institutions of learning. The salaries of the instructing staff 
have not been raised for many years, although the cost of living has risen 
greatly; and many members of the staff ought to receive higher salaries 
than can be paid to them today. For the welfare of our students and espe- 
cially of the undergraduates, for bringing about the conditions that will 
give them the full benefit of life and work here, it is highly important that 
we should be able to house all our undergraduates, and as many as possible 
of the students in the professional schools. But to do all this requires a 
great deal of money, and by raising our tuition fee we have drawn on our 
last source of supply. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Pror. WALTER RAYMOND SPALDING, ’87. 


Any article intending to give the alumni an account of the development 
and present condition of music at Harvard may well take for its text the 
statement of President Lowell in his Annual Report } for 1914-15: ‘‘ Music, 
indeed, forms, as it ought, an increasingly important part of the work of 
the University,”’ — a cool, dispassionate statement, but one amply justified 
by facts and, coming from the President, prophetic of future growth. 
These words, furthermore, if uttered twenty-five years ago, when, not- 
withstanding distinct achievement, music as an educational subject was 
on trial, would have been considered as the wildest rhapsody, for music 
through many years was thought to be a mere accessory, to be supported 
and endorsed only after more solid, useful subjects had been fully developed. 
When the history of education in America during the last half-century 
is adequately written, this narrow attitude on the part of our leading 
universities will require careful explanation. 

Music, the universal language, ever old and ever new, based on the 
elemental factors of rhythm and sound, and appealing directly to the 
emotions and ideal aspirations of man, surely needs no apology nor defense. 
From the days of the Greeks down through every civilization worthy of 
the name, it has been considered by poets and seers as the most sublime 
and mysterious influence in the universe. People who are unaware of its 
existence or are bereft of its tonic and uplifting effect are atrophied and 
only half alive in a most important part of their being — for we do have 
souls, emotions, imaginations, ideals, difficult as it is to define these 
shadowy realms of our nature, and many as are the people who are incapa- 
ble of recognizing anything unless it is expressed in terms of two and two. 
Music is the heaven-ordained food for these highest attributes. Many 
years ago President Eliot said that sentiments are realler things than 
mountains, forests, and rivers —a truth on which the American people 
may well ponder. And what educational policy is complete which ignores 
the appeal of sentiment? The original difficulty seems to have been to cor- 
relate this fiery and yet intangible subject with the educational curriculum 
as applied to the languages, history, mathematics, etc. The attitude of 
the Corporation a generation or more ago might be expressed in the words 
of Thoreau: “It is remarkable that our institutions can stand before music; 
it is so revolutionary.”’ But music has lived and prospered at Harvard, 
and the chief reasons for this growth, aside from the inherent vitality of 
the subject itself, may well be set forth. 


1 President’s Annual Report, p. 24. 
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In the first place Harvard has been most fortunate in having two Presi- 
dents in succession, Eliot and Lowell, who not only have been liberal 
enough to support music as a universally recognized fine art, but who 
were temperamentally in sympathy with it —and their efforts were 
always seconded by such members of the Corporation as Henry Lee 
Higginson, Dr. Arthur Cabot, and Dr. Henry P. Walcott — for there are 
always many estimable and useful citizens in Massachusetts who, as far as 
music is concerned, are color-blind. 

Secondly, music was founded at Harvard by John Knowles Paine, a 
man of foresight and courage, endowed with the unshaken belief that 
music was not only a great art, but an unequaled subject for the educa- 
tion of the young, appealing as it does to the imagination, the emotions, 
and the taste; codrdinating the ear, the eye, and the brain; and in execu- 
tive work, the hand and the foot; demanding and, at the same time, gener- 
ating, powers of glowing fancy, precision, and untiring patience. Prof. 
Paine’s prophetic vision has been amply realized: for many years he taught 
single-handed; now there are six members on the teaching staff, two pro- 
fessors, three instructors, and an assistant. In place of the four or five 
courses of former times, the Department now offers ten to twelve; and 
these courses are taken by from 250 to 300 students. This growth in a free 
elective system is convincing evidence that the students want music. 

A third and most important reason for the development of music at 
Harvard is its proximity to Boston, which may fairly be called one of the 
leading musical centres of the world. Not only are such organizations as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Handel and Haydn Society, the 
Apollo Club, the Cecilia Society, the Harvard Musical Association of world- 
famed eminence, but Harvard graduates have taken such a vital part in 
their establishment and are such active workers in their progress that the 
affiliation between them and the musical life of the College is close and 
beneficial. The permanent establishment of the Symphony Orchestra 
through the generosity of Mr. Higginson on the foundations laid by the 
Harvard Musical Association has been ably described by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, ’87; and this narrative ! of a benefaction in which all Harvard men 
take a grateful pride is a glorious incentive to those who would work for 
the future cause of music. 

The aim of the Department is twofold. One group of courses is of a 
grammatical and technical nature, and so planned that the student with 
imagination may receive such a training that, if he has anything to say, he 
will express himself clearly and artistically. Just in this connection a reply 
may be made to those who look askance at the teaching of music in a 
college because the Department has not produced more original composers. 
The Department assumes no more responsibility in the production of 

1 The Boston Symphony Orchestra, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
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creative musical geniuses than the Department of English would in the 
production of poets. The art of music has not yet come to bear a sufficiently 
vital relationship to the life of the people, so that we may expect a large 
annual crop of American composers. Those who wish to pursue this very 
interesting subject may be cordially recommended to a recent book by 
the English scholar Cecil Forsyth, Nationalism and Music. The fact, 
however, is significant and encouraging that, if the estimate is narrowed 
down to college men; and even Harvard men, a large percentage of the 
original composers, the critics, the teachers, and the writers on music have 
been Harvard graduates. It is sufficient to mention such composers as 
J. C. D. Parker, 48; G. L. Osgood, ’66; Arthur Foote, ’74; George Burdett, 
’81; Louis A. Coerne, ’90; L. S. Thompson, ’92; F. S. Converse, ’93; P. L. 
Atherton, ’93; E. B. Hill, ’95; D. G. Mason, 795; John Carpenter, ’97; 
W. C. Heilman, ’00; F. M. Class, 03; and a number of younger men of 
real promise, such as A. T. Davison, 06; Edward Ballantine, 07; Charles 
L. Seeger, 08; P. G. Clapp, ’09; and Chalmers Clifton, °12. 

In the critical field we find such influential writers as W. F. Apthorp, 
’69, for many years the musical critic of the Boston Transcript and the 
compiler of the Boston Symphony programme books; H. T. Finck, ’76, 
the well-known Wagnerian scholar; Philip Goepp, °84; Richard Aldrich, 
’85. Apropos of the literary side of music, comparatively few people know 
that the most famous of all Beethoven biographers was Alexander Thayer, 
’43, who for many years was consul at Trieste and who wrote his celebrated 
Life originally in German. A few years ago W. J. Baltzell, music critic of 
the Ditson Company, compiled some interesting statistics showing the 
varied fields of musical activity in which college graduates are working.! It 
is encouraging to see that Harvard in actual attainment, with fifty-four 





names, is far in advance of any other college. 

A second group of so-called “‘cultural” courses deals with the historical, 
biographical, and esthetic aspects of the subject, and assuming that every 
normal man has a love for music, however latent, offers the student an 
opportunity to become familiar with the masterpieces of musical literature, 
to train systematically his powers of appreciation, and to refine his taste; 
for, if a man is considered illiterate if he is ignorant of the works of Shake- 
E speare, Milton, Moliére, Cervantes, Goethe, etc., he is certainly unculti- 
vated if Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Verdi, and Wagner mean 
nothing to him. These courses —Music 3, 4, 4a and 4b — are all compre- 
hensively illustrated by such media as the solo pianoforte, two piano- 
fortes, voice, string quartet, and various ensemble groups, — many of the 
Boston artists giving their services as an endorsement of the work which 





i “The American College Man in Music.”” The Musical Quarterly. G. Schirmer, 
New York. Vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 623-36. 
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Harvard is doing. The Corporation also has been most generous in pro- 
viding an equipment for classroom study, the University owning more than 
one hundred duplicate copies of many standard compositions. In Music 4, 
the largest appreciation course, the numbers have grown in fifteen years 
from about 25 to 120. In fact, a Harvard student with innate musical 
aptitude can now secure a general education, and at the same time by 
specializing in music prepare himself for subsequent professional advance- 
ment. Twenty years ago this ideal condition could be secured only by 
residence abroad. 

There also exists an agreement with the New England Conservatory of 
Music by which members of the higher theoretical courses may supple- 
ment their work by the playing and studying of symphonic scores with the 
excellent Conservatory orchestra. The Department of Music and the cor- 
related activities, such as the Pierian Sodality Orchestra, the Glee Club, 
the Musical Review, and the Musical Club, have been most fortunate in 
the securing of a permanent home three years ago through the generosity 
of James Loeb, ’88, and a few other alumni; Mr. Loeb’s original gift was 
$80,000. A beautiful building of dignified Colonial simplicity has been 
erected from the plans of J. M. Howells, 91. A maintenance fund of 
$50,600 was also raised through the enthusiasm of the alumni and outside 
friends of music. Thus a subject with the undying vigor of music, estab- 
lished now for more than half a century (Prof. Paine began to teach in 
62), with a home of its own and enshrined in the hearts of the students, 
may fairly be considered a permanent factor in the life of the University. 

But this growth of music has a far wider meaning than that connected 
with any single institution or any given locality. It is a direct reflection 
of what is going on in the country at large; and it is right that Harvard, if 
she claims to be a national university, should lead in this advance, for 
signs are multiplying that the American people is awakening to the fact 
that the concrete does not represent all and certainly not the best of life, 
and that education heretofore has concerned itself too exclusively with the 
acquisition and memorizing of facts, and has paid far too little attention to 
the emotions and the senses. A fact is a very slippery thing, and the 
platitudes of one generation are often the jest of the next; but the soul and 
spirit of man have not changed a whit since the pyramids. Any one with 
glowing, constructive imagination, with broad sympathy, with discerning 
taste, with all his senses keenly attuned, is living up to his birthright and 
fulfilling his destiny. Any one less developed, less well rounded, is likely 


to be a mere machine, however efficient. 

A genuine demand for music is sweeping over the country. We see its 
manifestations in the founding of music settlements, of civic opera, of 
community choruses, and in the systematic and improved attention paid 
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to music in the public schools. President Eliot has recently published a 
report for the Rockefeller Institute in which he pleads most convincingly 
that the cultivation of the senses — meaning primarily the eye and the 
ear — should be a distinct part of all secondary and collegiate education. 
In this work in many American cities Harvard alumni are taking an active 
part. We have had the college man in politics and in municipal work. He 
is now playing his réle in music. At the present rate of progress, within 
a few generations America may confidently look forward to being recog- 
nized as a genuinely musical country. 





PROFESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG.? 
Pror. GEORGE FOOT MOORE. 


Tue thought that always comes to us first at the sudden death of a man 
in the fulness of his powers and in the midst of a useful career is the untime- 
liness of it. Yet if a less merciful Providence left to us to choose the time 
of our death, is not this what a wise man would elect for himself? And who 
could wish for himself a better way to end life than in the very act and 
place of his vocation — the captain on the bridge, the statesman on the 
floor of the senate, the teacher with the words of instruction on his lips? 

Close upon this must have risen, at least in the minds of his older col- 
leagues, the reflection that this death, following so soon upon that of 
Professor Royce, takes from the roll of instructors the last of the famous 
group of teachers of philosophy who for a generation lent lustre to the 
University at home and abroad. Palmer, the benediction of whose presence 
is still with us, James, Royce, Miinsterberg, and, a little later, Santayana, 
made such a constellation as no American University has seen, or may 
perhaps see again in our time. They were men of widely diverse types; 
fundamentally different philosophies and opposite ways of approaching 
all philosophical problems were represented among them. It was no “‘Har- 
vard School,” having a system to inoculate the minds of docile pupils 
with, but so many vigorous and independent thinkers, fit to inspire stu- 
dents to thought by their very disagreements. For in fact they agreed on 
little else than freedom to disagree, and in their generous admiration and 
affection for one another. Uniformity of opinion on things human or 
divine they had no wish to see among themselves or in their pupils, know- 
ing that it is purchasable only by renunciation of a man’s right to think 
for himself, which is worth more to him than even the possession of the 
truth. 

Into this circle, whose senior members were then but fifty years of age, 


1 Spoken at Professor Miinsterberg’s funeral at his house. 
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Miinsterberg came in 1892, a man of twenty-nine, beyond his years in 
maturity and attainment, yet as youthful in spirit as the oldest of them. 
He brought to Cambridge, to the laboratory where James had introduced 
the new methods of experimental psychology, a thorough training in both 
philosophy and physiology, brilliant promise, and enthusiasm for the 
nascent science. To have enjoyed the fellowship, the esteem, the affection, 
of such colleagues was the greatest distinction, as it must have been the 
greatest satisfaction of his life. And, though not half Nestor’s age, he 
must, I imagine, sometimes in later days have called to mind the lines of 
the Iliad, 
“Denn schon vormals pflog ich mit stiirkeren Miinnern Gemeinschaft, 
. und dennoch verachteten jene mich nimmer! 
Solcherlei Minner ja sah ich noch nie, und sehe sie schwerlich.”’ 

As time went by the range of his own interests and of his instruction 
widened; psychology in its broader meaning and the larger problems of 
philosophy drew him somewhat away from the purely experimental field 
of physiological psychology, which he left more and more to the competent 
hands of younger men whom he had trained in its methods. 

Like every one of that remarkable group, he was a notable teacher as 
well as scholar and investigator. For years he introduced large classes of 
beginners to the study of psychology, and had the teacher’s joy in the 
kindling interest of his students in the subject and in their friendly regard 
for himself. He believed, too, that modern psychology has important 
applications not only to education but to many practical concerns of life, 
and did much with voice and pen to bring the results and uses of the 
science to the knowledge of the larger public. 

Nor were his activities limited to his academic calling. He felt it to be 
his mission, as a German whose life work was cast in America, to help the 
two peoples to a better understanding and so to a higher appreciation of 
each other. Therefore he interested himself in all enterprises that might 
bring foreign and American scholars more closely together, especially on 
American soil, such as the International Congress of Arts and Sciences at 
St. Louis in 1904, in which he was one of the moving spirits, and the inter- 
change of teachers between German and American schools and universi- 
ties. He sought to promote this understanding also by occasional articles 
and addresses and by books of larger scope, like ““The Americans.” In 
either people he saw excellences that might well be cultivated by the 
other, and defects for which the example of the other might be a remedy. 
We, for example, did not sufficiently prize the right and worth of indi- 
viduality, and submitted with too much docility to the conformities and 
uniformities of convention and mass opinion; ideals and interests on which 
Germans set a high value were too little esteemed among us. He believed 
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that by cultivating their distinctive excellences and ideals and holding 
them up before us the German element in the composite American people 
would contribute most to the civilization which the New World will in 
time develop as its own. 

The task of the international interpreter is always a thankless one; the 
portrait never pleases the sitter, whether it be the lamp-black and white- 
wash snap-shot of some literary tourist or the deliberate character-study 
of a people, and comparisons are proverbially odious. So Professor 
Miinsterberg found it. 

In the same consciousness of a mission to fulfil, in more recent years, he 
tried to expound the German view of the remoter as well as the proximate 
causes of the present war and to set forth German aspirations and aims 
in such a way as to contribute to a better understanding of the European 
situation, pointing out at the same time the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of America. The reception his first efforts met would have deterred 
most men from pursuing the fruitless enterprise; but he kept on, impelled 
by a sense of the duty he owed to both peoples, and with a pathetic faith 
that some day the native fair-mindedness of Americans would so far 
assert itself as to remember that “‘audiatur et altera pars”’ is the funda- 
mental maxim of justice, historical as well as jural. 

This course cost him the alienation of colleagues whose esteem he 
valued and friends whose intimacy had been precious to him. It was this 
isolation — not the vilification to which he was exposed — that put his 
courage to the proof. The courage to do a man’s duty as he sees it is for- 
tunately not rare; to bear accusation and insinuation without resentment 
or bitterness is a severer test of the spirit. But through everything he 
preserved his sweetness of temper, his charity, his optimism. These 
qualities were indeed conspicuous in him. Those who least understood or 
most misjudged him could not but recognize that he was a warm-hearted 
man, impulsive in his way, generous, forbearing and forgiving when he 
had a quarrel against any. Withal he was a nature of almost childlike 
transparency in act and motive, and he paid the penalty of his simplicity. 

“Die Wenigen, die was davon erkannt, 
Die téricht gnug ihr volles Herz nicht wahrten, 
Dem Piébel ihr Gefiihl, ihr Schauen offenbarten, 
Hat man von je gekreuzigt und verbrannt.” 

All in all, his was a character so alien to our American, and perhaps 
especially to our New England, temper and habit that it was inevitably 
misunderstood and misjudged; for we judge others’ words and deeds as 
what they say and do would rightly be judged if we did it, naively making 
ourselves the measure of all things. And on the other hand, he illustrated 
the difficulty — the well-nigh impossibility — of entering into the spirit 
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of another people, of understanding a civilization that has had a widely 
different history, and the traditions of a society to which he always 
remained foreign. 

From the storms that raged without he had a secure haven of refuge in 
his home and in a rarely beautiful family life, where his gentle and loving 
nature found full response of devotion. Into the sacredness of that retreat 
it is not for us to intrude, nor into the depths of grief which his death has 
brought thither. 

The restoration of peace and good-will in a world that seems filled with 
hatred and strife was the dearest wish of his heart; how it might be brought 
about and how perpetuated was much in his thought and on his pen. 
Strangely, it may some day seem when passion has subsided, nothing that 
he wrote about war was taken so much amiss as that he should presume to 
speak of peace. But it was with a hopeful heart and a smiling prediction 
of peace before long that he left his kome to go to his last lecture. And 
so he entered into the eternal peace. 





TEACHING OF FRENCH BEFORE 1750.! 
ALBERT MATTHEWS, ’82. 


Tuouau French was not taught at Harvard by a regularly appointed 
instructor until 1787, nevertheless before 1750 permission had been granted 
to at least two persons and probably to a third person to give instruction 
in French to such students as desired it. 

The first pamphlet on the French language to be published in this 
country was Thomas Blair’s Some Short and Easy Rules Teaching The true 
Pronunciation of the French Language, printed at Boston in 1720. In 
his dedication to President Leverett, Blair said: 

SIR, It is no small Pleasure to me, that I have this publick Opportunity of rendering 
you those Thanks, which are deservedly due to the Favour you have granted me, in 
permitting me to instruct in the French Language some of those Young Gentlemen who 
are (happily) under your Care. 

When Blair began to teach, and for how long a period he taught, it 
is impossible to say, since the Corporation Records and the Overseers’ 
Records are silent and Blair’s pamphlet is our only source of information 
in regard to the episode. The only copy of the pamphlet which I have 
seen, owned by the Massachusctts Historical Society, has written in ink 
on the title-page ‘“‘Sam! Barrett.” If this is the autograph of the Rev. 
Samuel Barrett who graduated in 1721, it is possible that the pamphlet 


1 Reprinted, with omissions, from the Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, xvii, 216-32. 
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had been used as a textbook. Nor do we know with certainty exactly who 
Thomas Blair was, but perhaps he was the Scotchman of that name who 
died at Chilmark on October 27, 1723. If so, then he must have aban- 
doned teaching French to the students within three years. 

For a decade thereafter there is no further allusion to the teaching of 
French at Harvard, but the 1910 Quinquennial Catalogue informs us that 
from 1733 to 1735 French was taught by an instructor whose name is 
given as “‘M. Longloisserie,” and it is stated that he was one of those In- 
structors “not regularly appointed, but. persons permitted by the Corpora- 
tion ! to teach such students as so desired.” This introduces us to an in- 
teresting character who has hitherto eluded identification. His name, 
which naturally occurs in various forms, was unquestionably Louis Lan- 
gloiserie. Our knowledge of this gentleman begins, curiously enough, with 
a note on the title-page of an edition of the Bible, printed in London in 
1723, as follows: ‘‘ Louis Langloiserie est parti de Canada pour la Nouvelle 
York l'année 1725.’’? 

Langloiserie belonged to a family that had made its appearance in 
Canada in the seventeenth century, and upon his arrival in New York in 
1725 was apparently thirty years old. That he had then embraced Protes- 
tantism, or did so shortly afterwards, may be assumed from what we hear 
about him later on. On June 17, 1726, there was passed “‘ An Act to entitle 
Lovis Hector Piot De Langloiserie to the Sole Fishery of Porpoises in the 
Province of New York during the Term of Ten Years.’ Whether he 
actually entered upon this undertaking is not known, but if he did he must 
soon have abandoned it, for he appears to have entered the family of 
William Burnet, then Governor of New York and New Jersey. In 1728 
Burnet was transferred to Massachusetts, and reached Boston on July 29 
of that year, presumably bringing Langloiserie with him. Late in life 
exactly when is not known, but certainly after his final departure from 
Boston in 1774 — Governor Hutchinson (H. C. 1727) drew up a sketch 
of himself which affords a glimpse of Langloiserie and of an early French 
Club in Boston: 


When he left College he went into his father’s counting house, and became a 
Merchant Apprentice, from 17 years to 21. He saw how much he had neglected his 
studies at College, and applied to his schoolmaster, (who succeeded M* Bernard, 
and whose tuition he was under about five years), and desired he would allow him to 
spend two or three evenings in a week in going over some of the Latin Classicks, 








1 This statement needs modification, since Langloiserie’s permission to teach 
was granted not by the Corporation but by the President and Tutors (or Faculty). 
Also, Blair’s permission was granted by the President alone. 

2 For information in regard to the Bible, I am indebted to the late William H. 
Tillinghast, to whom I communicated in 1911 my identification of ‘‘M. Longlois- 
serie’’ as Lovis Langloiserie, and to Miss Elizabeth E. Dana of Cambridge. 
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which he readily consented to. In a short time he acquired a relish for the Latin 
tongue, which he never lost. Soon after he put himself under M. Le Mercier, the 
French Minister, and then began to learn the French tongue; but Monsieur Lang- 
gloiseier, arriving at Boston soon after, in Gov. Burnet’s family, & M* Lidius of 
Albany, who had lived and married in Canada, and M' Chardon, a young gentle- 
man of fortune from London, being also in Boston, a French Club was formed, of 
which the three gentlemen above named were members, and M* Gridley, the 
Lawyer, M" Jo. Greene, Lovell, and two or three more New England young gentle- 
men were members, & the whole conversation was to be in French. 


_ 


Governor Burnet died suddenly in Boston on Sunday, September 7, 
1729, one account stating that on “‘Sunday morning he... knew his 
Physicians distinctly, and some of his Attendants, and spoke in French to 
M. Langlazerie.”” His funeral took place on Friday, September 12th, when 
“The Chief Mourners were his eldest Son Mr. Gilbert Burnet, his Son and 
Daughter William and Mary, the two Sisters of his late Wife, being led 
by Jacob Wendell and Mr. Langlazerie, attended by his Domesticks.”’ 

Upon the death of his patron, Langloiserie was thrown on his own 
resources, and presumably at once went to Europe, as an advertisement in 
the New England Weekly Journal of September 29, 1729, stated that 
“Mr. Langlaizere ts Bound for London.” <A year later, however, he was 
again in Boston, and on October 21, 1730, obtained from the Selectmen 
permission to open a French school. Whereupon the following advertise- 
ment was inserted in the New England Weekly Journal of October 26, 
1730: 

*t* Mr. Louis Langloiserie having leave from the Gentlemen Select-Men of the 
Town of Boston, to keep a School for the Teaching the Rudiments of the French Tongue: 
These are therefore to acquaint all Persons that are inclined and such as are disposed 
to send their Children to learn that Language, that the said Louis Langloiserie now 
dwells at Mr. Timothy Green’s Printer in Queen-Street Boston, where he Teaches 
School. 

Three vears later he asked the College authorities to be allowed to teach 
French to the students, and under date of September 1, 1733, the Faculty 
granted the request with conditions: 

Eodem tempore. Upon a motion made by mf? Longlaserie, asking Libertie to 
teach y® French Tongue to such Undergraduates as are desirous to attend his In- 
structions — Agreed, yt he be allowed so to do, provided yt he teach none but such 
as have the Consent of their Parents or Guardians therefor, signifi’d to their respec- 
tive Tutors under their hands; and yt he take such times for his Instructions, as 
shall not Interfere with any of y® College Studying hours or Exercises. 

On July 15, 1734, another advertisement was printed in the New England 


Weekly Journal: 


TYNHIS is to Notify any young Gentlemen who are desirous to learn the French 
Tongue, that Mr. Langloiserie will keep his French School, three days in the 
Week at Cambridge, and three days at Boston, at the House of Mr. Benj. Bridge in 
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King-street; where he will give his Attendance to as many as will please to come 
to him. 

If any young Laprgs are curious of learning that Language, they will find him 
ready to wait upon them at said House, at what hours they please, and a Room pur- 
posely provided for them. And he will endeavour such a method as may not only 
bring the Learners into as speedy an Acquaintance as possible with the French 
Tongue, but at the same time lead them into the Knowledge of some agreeable 
parts of History. 


Things appear to have gone smoothly with Langloiserie at Harvard for 
a year and a half, when suddenly he found himself in deep waters. At a 
Corporation meeting held April 1, 1735, we read: 


Whereas there are general Rumours abroad, as if m™ Longlazeree (yt has been 
permitted by y® President & Tutors to teach y® French tongue to such Undergrad- 
uates, as their Parents or Guardians shall desire may be instructed by him) holds 
and delivers some unsound & dangerous Doctrines, voted; yt y® President & 
Tutors be desired to examine into yt affair, and do what they shall think proper 
upon it. 


Immediately the Overseers took action, and on April 8, 1735, voted — 


6 That a Committee be appointed to Enquire into the present State of the Col- 
lege The Committee appointed were the Honble Ezekiel Lewis Josiah Willard Jacob 
Wendel Esq's with the Rev’ D™ Sewal M? Webb M® Cooper & M® Gee. 

7 The following Vote was passed viz Whereas there has been a complaint entered 
at this board that certain dangerous Errors have been vented by M' Longloissorie 
at the College it be an Instruction to the Committee to Enquire how far these 
principles have been propogated & received and make a report to this board. 


The report of the committee and the action thereon by the Overseers are 
recorded in the meeting held May 13th: 


The Hone Ezekiel Lewis Esq’ from the Committee appointed the 8th of April 
Last gave in the following report viz 


The Committee appointed by the Honble & Rev4 Overseers of Harvard College 
Apr 8th 1735 to Enquire into the present State of s4 College and to make report 
how far certain dangerous Errors said to have been vented by mf? Longloissorie 
have been propogated & received there having met and made Enquiry upon those 
matters doe report as follows viz 

That upon discoursing with the Rev‘ Presidt & Tuto's who had Examined Mt 
Longloissorie and a Number of his schollars it did not appear that M' Long- 
loissorie had vented any of his dangerous Errors among the undergraduates nor 
that they had been Embraced by any of the graduates to whom he had freely 
communicated them. But upon discoursing M* Rogers! one of the Tuto's on occasion 
of the reports concerning him w*! were brought to this board he appeared to think 
it a hardship that he sh¢ be Examined as to his particular sentiments on the said 
heads when there had been no express Charge Laid against him & declined to give 
us any such answers as might Enable us to report him free & clear of those opin- 
ions — 

As to the general State of the College this Committee not having had Convenient 








1 Rev. Daniel Rogers (H. C, 1725; d. 1785). 
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Opportunity to make Enquiry into it are humbly of Opinion that this Honble & 
Rev! board wil think fit to appoint a Committee to Enquire & make report on that 
head at the next anniversary meeting’ 

Cambr. May 13. 1735 Ezek. Lewis 


After a debate on the first article of the afores4 report It was Voted — That the 
President & Tut's have not power by any Law! to introduce or permit any person 
to Instruct schollars in arts or Languages in this Society and therefore the per- 
mission sometime since given by them to M® Longloissorie to teach the French 
tongue is in itself void and inasmuch as this board Judg it not consistent with the 
safety of the College that the said M* Longloissoire shd continue to teach the 
French Language there any Longer It was therefore Voted that the Presidt & Tut's 
be directed to forbid the Students whether Graduates or Undergraduates from 
attending on his Instructions either within the College walls or Elsewhere 

Upon debate had on the second paragraph of this report the board think it 
proper to assert & declare their right to Examine into the principles of all those 
that are Employed in the instruction of the Students of the College upon any Just 
Suspicion of their holding dangerous tenents althé no Express Charge be Layed in 
against them — And that it be recommended to the Corporation to take due Care 
as to the principles of such persons as shal from time to time be chosen by them into 
any office for instruction and that no person chosen into such an office shal be 
accepted or Continued who refuseth when desired to give Satisfaction to this 
board as to their principles in religion 

Voted That the former Committee appointed the 8th of April last be continued 
with respect to the Last article of their report & that Francis Foxcroft Esq be 
added to them 


’ The final allusion to this matter occurs in the Faculty Records under 


date of May 20: 


President & Tutors met (May. 20. 1735) and consider’d, y® first part of y° Report 
given in by y® Committee of y® Overseers, to said Overseers y® 13. currant, and 
y® vote of y® Overseers upon it, & agreed, yt said part of y® Vote thereon should 
be read in y® Hall; y® President also declaring agreable to said Vote, yt President 
& Tutors do forbid y® Scholars to attend y® Instructions of m™ Longlazaree. 


“It would be interesting to know,” wrote the late Mr. William H. 
Tillinghast to the present writer in 1911, “‘ what were the errors by which 
the Overseers were so much alarmed. Did he anticipate Tom Paine?” 
And again: 


It will also be interesting to know how long Langloiserie continued his school in 
Boston. No doubt he was a Roman Catholic and that may be the source of trouble, 
though in that case I do not quite see why the Overseers should have made such 
indefinite mention of his opinions unless they did not wish it to appear on the records 
that students had been permitted to receive instruction from a Roman Catholic. 





1 Notwithstanding this assertion, in later years the President and Tutors again 
exercised this power, for on February 4, 1761, the Faculty voted ‘‘ That St Toppan be 
allow’d, according to his Petition therefor, To keep a French School in the Even- 
ings, till the next Commencement, to teach such Schollars as are desirous to earn 
that Language, their Parents manifesting there consent thereto.” 
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How long Langloiserie continued his school, when he left Boston if he 
did leave it, when he died if he remained here, or what finally became 
of him, are matters wholly of conjecture, since with a single exception I 
have been unable to find any allusion to him after the College authorities 
took away his permission to teach French to the students. It is certain, 
however, that Mr. Tillinghast was mistaken in suggesting that Langloiserie 
anticipated Tom Paine and in supposing that he was a Roman Catholic. 
He had been a Catholic earlier, and later he returned to Catholicism, but 
during his residence in Boston — or at all events while he was teaching 
French to the students — he was a Protestant. Our final glimpse of him is 
as singular as was the first reference to him in the Bible of 1723. For though 
he may not have been in Boston when the Rev. George Whitefield first 
came here in 1740, and though there is no evidence that if here he was in- 
fluenced by the noted preacher, yet had it not been for “‘the Great Awaken- 
ing’’ and the consequent heated controversy that so stirred New England 
we should know nothing further about him. Of the endless pamphlets to 
which this controversy gave rise, it is necessary to mention only three. 
Whitefield having animadverted upon Harvard College, the College au- 
thorities replied in 1744 with “The Testimony Of the President, Professors, 
Tutors and Hebrew Instructor of Harvard College in Cambridge, Against 
the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield, And his Conduct.” Early in 1745 
Whitefield came back with “‘A Letter to the Rev. the President, And 
Professors .. . In answer to A Testimony Publish’d by them against the 
Reverend Mr. George Whitefield, And his Conduct,” and at once the Rev. 
Edward Wigglesworth rejoined with “A Letter To the Reverend Mr. 
George Whitefield, By Way of Reply To his Answer to the College Testi- 
mony against him and his Conduct.” In the first of these pamphlets the 
College officers said: 


First then, we charge him, with Enthusiasm. Now that we may speak clearly 
upon this Head, we mean by an Enthusiast, one that acts, either according to 
Dreams, or some sudden Impulses and Impressions upon his Mind, which he fondly 
imagines to be from the Spirit of God, perswuading and inclining him thereby to 
such and such Actions, tho’ he hath no Proof that such Perswuasions or Impressions 
are from the holy Spirit: For the perceiving a strong Impression upon our Minds, 
or a violent Inclination to do any Action, is a very different Thing from perceiving 
such Impressions to be from the Spirit of God moving upon the Heart. 


It is in the third pamphlet that the allusion to Langloiserie, though he 
is not mentioned by name, occurs. Professor Wigglesworth wrote: 


Tue first Thing we charge you with is Enthusiasm. This we take to be a Charge 
of an higher Nature, than perhaps People are generally aware of. They who are 
unacquainted with the Histories of former Ages, and so strangers to the Mischiefs 
which Enthusiasm hath often brought upon both States and Churches, may be too 
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apt to think it a pretty harmless Thing; and may fancy an Enthusiatick Turn to be an 
Innocent Weakness, to which none but good Men are liable. But all who duly consider 
the natural Tendency of this cast of Mind, and are acquainted with the outragious 
Acts of Wickedness, which Men have been frequently led into by it, cannot but 
dread and set themselves vigorously to oppose its first Appearance. 

Ir we consider the Nature of Enthusiasm, which is to make a Man imagine, that 
almost any Tho’t which bears strongly upon his Mind (whether it came into it by 
Dreams, Suggestion, or whatever other Way) is from the Spirit of God; when at 
the same Time he hath no Proof that it is; it will plainly appear to be a very danger- 
ous Thing. For if a Man believes the Tho’t which bears upon his Mind, to be from 
the Spirit of God, he must think it his Duty to conduct himself agreably to it... . 
So that a Man of an Enthusiastick Turn is likely to have but little Help in his Con- 
duct, either from his own Reason or from the Holy Scriptures, whenever a Tho’t 
from some other Quarter rushes strongly into his Mind, or lieth much upon it. And 
what Wonder will it be, if Men in such a Case, are led on insensibly, till they have 
put away a good Conscience, and concerning Faith have made Shipwrack in a most 
surprising Manner. 

Anp such hath been found by sad Experience to be the Fruit of Enthusiasm, in 
all Ages of the Christian Church. But we shall only mention two or three Instances, 
looking no farther back than the Times of the happy Reformation from Popery. 


Wigglesworth then goes on to cite one instance from the sixteenth cen- 
tury and one from the seventeenth century, and then continues: 


WE shall take Notice of but one Instance more, among the Multitudes which 
might be rehearsed; for hardly any Age of the Christian Church hath passed with- 
out them: And tho’ the Instance which we shall now pitch upon, did not end so 
tragically as the two already mentioned; yet Enthusiasm in this proved as destruc- 
tive to Faith, as it did to a good Conscience in the two former. And we the rather 
speak of this, because the World hath never yet had any publick Account of it. 
And we our selves very sensibly felt its ill Effects, in the Society under our Care, not 
more than Ten Years ago; when a Gentleman, who had been permitted to teach 
the French tongue in the College, where he had behaved himself to all Appearance 
unblameably, at length began to give too much heed to certain Dreams, which he 
supposed to be of Divine Original. And when once he had gotten his Imagination 
thoro'ly heated with these, he soon began to fancy himself favoured frequently, 
with Visions too; and these sometimes attended with articulate Voices to instruct 
him in the Divine Meaning and Design of them. Upon this he very industriously, 
tho’ with as little Observation as he could, endeavoured to propagate among his 
intimate Friends, several strange and pernicious Doctrines; such as the unlawful- 
ness of Magistracy among Christians, and consequently of any temporal Punish- 
ments for evil Doers, from men; that Punishment from God in the Future State 
would be sure not be eternal, nor any other, nor perhaps more, even for a Time, 
than what wicked Men now suffer in this World, by being abandoned to the out- 
rage of their own and others Passions, &c. That a standing Ministry, Ordinances, 
the Christian Sabbath, and Social Worship, were all without Warrant from the 
New-Testament: That, beside our blessed Lord of the tribe of Judah, who was in 
his Account but a meer Creature, (if not a meer Man) there was quickly to be ex- 
pected a second Messiah of the Tribe of Ephraim, who is the Shepherd the Stone of 
Israel, spoken of Gen. 49. 24. And the person like the Son of Man, whom Daniel saw 
in the Nizht Visions, to whom there was given Dominion and Glory, and a Kingdom, 
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&c.! that this Person was then in Being; that he had been often presented to him 
in Vision, and was one whom he knew very well. And tho’ he declined telling who 
he was, under Pretence of wanting a Permission for it; yet, by many Circumstances 
it appeared highly probable, that he himself was the Man, in his own Conceit. 
Nor was his being by Birth a French Man, an Objection of Force enough to be 
set in Opposition to his heavenly Visions; for Multitudes in the World (as he said) 
are undoubtedly of Israelitish Extract, who are not known to be so, either by them- 
selves or others. And since the Posterity of Jacob have utterly lost their Genealogies, 
it was impossible that Ben Ephraim should know his own Descent, otherwise than 
by Revelation; or be able to make it out to others, but by the Gifts of Prophesy 
and Miracles. 

Anp these Gifts, he once and again before very credible Witness, declared, that 
he knew by Revelation he should shortly be endued with from on High, in as great 
a Degree as ever the Apostles were, to say nothing more. 

Tues extraordinary Things Monsieur did not broach all at once; but by little 
and little; the most plausible of them, or rather some plausible Deductions from 
them, first, and only to such (as to use his own Expression) he found of a teachable 
Spirit; till at length the Secrets were imparted to too many to remain such any 
longer. 

Tue Propagator of them now wazed bold,? professed the strongest Assurance 
imaginable of the Divine original of his Dreams and Visions, and of the sacred Truth 
of those Doctrines and Interpretations of Scripture which he had by these Means been 
led into; and sometimes went so far as to declare, that if the Event should prove 
these Things to be Delusions, he should doubt, for his part, whether God ever made 
any Revelations at all to Men. 

WE soon perceived, that too great a Respect was paid, by several in our Society, 
and elsewhere, to his Pretences to Visions and Revelations; that one of his greatest 
Confidents began to be favoured with Visions too, in his own Conceit; and that 
others were in suspence, whether he might not be a Teacher sent from God; and 
waited with some Impatience to see him begin to prove his Mission, and were likely 
to take up with Evidences slight enough. 

As the Gentleman’s Notions were no longer Privacies, it soon appeared, that they 
had been industriously spread by some, among their Friends, in Places far an+] 
near; that many People’s Minds were greatly moved with them; and strange Appr :- 
hensions and Expectations raised, of what these Things would come to. 

It would be beside our present Business to relate by what Means, thro’ the good 
Providence of God, it was at length made manifest, that these high Pretences to 
extraordinary Divine Communications were all meer Delusions; and so the Minds of 
People again quieted. 

Ir would be of more Importance to remark, what was the End of these Things 
with respect to the Enthusiastick Gentleman himself; namely, That when he began 
to be exalted above Measure, with the abundance of his imaginary Revelations, he with- 
drew himself entirely from the publick Worship of God, which he before diligently 
(and so far as appeared) devoutly used to attend; and he has since returned to the 
Idolatries of the Church of Rome, from which he had professed himself a sincere 
Convert. 


It would seem from the final sentence that Langloiserie was still living 
in 1745. 
The third and last instance known to me of teaching French at Harvard 


1 Dan. 9. 13, 14. 2 Longed to suffer Persecution. 
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before 1750 is in one respect more obscure than the other two instances. 
For it is clear that Blair obtained his permission to teach from the Presi- 
dent, while it is certain that Langloiserie’s permission came from the 
President and Tutors (or the Faculty). But by whom or by what authority 
“Mr. Gardner” was allowed to teach French in 1746-48 does not appear, 
though that he did so is certain. Under date of January 2, 1746, Edward A. 
Holyoke, then a Senior, wrote: ‘Dearborn, Oliver and I went into Mr 
Gardner to Day to Learn French;” and on February 21st following he 
recorded that “We did not go in to M? Gardner.”” On March 15, 1748, 
John Holyoke, then a Frenchman, wrote that “Sam & I began to learn 
French of Mr. Gar[dner];” on March 16, “Went in to Mr. Gardener A.M. 
& P.M.;” on March 31, “We got up to y® other French Scholars & began 
Telemachus;” and on April 28, “‘Did not goe to Mr. Gardener this week.” 
Though there were then living at least four, and possibly five, graduates 
of the name of Gardner, there can be no doubt, I think, that the “Mr. 
Gardner” of these extracts was Nathaniel Gardner of the Class of 1739. 
There are several allusions to him in the Corporation Records, and he 
remained in residence for eleven years after graduation, as appears from 
an entry in the Faculty Records: ““Mem® Sept. 3. 1750. Mr. Gardner 
resign’d his Chamber.” 


THE LAWRENCE BASE BALL CLUB. 


Amonc the papers of the late Prof. F. W. Putnam has recently come to 
light the record of the Lawrence Base Ball Club. The so-called Massa- 
chusetts game of base ball was probably played more or less for some 
vears before the Civil War, but this game, in which it was necessary to 


put a player “‘out”’ by hitting him with the ball as he ran between bases 
(it is hardly worth while to say that the game was played with a soft ball) 
was a very different thing from the New York game, the parent of the 
present national sport. Only the lately discovered records of the Law- 
rence Club show that the New York game was played in Cambridge 
before 1860. 

“The Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations” were adopted 
on Nov. 3, 1858, and the following extracts are of interest: 


Article .— Name. This Association shall be called the Lawrence Base Ball Club. 

Article II. — Objects. The objects of this Association shall be to promote health- 
ful exercise and amusement while acquiring skill in the game. 

Article III.— Game. The Game played by this Club shall be that known 
under the name of the “New York Game of Base Ball,” which shall be played in 
strict accordance with the rules adopted by the ‘‘ National Association of Base Ball 
Players” held at New York, March 10th, 1858, and in no case shall any other 
Game be played by this Club. 
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Here follow the usual rules in regard to the election of members and of 
officers, and concerning the duties of the officers. It is clear that the asso- 
ciation was to a large extent a social club, but Article IX of the constitu- 
tion distinctly states that the “Rules and Regulations adopted by the 
National Association of Base Ball Players and others herewith annexed 
shall govern all Laws and Meetings of the Club.” 

Section I of the By-Laws prescribes the order of business at the meetings. 
Section II says, ‘The Entrance fee shall be 50¢s.”’. This is crossed out in 
pencil and “$1.00 amended Nov. 18” written in. Section III states that 
‘*A fine of ten ¢s shall be exacted for non-attendance at any regular meet- 
ing for Play, unless a member is necessarily absent, which should be left 
to the decision of the President.” Inserted in pencil after the words “ any 
‘and one of 3¢ for not atd. or for being 
dr******”? — here the words are illegible, but probably refer to the cos- 


‘ 


GTS 
regular meeting” are the words 


tume or to the conduct of the players. The last seems likely, both on 
account of the initial letters of the lost word and because Section IV 
reads, ““Any member of the Club behaving in an ungentlemanly manner, 
or rendering himself obnoxious to the Club, may be expelled from the 
Club by a vote of two thirds of the members present at a meeting specially 
called.” Section V says, “The regular time of playing shall be, weather 
permitting, on Mondays and Thursdays at 24 o'clock p.M., but any 
twelve members wishing to use the apparatus of the Club, may do so 
at other than the regular hours of Play.”” Section VII directs that ‘‘An 
accurate account of all the regular games shall be kept by the Scorers.” 
The Rules and Regulations are as follows: 


1. The President shall appoint two members, at the close of each game to 

act as Captains of the Game following, and also one to serve as Umpire and Scorer. 

4 2. It shall be the duties of the Captains to choose sides from the members 
present at the time playing. 


Appended to these simple rules were those adopted by the National 
Association of Base Ball Players, rules which read: 

The ball must weigh not less than six nor more than six and a quarter ounces 
avoirdupois. It must measure not less than ten nor more than ten and a quarter 
inches in circumference. It must be composed of India rubber and yarn, and 
covered with leather, and in all match games, shall be furnished by the challenging 
Club, and become the property of the winning Club as a trophy of victory. The 
bat must be round, and must not exceed two and a half inches in diameter in the 
thickest part. It must be made of wood, and may be of any length to suit the striker. 


Those who signed the Constitution and made up the membership of the 
Club were, “Primitivo Casares, Fred. W. Putnam, F. W. Bardwell, Albert 
Gould, Francis Washburn, F. W. Evans, Eulogio Delgado, Geo. E. 
Boyden, Henry A. Perkins, Ed. J. Reynolds, Albert Ordway, Calvin 
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Choate, Bryan Croom, Nathl. Bowditch, F. H. Whitman, E. G. Morrow, 
H. E. Johnson, Clemens Herschel, Chas. H. Barrett, Sam. F. Eveleth, 
Wm. F. Stetson, Farwell F. Fay, Albert W. Edmands, H. J. Doolittle, 
Sargeant S. P. Coe, John G. Perry, Simon Newcomb, W. C. Cleveland, 
Sam. H. Scudder, James G. C. Dodge, T. M. Crafts, W. Rawson, F. B. 
Greenough, Julius A. George, and F. H. Atkins.”” Some of these names 
are hard to identify. Primitivo Casares, for example, may have been the 
David Casares, listed in the Quinquennial Catalogue as of the Class of 
1856. In any case college standing seemed to have little to do with mem- 
bership. Some were graduates; some few may not have been connected 
with the College at all; several were Freshmen when the Club was started. 
There were in all probability, furthermore, other members, as the Club 
continued in active existence until the outbreak of the Civil War, when so 
many members joined the army that all games were suspended. 

There are no records of meetings of the Club other than of games played 
between members in 1856. The following, preserved in the hand of 
E. Delgardo, the scorer, is a good specimen of the scores: 


First Game. November 8th, 1858. 

F. W. Putnam. U. & E. Delgardo. 8. 

Captain F. Washburn. 

P. E. J. Reynolds. C. F. Washburn. 1st B. Bowditch. 2d B. Johnson. 
8d B. Morrow. 
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Captain A. Gould. 
P. A. Gould. C.P. Casares. 1st Base. C. Choate. 
2d B. Perkins. ed. B. Doolittle. 














Ist. 
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The second game was played on Nov. 11, Washburn and Gould again 
acting as captains, and Gould’s team winning by a score of 33 to 11. In 
the third game the score was 32 to 39, but the scorer noted that it was 
‘snowing, and could not play more than 8 ins.” The nine innings of the 
fourth game, played on Nov. 18, gave time to run up the impressive 
total of 54 to 65. 

Mr. Albert W. Edmands, ’62, one of the few surviving members of the 
Club, writes as follows: 

The practice ground of the Club was usually on the ground where now stands 
the University Museum, opposite Divinity Hall, and the matches were played on 
the Common, at the north end, over by the Elm. The Common was larger than it 
is now. The Lawrence Base Ball Club played regular matches with a Club formed 
by men in the Law School. The meetings of the Club were very jolly affairs. The 
members indulged in fencing, boxing, single stick, and various athletic games. I 
do not recall much about the organization of the Club. Professor Putnam was 
secretary and was a skilful fencer. The apparatus of the Club was kept in Zodlogical 
Hall, and the meetings were usually held there. 


It is possible that the New York game may have been introduced to 
Cambridge by men in the Law School. In any case it proved very popular 
and seems to have had the approval of at least some members of the 
Faculty, if a letter from Professor Horsford is an indication. He writes: 

Sir, I beg to express through you, my obligations to the Lawrence Base Ball 


Club for the honor they have conferred upon me in electing me an honorary member. 
I am very respectfully and truly yours, E. N. Horsrorp. 
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The ladies of Cambridge were also actively interested in the Club. Soon 
after its formation the Secretary wrote the following letter to Miss Adelaide 
Edmands, who was a few years later to become his wife: 

Miss EpMANDs: 

Lady ; At a meeting of the Lawrence Base Ball Club held this day, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously: 

Resolved: — That the Lawrence Base Ball Club tender their thanks to Miss 
Edmands for her kindness in making the Flags and Bases for the Club. 

Resolved: — That the Secretary be requested in behalf of the Club, to forward 
a Copy of these resolutions to Miss Edmands. 

Yours respectfully. 


Such are the meagre records of Harvard's first base ball team. They are 
of interest principally in showing the age of the game in Cambridge and 
the early enthusiasm over base ball. The books with scores and accounts 
of meetings between 1859 and the dissolution of the Club are probably lost. 
Enough remains to prove conclusively, however, that the game, more or 
less as we know it today, was played in Cambridge nearly sixty years ago. 
It is also probable that few college athletic teams can show a list of members 
so many of whom became well known in later life. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE WINTER TERM. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


In all paris of this country people who are interested in higher educa- 
tion have come to look upon the annual report presented to the Board of 
The President’s Overseers by the President of Harvard College as a document 
Report of more than passing importance. During his long term of 
service, President Eliot made it so. His annual report became far more 
than a cursory survey of what was going on at Harvard; he used it freely 
as a means of bringing to public attention innumerable questions of 
general educational policy in which not only Harvard but every other 
large institution was interested. By the frequency with which he put forth 
new and sometimes revolutionary proposals, by the vigor and clarity of 
his argument, as well as by the literary excellence of his writings, President 
Eliot proved that even an annual report could be made to render high serv- 
ice as an agency of public instruction. 


Reports of college presidents a generation or two ago contained little 
more than a medley of paragraphs relating to attendance, gifts, resigna- 
tions and obituaries of professors, winding up almost invariably with a 
clamor for new buildings and more money. No one read them except those 
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immediately interested in the college concerned; nobody ever thought of 
going to them for enlightenment upon practical questions of educational 
policy. Today this situation has entirely changed as regards the annual 
reports of the larger institutions and it is changing in the smaller ones as 
well. If college presidents have no periodical of their own they have at any 
rate in these annual reports a means of presenting their views freely and 
in an effective way. 

President Lowell has made full use of his opportunities in this direction. 
His report to the Board of Overseers covering the academic year 1915- 
1916 raises many questions of fundamental importance, and they relate 
to problems of higher education which Harvard is not alone in facing. 
Every university and college in the country is bound sooner or later to 
reach the parting of the ways as regards some of these matters and it is 
well that the proper policy should have preliminary study from various 
points of view. 

First in importance and in present-day interest among the questions 
which President Lowell has brought to the front is that relating to the 
steady extension of the curriculum. Not alone at Harvard, gaye we too 
but at practically every other institution, large or small, ™Y °urses? 
the amount of instruction provided for students has been steadily expand- 
ing year after year. The Harvard Catalogue for 1915-1916 listed 536 
courses available for somewhat more than 3000 students, undergraduates 
and graduates. Of this list 417 courses were actually given during the 
year, so that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences provides an average of one 
full course (three hours of instruction per week during thirty weeks or 
more for every eight students or thereabouts). And if we eliminate the 
freshmen, nearly seven hundred of them, to whom only about a score of 
courses are regularly open, the ratio of courses to upper classmen and 
graduates would be about one to six. Nor is Harvard alone in this situa- 
tion; some other American universities have gone as far or further. With 
another generation or two of progress in the same direction, we may have 
institutions in which the number of elective courses exceeds the nunber of 
students in attendance. President Lowell is right in asking whether it is 
not time for a discussion as to the wisdom of this policy. 

With the general proposition that American universities and colleges 
are offering to their undergraduates a program of elective instruction 
which is needlessly elaborate most educators will probably why instruc- 
agree. In no other country is anything like our college curric- po a 
ulum set before the eyes of young men who seek an educa- P#"de4 
tion. Yet it may well be doubted whether the reason given by President 
Lowell, namely the “desire to attract students” is wholly sufficient to 
explain this orgy of instruction. Other things bave their influence. The 
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enormous expansion of college instruction in such fields as economics, 
sociology, political science, psychology and so forth has been the direct 
reflection of a growing public interest in these matters. In 1901, for 
example, the subject of municipal government was given a place in the | 
curriculum of only four institutions in this country; today there are one 
or more courses devoted to the subject in nearly a hundred American 
colleges. That extraordinary development in fifteen years has not been 
largely due to a competition for students; it is simply an evidence of the 
close connection between what the community wishes the college to do 
and what the American college is actually doing. From that point of view 
there is no reason whatever for worrying about it. In such things the 
college has two alternatives: it may try to keep its curriculum in tune 
with what is going on in American life and thought, or it can fence itself 
within a limited field of interest and stay there. If it chooses the former 
policy there can be no hard and fast limit to the amount or the variety of 
its instruction; if it selects the latter course it will be false to one of the 
first duties of any college in a democratic community. 
Let it be remembered, moreover, that if endowed colleges do not respond 
to the demand for instruction in history, in psychology, in the application 
of science to the useful arts, in literature, in the political and social sciences, 
in the subjects with respect to which our greatest expansion has been and 
is taking place, there are public institutions which will be only too ready 
to monopolize this field. 
But there is another and a very practical difficulty in the way of holding 
the college curriculum within any prescribed limit. From time to time 
The practical Very college receives considerable gifts for instruction in 
pase soe pea designated fields. In probably nine cases out of ten this 
riculum designation represents the donor’s personal desire and not 
what the college needs. Harvard within the last few years has received 
large sums for instruction in “‘Japanese Literature and Life,” in “South 
American History and Economics,” and in “ The Principles of Republican 
Government,” respectively. All of these gifts were welcome; all three 
subjects are well worth teaching if an institution has the money and the 
men. No institution will decline gifts of this sort even though it be pledged 
to a policy of keeping the total number of its courses down to a fixed 
maximum. In its practical workings a policy that aims to keep instruction 
within rigid bounds is reasonably sure to result eventually in a one-sided 
program. The curriculum will represent, in some measure at least, not 
what the college wants or what its students want, but what it has happened 
to get from fortuitous generosity. Reduced to its bare bones the policy of 


“fewer courses” merely means that we should have less instruction paid 


for out of the general funds of an institution, with no restriction whatever 
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upon the number of courses in astrology, patristic Babylonian, or scientific 
palmistry that any donor’s crotchet may prompt him to provide the 
money for. 

It is not difficult for men to reach agreement upon the broad proposition 
that the curriculum, like the power of the English Crown a century or more 
ago, “has increased, is increasing and ought to be dimin- Where shall 
ished.” But upon the practical issue of where to begin with a 
the pruning-knife or even where to set a limit on further "™*? 
expansion — on that issue there never has been and probably never can 
be any agreement among instructors, alumni, students or the public. 
Some years ago, at the instigation of the Board of Overseers, a Faculty 
Committee went over our list to see what courses might be omitted. They 
reported, not unnaturally, that they could find none in that category. 
For practically every course some raison d’étre had been forthcoming. It 
is a mighty queer creed that can muster no apostles. Every college course 
likewise has its friends, otherwise it would never have gained a place in 
the curriculum at the outset. The curriculum, like Hancock’s tariff, is a 
“local issue.” Every department is ready to fight for the maintenance of 
its own schedules. 

_ All this is not to deny, however, that at some points the curriculum may 
have been widened too rapidly. But look at the matter from one other 
angle. Instruction at Harvard has not expanded in greater eats 
ratio than administration. Deans, assistant-deans, directors, has also ex- 
advisors and secretaries have multiplied as rapidly as pro- — 
fessors. The elaboration of administrative machinery has been as extra- 
ordinary in universities during the last two decades as in the city or the state. 
And to some extent at least it has been characterized by the same lack of 
planning and the same decentralization of responsibility. The aim is to 
bring the college nearer to the boy, to afford him more careful supervision, 
to render services which formerly were not given at all, and to relieve 
the teaching staff from non-instructional work. These are good reasons 
for the expansion which has taken place in this field. They will operate 
with increased force in the future unless all the signs mislead. Is it not 
desirable, if we put the clamps on instruction, that we should turn an eye 
to this other phase of our expanding budget? 

These questions are all the more to the point in view of what has been 
found by the Division of Education in the course of a study made by it 
into the work of the Department of Economics at the latter’s patie 
suggestion. The investigation was as thorough as time and which bears on 
funds permitted; questionnaires were sent to a great many iia eis 
undergraduates and recent graduates with the design of finding out how 
che instruction now given in Economics at Harvard might be improved. 
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The answers to these questions together with various other data have been 
tabulated, reviewed, and used as the basis of various generalizations some 
of which touch fundamental questions of scope and method in all depart- 
ments of instruction. 

It may be suggested, of course, that this favorite appliance of twentieth- 
century sociology, the questionnaire, is not a very dependable agency in 
How far is the collection of accurate information. That, in a sense, is 


student opinion A 
in these matters true. Answers to the queries, no matter how broadly the 


rage pened ‘© latter are framed, must be more or less categorical in char- 
ar acter. Yet the categorical answer rarely reflects the exact 
mental attitude of any one on an important question. The young man who 
can give a quick “‘yes” or “no” to questions concerning the relative value 
of different pedagogical methods is usually the one who is least addicted to 
reflection on such matters. The undergraduate is no exception. He may 
have his offhand opinions now; the chances are that a few years later, with 
greater maturity and a wider outlook, his opinions on the same points will 
be vastly different. How many graduates of five or ten years’ standing 
hold the same opinions as to the curriculum and its shortcomings that 
they held in undergraduate days? In this particular investigation there 
was on some questions, notably on that which enquired as to the value of 
instruction in Economics, a marked difference of opinion between students 
in college and members of the alumni. The former were inclined in con- 
siderable numbers to the belief that the study of Economics would be of 
direct or indirect vocational value in after life; the latter from their experi- 
ence in the world had for the most part learned differently and spoke much 
more commonly of the cultural benefit which the study had brought to 
them. The difference is quite natural; it merely shows that on such 
matters the mind of a man broadens with maturity. Let us not over- 
estimate the value of the undergraduate’s opinion upon questions of pur- 
pose, scope, and method in higher education. His is a half-formed opinion, 
interesting and useful in a way, but not to be made safely the basis of a 
permanent educational policy. 

Yet with due allowance for this drawback the recent investigation seems 
to have disclosed a fair consensus on one point, namely, that the student 


One thing of today gets greater benefit from reading than from 
proven: the su- 
perior value of 


reading is a fact of great significance. It proves, so far as enquiries 
of this sort can adduce proof of anything, that our methods of instruction 


lectures. The answers were clear on that question and this 


at Harvard are making real progress in the right direction. If we are 


inducing young men to read good books and to enjoy them, we are achiev- 
ing the chief aim of a college. Lectures are not the best means of imparting 
information or of affording a young man’s mind the opportunity for self- 
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discipline. They afford an agency through which a student may be shown 
the broad outline of a subject, and started on the road to a mastery of it 
by reading and reflection. Had these enquiries brought the answer that 
our students were learning more from lectures than from books, we should 
have had reason to be profoundly discouraged. 

Now the relevance of all this to the question of more or fewer courses 
is tolerably clear. The totality of instruction really given to the under- 
graduates of Harvard College is not in direct ratio to the Whkscttnen 
amount of time the instructors spend in the classroom. The lectures and 

- more reading ? 

usual full course consists of three lectures a week for about 

thirty weeks, or, in some cases two lectures per week with a third hour for 
written papers and discussion. If the full course were reduced to a normal 
requirement of two lectures per week, with larger assignments of weekly 
reading, there is no certainty that the amount of education obtained by the 
students would be reduced; the inference from the recent enquiry is, indeed, 
that it would be increased. There, then, is a possible solution for more than 
one of our present problems, fewer lectures and more reading per course. 
If professors have now too much to do, a reduction of lectures per course 
would be quite as effective in the way of relief as a reduction in the number 
of courses. Three courses of two hours each per week involves a somewhat 
but not a much greater burden than two courses of three hours each. 
The organic difficulty at present, as it seems to many, is not that we have 
too many courses but that each course, as now arranged, makes more de- 
mand upon the instructor and less upon the student than need be the case. 

There is one other advantage which a change to the two-hour standard 
would bring in its train. At present the strain on the available lecture 
hours of each week is heavy. Since nearly all the lectures other merits of 
come in the morning hours we have only eight “groups” as Hs Place 
the catalogue calls them, that is, eight pigeonholes into which to put our 
four hundred courses or more. These are Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at nine, ten, eleven, and twelve respectively and Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday at the same hours. If all the courses were ranged 
evenly into these eight “‘groups” we would have an average of about fifty 
courses in each. But they are not. The peak of the load comes at the ten 
and eleven o’clock hours, with a noticeably smaller congestion at nine and 
at twelve, shading off to a scattering of courses in afternoon hours. Since it 
is obviously impossible for a student to take more than one course in any 
one group his opportunity for choice is greatly restricted. The burden 
upon our classroom accommodation is also severe at the “peak” hours. 
The two-hour standard would give twelve groups. It would clear the after- 
noons of everything but conferences and laboratory work, giving free hours 
for athletics (which have been urgently sought by the partisans of athle- 
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tics); it would reduce the burden upon the instructors while not reducing 
the number of courses or the variety of the instruction. In a word, if our 
students are getting more from reading than from lectures, which is as it 
should be, that situation is merely one which should be further developed. 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association at its winter meeting 
adopted a resolution asking that a complete and searching investigation of 
Anation-wide  COllege athletics should be undertaken by some competent 
= college body such as the Russell Sage or Carnegie Foundation or by 

the General Education Board. This move was not the out- 
come of any specific complaints or charges concerning the way in which 
college athletics are being conducted; its motive was to have a survey made 
by an impartial authority so that the actual facts might be made known 
and perhaps a definite answer made to these vague whisperings which can 
always be heard when the morals of college sports are under discussion. 

It is to be hoped that one or the other of these organizations will respond 
to this request and that the scope of the enquiry will not be limited. The 
athletic problem assumes not one but a dozen phases in every college com- 
munity. One of them, perhaps the one most commonly discussed among 
educators, is the effect of athletics upon studies. Another is the relation 
of college sport to the health and character of those engaged therein. This 
does not get so much discussion but it is quite as important if education be 
viewed in a broad sense. Then there is the relation of intercollegiate 
athletics to college honor and to individual honesty. No reputable college 
nowadays gives a boy free tuition or a scholarship or any other open induce- 
ment to enrol in its catalogue because he has breadth of shoulders or nim- 
bleness of feet. In these matters college authorities play fair with one 
another. And so far as these authorities are concerned the athlete in college 
must keep abreast of the standard in his studies. The day has gone by 
when a loafer will be tolerated in the classroom merely because he is a ’ 
tower of strength to some athletic team. But although the hands of the ; 
college are clean, there are influences working against fair play which it 
cannot always control. Over-zealous alumni sometimes think that they 
can render the college a service by smoothing the path of a promising boy. 
If the boy be possessed of intellectual promise it is all right; the college 
applauds such alumni as benefactors and the world calls them public- 
spirited. But if the boy’s tastes and proficiency can be better expressed in 
terms of bone and sinew it is quite a different matter. Helping such a boy 
to get into college and helping to keep him there are acts to be done, like 
the giving of charity, in such wise that the left hand knoweth not what the 
right hand doeth. Yet if one tenth of the rumors are true, a great deal of 
quiet proselytizing and sub rosa financing goes on. How much will never 
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be known until there is an impartial probe for the actual facts and perhaps 
not even then. 


Early in December the Corporation announced that the Treasurer of the 
University would receive subscriptions for the erection of a Memorial to 
the Harvard men who had lost their lives or who might here- 44, yar me- 
after fall in the European conflict. It was explained that = contro- 
while contributions would now be received, the form and 
details of the memorial were to be left for later determination by a com- 
mittee. The vote of the Corporation was as follows: 


Voted to authorize the Treasurer of Harvard College to receive contributions for a 
fund to be known as the Harvard War Memorial Fund to establish at Harvard Uni- 
versity a fitting memorial to the Harvard men who gave their lives in the European 
War of 1914, at such time and in such form as shall later be determined, with the ap- 
proval of the Corporation, by a committee consisting of President Lowell, Major Hig- 
ginson, Dean LeBaron R. Briggs, Messrs. E. S. Martin, G. D. Markham, W. C. 
Boyden, M. A. De W. Howe, W. C. Forbes. 


It will be noticed that this vote contains no express provision for honor- 
ing all fallen Harvard men irrespective of their national allegiance and 
without reference to the cause with which they had been identified. Yet 
that implication can be drawn from its wording and the vote has been 
generally so construed. The result is that we have had, during the last few 
months, a vigorous controversy on the subject with letters by the dozen in 
the college periodicals and the city newspapers. This is not the time nor 
the place to add anything in the way of suggestions as to whom the pro- 
posed memorial should or should not honor. One thing in any case is 
reasonably plain, namely, that a decision on that point should not be made 
absolute until the war is over. The course which the conflict takes in its 
final phases may itself provide the answer. 


An important change in the rules governing the admission of students 
to Harvard has been made by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. It reads 
as follows: ‘‘Every candidate for admission under the old Significant 
plan is required to furnish with his application for admission a: —_ 
an official statement of his preparation, and no such candi- 
date will be registered as a final candidate unless it clearly appears by 
his record that he will have at the time he takes his examinations a prep- 
aration which may fairly be presumed to cover a school course sufficient 
for admission by the old plan.” 

This provision brings the two plans of admission, old and new, more 
closely together. Some years ago, before the new plan of admission went 
into eect, there was a regulation that no candidate should take his pre- 
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liminary examinations in any admission subject without first presenting 
a certificate from his teacher vouching that he was prepared to take such 
examination. This provision did not prove satisfactory and it was aban- 
doned. Candidates were then admitted to preliminary examinations with- 
out any prescribed certificate of fitness. But with the adoption of the new 
plan of admission the value of having school records and statements of 
scholastic preparation soon became apparent. These records and state- 
ments are, in fact, an integral part of the new plan. They enable the 
examiners to do their work with far greater assurance of fairness to the 
candidates. It is accordingly proposed to require the official statement of 
preparation in the case of “old plan” candidates as well. This is not, 
however, a return to the practice of ten years or more ago. Under that 
provision a candidate was not allowed to take the preliminary examina- 
tion in any subject unless, in the opinion of his teacher, he was prepared 
for it. The present requirement is merely that the boy’s school record be 
submitted; the Committee on Admissions will determine whether it shows 
a reasonably good preparation. That is quite a difference. 


Every little while there is much ado about the reputed refusal of the 
University authorities to give some propagandist the use of a College hall 
disseny, for an address to students or to the public. 'The facts of the 
lege halls by situation are usually misstated and inferences are drawn 
ie any fair warrant, often to the prejudice of the Uni- 
versity’s good faith and fairness. Until a few years ago there was merely 
an understanding that each application for such use of a College building 
would be granted or declined upon its general merits. The reasons for 
consent or for refusal were not usually asked and were never given. Then 
it was felt desirable to have a rule covering the whole matter, and a rule 
was made. In substance it provided that the use of College halls would not 
be granted to speakers carrying on a “ persistent propaganda.” And there- 
upon the misunderstandings began to arise. The action of the authorities 
was that of attempting to express a rule of the common law in terms of a 
statute — with the usual result. In the old days, when an application was 
refused, no question of consistency could be raised. Not having ever 
announced its policy, the refusal of the College in any one case could not be 
set in contrast with its consent in any other case. But nowadays every 
request raises the question as to what is propagandist and what is not. 
Every speaker on every topic is a propagandist to some degree. How far 
one must go in order to be a propagandist within the meaning of our rule 
is something that must depend largely upon one’s point of view and it is 
not altogether desirable that the College authorities should have to pass 
public judgment upon these matters. Whatever they may decide will bring 
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criticism. If they welcome to the College halls every flaming-eyed phi- 
losopher of the millenium who may happen to come along with his addled 
ideas there will be an impression that Harvard is giving official recognition 
to such propaganda, that these people must be worth hearing when a great 
university gives them access to the ears of the students. If, on the other 
hand, the college shuts its doors against such outpourings there will be a 
hue and cry about our narrowness and our lack of interest in the vital 





questions of the day. 

From a practical standpoint there is a good deal to be said for the policy 
of having no rule at all on such matters. To use a metaphor of jurispru- 
dence the college ought to be allowed a reasonable number of peremptory 
challenges. It is not a fair presumption that any speaker should have the 
use of a college building unless some logical reason can be given to the 
contrary. The presumption ought to run the other way, namely, that no 
outsider should have this privilege unless some good and sufficient reason 
is advanced in his behalf. The trouble with the existing rule is that it puts j 
the onus on the college where it does not in any sense belong. i 


There is both truth and significance in the concluding paragraph of i 
President Lowell’s annual report. “ By raising our tuition fee,” he says ; ha 
“we have drawn on our last source of supply.” The tuition sieintiits 
fees are to the College what taxes are to the community. for more in- 

When income can be had in no other way they are sources ona 

to fall back upon, but in each case there is a point of diminishing re- 4 
turns. And experience proves that in the case of tuition fees such point : 
is not fixed very high. At Harvard we have probably reached it for the i 
present. It follows, accordingly, that a larger income, if it is to come at all, 
must be had in some other way. There is really but one other way and qe: 
that is by an increase of the University’s unrestricted endowment. The 

E need of more income, moreover, is beyond question. Figures have been f 
prepared to show how one branch of University expenditure, the teaching 
budget, has grown within the last few years. It has increased more than 
$100,000 since 1913. That alone represents the income from more than 
$2,000,000 of endowment. And every effort has been made during the last 
few years to keep expenses down to the lowest reasonable point. It has 
not been a period of unusual expansion. 

Harvard ranks in the popular imagination as one of the world’s richest 
institutions of higher education. That impression is in a sense well founded, 
for the University’s capital fund exceeds thirty million why the Univer- 
dollars and there are few colleges in this or in any other “Yi = need 
country of which that can be said. But a very large part of this total is 
firmly restricted to assigned purposes and does not yield any income for 
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the general expenses of instruction or administration. To provide money 
for some new and urgent need, even though the amount required be very 
modest, is really more difficult at Harvard than at the average state 
university which boasts no such endowment at all. There the problem is 
merely one of convincing the legislature that the money is needed and this 
is not usually a difficult thing to do. With us the problem is not only that 
of proving the need but of finding the funds, and the latter is by far the 
greater task. In the matter of free income, available for whatever use the 
authorities deem best, capable of being used at one time for one purpose 
in this respect Harvard is 





and at another time for another purpose, 
not nearly so well equipped as an institution of its standing ought to be. 

This is the fundamental reason for the appeal which is shortly to be 
made for a large augmentation of the University’s free endowment. Too 
much emphasis has been placed, perhaps, on the need of increasing the 
salaries of professors. That is no doubt one of the things which will have 
to be done if Harvard is not prepared to let other institutions out-step her 
in the quality of instruction; but it is not the only thing or even the most 
important thing which prompts the coming campaign to raise ten million 
dollars. A university, like any other going concern, must meet the problem 
of rising costs by securing more income or by restricting its activities. 
There is no third alternative. For us, indeed, there is no alternative at all; 
since the suggestion that Harvard should drop back while other institu- 
tions are forging ahead would not be listened to and ought not to be. 

The most striking feature of the forthcoming effort to increase the 
University’s funds is the scope of the proposed campaign. No Harvard 
Scope of the man, however slight his connection with the University may 
oma have been, will be left uncanvassed. The University direc- 
tory, which President Eliot called the embodiment of the “living Harvard 
force,” contains less than 40,000 names. To raise the projected sum from 
this body would demand an average contribution of $250 or thereabouts 
from every name on the roster. Some are not in a position to give so much, 
which means that others must be called upon to give a great deal more. 
The undertaking is the most comprehensive ever set on foot by Harvard 
or by any other university. 


Since the last issue of the Magazine the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
has suffered some severe losses, far more severe than usually come in the 
space of a few months. The death of Prof. C. P. Parker has 


Some serious ee H : a 
losses to the deprived the University of a kindly, patient teacher whose 


place will be almost impossible to fill. For several vears he 
had full charge of all the details relating to the new scheme for the choice 
of electives and no one could have handled these things more tactfully or 
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with better judgment. In the death of Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg a figure 
of vigorous personality, rare intellectual ability and exceptional skill as a 
writer has departed from the Harvard circle. By the retirement of Prof. 
Barrett Wendell from active service another loss of far more than ordinary 
account is also to be chronicled with great regret. What Mr. Wendell’s 
retirement means to the Department of English, to the deliberations of 
the Faculty, to every branch of Harvard life, in fact, need not have any 
recapitulation here. Every one who knows anything about Harvard can 
realize it without being reminded. For at least a year or two, moreover, 
Prof. F. W. Taussig will be absent from Cambridge owing to his accept- 
ance of a place on the new federal tariff commission. In this case we have 
two consolations, one in the fact that a great public service will be ren- 
dered, the other in Prof. Taussig’s assurance that he does not intend to 
quit our company altogether. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. To Dr. Charles Peabody for his additional 
‘ gift of $62.75 for a special collection for the 
Meeting of October 30, 1916. ag eg ~~ 


To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50, 
Voted that the President and Fellows toward a certain salary. 

5 ‘ ‘ To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his addi- 
desire to express their gratitude to the tional gift of $4.93 for binding Phi Beta Kappa 
following persons for their generous  orations and poems for the College Library. 

‘fts: To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of a 
guts: model of her father, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
To Mr. Joseph M. Flannery for his gift of by Daniel Chester French, for the College 
radium, valued at $12,000, for the Cancer Library. 
Commission of Harvard University. To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift to the Fogg 
To the Class of 1857 for the gift of securities, Art Museum of an early Venetian picture of a 
valued at $5000, to establish the ‘‘Class of Madonna by Jacobello. 
1857 Fund,” in accordance with the terms of 


the offer entered in the meeting of Oct. 9, 1916. The following resignations were re- 
To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of oe pe ’ 
$1125, for the Blue Hill Observatory. ceived and accepted: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000, for the purchase of rare books for the 
College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift 
of $1000, for five scholarships of $200 each for 
the year 1916-17. 

To Dr. John Lewis Bremer for his gift of 
$500, toward a certain salary in the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy. 

To Prof. John E. Wolff for his gift of $451.30 
for minerals, labor, etc., for the Mineralogical 
Museum. 

To Mr. Henry W. Bliss for his gift of $435, 
for the purchase of cases for the objects con- 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1916: Kent Bromley, 
J. W. Eckelberry, A. F. Kingman, F. G. C. A. 
O'Neill, E. R. Schaeffer, L. I. Smith, D. J. 
Wallace, E. C. Wilkins, as Proctors; Gordon 
Woods Thayer, as Assistant in the Library; 
Walter Meredith Boothby, as Instructor in 
Anatomy and in Anesthesia; Charles Howard 
Mcllwain, as Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 

To take effect Oct. 21, 1916: Neil Cole Arvin, 
as Instructor in French. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


tained in the bequest of Edward P. Bliss. ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 
To A. B.C. for the additional gift of $400 to Proctors: J. P. Brown, V. S. Church, J. B. 

the Department of Bacteriology. Conant, R. G. Dort, C. G. Emmons, W. W. 
To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., Gross, R. S. Meriam, A. C. Smith. 

for the gift of $150, the first instalment of the Assistants: William Cabert Brooks, Leslie 

scholarship for 1916-17. Briggs Coombs, Daniel Stark Dinsmoor, and 


To Miss Florence M. Cushing and to Miss Harry Rose in Chemistry; Charles Cloyd 
Ellen F. Mason for their gifts of $50 each, and Creekpaum, Henry Bass Hall, Robert Louis 
to Mrs. Henry Parkman for her gift of $25, Masson, and Robert Leopold Wolf in Eco- 
toward a certain salary. nomics; Kenneth Ballard Murdock, in English; 
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Ray Le Roy Short, in Public Speaking; Way- 
land Potter Blood, Claude Cross, Frank Dun- 
stone Graham, Olin Glenn Saxon, and Grafton 
Leo Wilson, in Government; Howard Gordon 
Bennett, in Music; George Browning Wilbur, 
in History of Science; George Browning Wil- 
bur, in Psychology; Curt Paul Richter, in 
Philosophy. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Michael Hermond 
Cochran, in Government. 

Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics: Sheldon Jenckes Howe. 

Research Fellow: Percy Ford Swindle, in 
Psychology. 

Lecturers: David Abram Ellis, on Municipal 
School Administration; Raymond Blaine Fos- 
dick, on Police Administration in Europe and 
America; Louis Adams Frothingham, on Leg- 
islative Procedure; Nathan Matthews, on Mu- 
nicipal Charters; Stephen O’Meara, on Police 
Administration. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Webb Hill, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine from Nov. 1, for the remainder of 
the year 1916-17. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Swanson 
Begg, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Medicine from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to change the title of Horace 
David Arnold from Dean to Director of 
the Graduate School of Medicine. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Library Council, that professors and in- 
structors of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology may have the same privi- 
leges in regard to the use and drawing 
out of books as have similar officers in 
Harvard University. 


Meeting of November 13, 1916. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$5000 from the estate of Mary A. P. 
Draper (Mrs. Henry Draper) ‘‘for the 
purpose of caring for, preserving, study- 
ing, and using the photographic plates 
of the Henry Draper Memorial for the 
purposes for which they may be used 
and exhibited.” 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$2500, to be added to the income of the 
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T. Jefferson Coolidge Fund for Research in 
Physics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1500 for present use at the Botanical Mu- 
seum. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for his gift of 
$1200 toward the purchase of an oil painting 
by Sargent for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Charles Jackson for her gift of $300, 
to Mr. Robert Saltonstall and Mrs. Saltonstall 
for their gifts of $250 each, to Mr. Arthur S. 
Johnson for his gift of $100 and to Dr. and 
Mrs. George H. Monks for their gift of $100 
toward the expenses of the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Commission. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first 
quarterly payment for the year 1916-17 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arboretum in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1904. 

To Messrs. Francis R. Allen, J. Temple- 
man Coolidge, Jr., and R. Clipston Sturgis 
for their gifts of $200 each toward a certain 
salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift 
of $450 on account of three scholarships for 
the year 1916-17. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $200 on account of the 
scholarship for the year 1916-17. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway, Jr., for his 
gift of $25, to Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell, 
2d, for his gift of $15, to Professor Archibald 
Cary Coolidge for his gift of $10, and to 
Messrs. Robert Homans, F. Lowell Kennedy 
and Charles Weil for their gifts of $5 each to- 
ward the South End House Fellowships. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50, 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Philip L. Spalding for his gift of $25, 
— honorarium returned — toward the lecture 
fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Constantine E. McGuire for his gift 
of $25 toward a certain salary. 


The resignation of James Howard 
Means as Henry P. Walcott Fellow in 
Clinical Medicine was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Garabed Manoug Missirian, Assistant in the 
Assyrian Language; Alexander Hamilton Rice, 
Agent for collecting specimens for the Peabody 
Museum; Daniel Crosby Greene, Consulting 
Laryngologist to the Collis P. Huntington Me- 
morial Hospital; Channing Chamberlain Sim- 
mons, Assistant Surgeon to the Collis P. Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital; Odin Barnes 
Roberts, Lecturer on Patent Law. 
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Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1916: 

Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman, 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Charles Homer Haskins, Theodore Lyman, 
Chester Noyes Greenough, Thomas Barbour, 
James Buell Munn, Secretary. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Dental School for the 
year 1916-17, and it was voted to appoint 
them: 

Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean, Charles Albert 
Brackett, George Howard Monks, William 
Henry Potter, William Parker Cooke, Amos 
Irving Hadley, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, George 
Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Big- 
elow, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
Robert Bacon, Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 1917. 

Voted to appoint Paul Joseph Sachs 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1917. 

The election of Charles Francis Adams 
and John Richardson as members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Harvard Union to 
serve for three years ending on Com- 
mencement day, 1919, having been duly 
certified to the Board, it was voted to 
confirm said election. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Edward Tyz- 
zer a member of The Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University in place of 
Theobald Smith, resigned. 

Voted to change the title of Thomas 
Barbour from Curator of Oceanica to 
Curator of Books Relating to the Pacific, 
in the College Library. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Wallace Clement Sabine for 
the second half of the academic year 
1916-17. 

Voted, at the request of Assistant 
Professor Theodore Lyman, to rescind 
the leave of absence granted to him for 
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the second half of the academic year 
1916-17. 


Meeting of November 27, 1916. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of William S. Murphy, 
$10,893.80, the final payment on account of 
his bequest to establish the William S. Mur- 
phy Scholarship Fund. 

From the estate of James C. White, $5000, 
in payment of his bequest ‘‘to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard University... the 
net income thereof as it accrues to be used and 
expended for the benefit of the Department of 
Dermatology... .”’ 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $3500, to 
be added to the principal of “‘The Class of 
1890 Fund.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500, 
for work on the Maya codices at the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge for the gift of 
$500, to establish the Frederic Shurtleff Cool- 
idge Fund, both interest and principal to be 
used for students’ aid in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Walter Hunnewell for his gift of 
$350, for present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $200, toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$100, for the Blue Hill Observatory to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the wishes of Pro- 
fessor McAdie. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $100, 
for the Harvard Menorah Prize for the year 
1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50, the first installment of the scholarship for 
the year 1916-17. 

For gifts amounting to $702.55, received 
through Professor James H. Woods toward a 
certain salary. 


The President reported the death of 
Francis Joseph Keany, Associate in 
Dermatology in the Graduate School of 
Medicine, which occurred on the 23d 
instant. 

The resignation of R. H. Trott as 
Proctor was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1916. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 

Gilbert Horrax, Alumni Assistant in Sur- 
gery; Ernest Linwood Walker, Lecturer on 
Tropical Medicine (Graduate School of Medi- 
cine); Raymond Edwin Merwin, Associate in 
Central American Archeology. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Kirkland 
Lothrop, Director of the Central Ameri- 
can Expedition for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916. 

Voted to appoint George Burgess Ma- 
grath Instructor in Legal Medicine for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Charles Morton 
Smith Assistant Professor of Dermatology 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to thank the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for granting to all professors and instruc- 
tors at Harvard University privileges in 
regard to the use and drawing out of 
books at the Library of the Institute. 

Voted to authorize the Treasurer of 
Harvard College to receive contribu- 
tions for a fund to be known as the Har- 
vard War Memorial Fund to establish at 
Harvard University a fitting memorial 
to the Harvard men who gave their lives 
in the European War of 1914, at such 
time and in such form as shall later be 
determined, with the approval of the 
Corporation, by a Committee consisting 
of President Lowell, Major Higginson, 
Dean LeBaron R. Briggs, Messrs. E. S. 
Martin, C. D. Markham, W. C. Boyden, 
M. A. De W. Howe, W. C. Forbes. 


Meeting of December 11, 1916. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10, the fourteenth annual payment un- 
der the provisions of clause forty of the 
will of Jerome Wheelock as amended by 
section seventeen of the modifications 
and amendments thereof, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 





following persons for their generous | 
gifts: 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500, on account of his offer of $5000 a 
year for ten years, beginning with the year 
1909-10, for instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, in addition to that already given; and 
to Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts of $625 each 
toward supporting the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in connection with the course in 
Municipal Government. 

To two anonymous friends for their gifts of 
$1000 each toward the expenses of the Har- 
vard Infantile Paralysis Commission. 

To Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook for his gift of 
$1000 for present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To Mrs. Louis Bettmann for her gift of $500 
for a flag-staff on the Stadium in memory of 
her son, Dr. Milton Bettmann, of the Class of 
1897. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$100 toward the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $50, 
to subsidize the printing of an annotated Bibli- 
ography on Vocational Guidance in the Divi- 
sion of Education. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Ginn and Company for their gift 
of $25, toward the South End House Fellow- 
ships. 


The President reported the death of 
Charles Pomeroy Parker, Professor of 
Greek and Latin, which occurred on the 
2d instant, in the 65th year of his age. 

The resignation of Lawson Gentry 
Lowrey as Assistant in Neuropathology 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 

A. I. Block, and K. F Pantzer, Law School 
Advisers; Charles Anthony McDonald, Assist- 
ant in Neurology; Charles Edouard Sandoz, 
Assistant in Psychiatry; Francis Minot Racke- 
mann, Alumni Assistant in Medicine; James 
Howard Means, and Joseph Charles Aub, 
Teaching Fellows in Medicine; Harry Cesar 
Solomon, Instructor in Psychiatry. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of title: 


Abraham Myerson from Associate to Assist- 
ant in Neuropathology; Harold Inman Gosline 
from Assistant to Instructor in Neuropathology; 
Albert Warren Stearns from Clinical Assistant 
to Assistant in Psychiatry. 
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Meeting of January 8, 1917. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 





From the estate of Morrill Wyman, securi- 
ties valued at $373, and $30,129.07 in cash, the 
final payment on account of his residuary be- 
quest for the ‘‘ Morrill Wyman Medical Re- 
search Fund.” 

From the estate of Albert Fairchild Holden, 
$6100, for the Mineralogical Department of 
Harvard College. ‘ 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Denman W. Ross for his gift of a 
valuable collection of Japanese prints for the 
Fogg Art Museum. : 

To Mr. Waldo E. Forbes for his gift of $6000, 
the income to be added to the income of the 
A. Lawrence Rotch bequest for the Blue Hill 
Observatory. 

To the Class of 1899 for their gift of $3000, 
toward their ‘‘Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund.” 

To Messrs. R. and J. Farquhar and Com- 
pany and to Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., for 
their gifts of $1000 each and to Mr. J. C. Wil- 
liams for his gift of $475.25, toward the ex- 
penses of Mr. Ernest H. Wilson’s journey to 
Korea, on behalf of the Arnold Arboretum. 

For the anonymous gift of $2500, to be 
added to the income of the Departments of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture 
Additions Fund. 

To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her gift of $2500, 
for the benefit of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To two anonymous friends, Messrs. Alex- 
ander Forbes, Henry S. Forbes, Charles C. 
Walker, Mrs. William H. Forbes, Mrs. Edward 
D. Brandegee, Mrs. Kenneth G. T. Webster 
and Miss Grace Edwards for their gifts of 
$100 each, and to Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., and Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 2d, for their 
gifts of $50 each toward the purchase of a 
water color by Sargent for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Dr. Edward Clark Streeter for his gift of 
$1000, and to Mrs. Charles Sedgwick Minot 
for her gift of $25, toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$100, to revise the Draper Catalogue. 

To Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears for her gift of 
$1000, for the purchase of books for the library 
of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw for her gift of 
$1000, toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
the first payment for 1916-17 on account of 
her offer of $1000 a year for five years for the 
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purchase of books and materials bearing on 
the history and development of that part of 
America which lies beyond the Alleghanies, 
and given in memory of her father, Charles 
Elliott Perkins. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for the gift of $500, 
for a pamphlet on Cottage Housing for the 
Department of Social Ethics. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $300, the final payment on account of 
three scholarships for the year 1916-17. 

To Mr. Howard L. Blackwell for his gift of 
$250, toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olm- 
sted for their gift of $200, for the purchase of 
books on Accounting for the Library of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Trustees of the Warren Museum 
Fund for the gift of $155.33, for the purchase 
of cases for the Warren Museum. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $100, 
for the Harvard Menorah Prize for the year 
1916-17. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
$50 toward the running expenses of the Apple- 
ton Chapel Choir and for his gift of $40, for 
the purchase of minerals for the Mineralogical 
Museum. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of 
$50 for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the year 
1916-17. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his annual 
gift of $50 toward the general expenses of 
undergraduate instruction in Harvard College. 

To Mr. Joseph H. Clark for his gift of $13 
for binding books presented by him to the 
Library. 

To Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis for his 
gift of $3.15 for early California newspapers, 
for the College Library. 


The President reported the death of 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory, which occurred on the 
16th ultimo, in the 54th year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1916: John Wilkes 
Hammond, Jr., as Assistant in Bacteriology; 
John “Clarence Normand, as Assistant in 
Prosthetic Dentistry. 

To take effect Jan. 1, 1917: Harold Inman 
Gosline, as Instructor in Neuropathology; Rob- 
ert Bates Hunt, as Assistant in Pediatrics; 
Fred Charles Langenberg, as Assistant in 
Metallurgy and Metallography. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1917: Barrett Wendell, 
as Professor of English. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For one year from Sept. 1, 1916: Durand Ap- 
pleton Hall, Assistant in Economic Geology; 
Lawson Gentry Lowrey, James Jackson Cabot 
Fellow; William Wilton Anthony, Francis 
Chester Durant, Frederick Francis Furfey, 
William Harry Gullifer, Philip Hutchinson 
MacInnis, and Henry James Skinner, Assist- 
ants in Op.rative Dentistry; Arthur Leo Cava- 
nagh, Benjamin Strout Stevens, and Ray- 
mond Lesley Webster, Assistants in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Dennis Joseph Hurley, Allan With- 
am Lord, and St. Clair Allan Wodell, Instruc- 
tors in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

From Jan. 1, for the remainder of 1916-17: 
Robert Farquharson Smith, Assistant in 
Metallurgy and Metallography. 

From Jan. 8, for the remainder of 1916-17: 
Robert Herbert Loomis, Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics. 

From Jan. 1, 1917 to July 1, 1917: Edmund 
Francis Walsh, Assistant in Medicine. 

For the second half of 1916-17: Neil Cole 
Arvin, Instructor in French; Carlos Chagas, 
Lecturer on Tropical Medicine (Graduate 
School of Medicine); Charles Walter McClure, 
Alumni Assistant in Medicine. 

The President reported that Raoul 
Blanchard had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from 
France for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1916-17. 

Voted to appoint Barrett Wendell, 
Professor of English, Emeritus, from 
Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to change the title of Frank 
Randall McCullagh from Instructor in 
Prosthetic Dentistry to Instructor in O per- 
ative Dentistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Alumni Assistant George Parkman 
Denny for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1916-17. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William Bennett Munro for 
the second half of the academic year 
1917-18. 


1917. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Eunice W. Hudson, 
$147,733.50, in payment of her bequest of 
$150,000, in memory of her husband “for the 
establishment of a Professorship in Archeol- 


Meeting of January 22, 
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ogy, or some subject thereof, to be known as 
the John E. Hudson Professorship.” 

From the estate of Charles S. Hinchman, 
$250, toward a Maria Mitchell Fellowship at 
the Observatory. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$26.24, additional in accordance with the 
twelfth clause in his will for the benefit of the 
Whitney Library in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$13,000, toward the establishment of ‘an 
Assistant Professorship of Bacteriology in the 
Harvard Medical School, to be known as the 
Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Professor- 
ship, given in grateful memory of him as a 
physician and a friend.”’ 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$1125, for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$1000, toward the current expenses of the Blue 
Hill Observatory. 

To the Class of 1899 for their gift of $1000, 
toward their ‘‘Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund.” 

To Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $800, 
toward the expenses of Mr. Ernest H. Wilson's 
journey to Korea, on behalf of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

To Messrs. George R. Agassiz, Rodolphe 
Agassiz and William Sturgis Bigelow for their 
gifts of $250, each toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Samuel K. Lothrop for her gift of 
$600 to the Peabody Museum toward the 
Arizona exploration fund. 

To A. B. C. for the additional gift of $300, 
for the work in the Department of Bacteriol- 
ogy. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $250, 
toward a certain salary. 

To Dr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift 
of $100, toward a certain salary. 

To the South End House Association for the 
gift of $200, toward the South End House 
Fellowships. 

To Messrs. Ezra H. Baker, Henry W. Cun- 
ningham, George V. Leverett, Edward P. 
Merritt, Harold Murdock, Granville H. Nor- 
cross and Andrew McFarland Davis for their 
gifts of $25 each toward the expenses of bind- 
ing periodicals for the Southwark Public 
Library in London. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, toward the scholarship for the 
year 1916-17. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the 
gift of $125, toward the scholarship for the 
year 1916-17. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
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gift of $125, toward the scholarship for the 
year 1916-17. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of 
$135, and to Mr. Richard M. Field of his gift 
of $11.20 for the purchase of a photo-micro- 
graphic outfit for the Department of Geology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150, 
for a scholarship or for the general purposes of 
the College. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for the Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$100, toward the fund for opening the Pea- 
body Museum on Sunday afternoons. 

To Mr. Henry O. Underwood for his gift of 
$100 for research in the Department of Eco- 
nomics. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50, 
toward a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10, 
to be added to a certain salary in the Depart- 
ment of Geology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the second half of 1916-17: Roswell Par- 
ker Angier, Lecturer on Psychology. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1917: Aristides 
Evangelus Phoutrides, Instructor in Greek 
and Latin; Harold Joseph Laski, Instructor 
in History; Leonard Thompson Troland, Jn- 
structor in Psychology; Henry Maurice Sheffer 
and Mortimer Phillips Mason, Lecturers on 
Philosophy; George Sarton, Lecturer on the 
History of Science; Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Lecturer on History. 

Voted to change the title of Henry 
Demarest Lioyd from Assistant in 
Syphilis to Assistant in Syphilology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Edward Caldwell Moore for 
the second half of the year 1916-17. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Lincoln Frederick Schaub for 
the academic year 1917-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Oliver Mitchell Wentworth 
Sprague for the academic year 1917-18. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, November 27, 1916. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 


The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Meyer, the President 


Overseers’ 
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of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Davis, Elliott, Endicott, Felton, Fish, 
Forbes, Frothingham, Herrick, Higgin- 
son, Hyde, Lamont, Marvin, Palmer, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. 
Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Thomas, Wads- 
worth, Wendell. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Oct. 9, 1916, electing Constant Cor- 
dier, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, to serve from Sept. 1, 1916, was 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 30, 1916, appointing 
Ernest Edward Tyzzer a member of the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Medicine for the year 1916-17, 
in place of Milton Joseph Rosenau, re- 
signed; appointing certain persons as 
members of the Administrative Board 
for Special Students and for Univer- 
sity Extension for the year 1916-17; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 13, 1916, appointing 
certain persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Dental School 
for the year 1916-17; appointing mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1916; appointing William 
Sturgis Bigelow, John Templeman Cool- 
idge and Robert Bacon, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 1, 1917; appointing Paul Joseph 
Sachs Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
for five years from Sept. 1917 (half 
time); and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of November 27, 1916, appoint- 
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ing George Burgess Magrath Instructor 
in Legal Medicine for three years from 
September 1, 1916, and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1915-16, and the same was 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
and upon the recommendation of that 
Committee it was accepted by the Board 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
the following appointments: Clifford 
Richardson te be a member of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Chemical Labora- 
tories; Frank B. Bemis to be a member 
of the Committee to Visit the University 
Library; and the following declinations: 
William H. P. Faunce from the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Divinity School; 
Charles F. Choate, Jr., from the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Observatory and the 
Department of Astronomy; George B. 
Leighton from the Committee to Visit 
the Chemical Laboratories; Alexander 
Cochrane from the Committee to Visit 
the University Library; and the Board 
voted to approve said appointments and 
declinations. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
ports of the Committee to Visit the 
Department of Astronomy, and of the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee 
for the academic year of 1915-16, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wendell, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted, 
by twelve votes in the affirmative to ten 
votes in the negative, that the general 
subject of a course or courses in Aero- 


nautics, or the general subject of Avia- 
tion, be referred to the President and 
Fellows, with the request that they 
consider the subject. 
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Stated Meeting, January 8, 1917. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 

The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Meyer, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Boyden, Delano, Elliott, Endicott, Fel- 
ton, Forbes, Grant, Hallowell, Herrick, 
Higginson, Lamont, Marvin, Morgan, 
Palmer, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. 
R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wendell, 
Wister. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 30, and Nov. 27, 1916, 
changing the title of Horace David Ar- 
nold from Dean to Director of the Grad- 
uate School of Medicine; appointing 
Alexander Swanson Begg Dean of the 
Graduate School of Medicine from Sept. 
1, 1916; appointing Charles Morton 
Smith Assistant Professor of Dermatol- 
ogy for five years from Sept. 1, 1917; 
referred at the last meeting of the Board 
to the Committee to Visit the Medical 
School, were taken from the table, and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of January 8, 1917, appointing 
Barrett Wendell Professor of English, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1917, and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University, on 
behalf of the President and Fellows, 
made an oral report upon the motion of 
Mr. Wendell, adopted at the Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Nov. 27, 1916, 
in relation to the subject of Aviation, 
that on account of the various courses of 
instruction given in this subject at the 
present time by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which are open 
to students of Harvard University, it 
was inexpedient to establish any courses 
of instruction upon the subject in 
Harvard University. 
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The Secretary of the Board presented 
an oral report in relation to the conduct- 
ing of the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day, together with a 
plan for the arrangement of the polling 
booths and ballot boxes in Lower Massa- 
chusetts Hall, with the request that the 
approval of the Board be given thereto, 
and that the President and Fellows be 
requested to provide a new and ade- 
quate check list for the purpose of check- 
ing the ballots cast at said election, and 
after debate thereon it was referred to 
the Committee on Elections. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wister, the 
Board voted that a Committee of not less 
than five ladies, whose function shall be 
to visit separately or as a whole, accord- 
ing to their convenience, the kitchens 
and dining-rooms of all the College Com- 
mons during each month of the college 
year, at hours of their own choosing, and 
to write their comments or suggestions 
informally to the Executive Committee 
of the Overseers, to be informally re- 
ported to this Board at its meetings, be 
appointed by the President of the Board, 
as soon in the present year as he sees fit, 
and thereafter at the beginning of each 
college year. 


PROFESSIONAL ADDRESS 
IN APPLETON CHAPEL. 


It has been the custom during the last 
two years to give up one week of daily 
morning prayers in Appleton Chapel to 
discussions by laymen who are leaders 
in their several professions of the con- 
nection between their professions and 
the religious life. The following address 
by Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, is printed 
as an example of the short, but helpful 
and often inspiring, talks which students 
have the opportunity to hear. The ad- 
dress was made on October 4, 1916. 
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One reason that I am privileged to 
speak a few words — I wish that I could 
make them wingéd—this morning, 
upon medicine and its relation to the 
religious sides of life, is, doubtless, that 
I, a physician, am the great-grandson, 
grandson, son, and father of physicians, 
and am thus supposed to have some 
smal! right to speak of our great pro- 
fession. 

I say the religious sides of life, and yet, 
of the many sides of life, is there a single 
one which is not at least touched by reli- 
gion in a broad sense of the word? In so 
far as any man performs his task as well 
as he can, with all his heart and all his 
soul, be his task what it may, does not 
religion enter his life? The more that 
task promotes human welfare, the less 
self-interest has to do with it, the deeper 
does religion permeate it — at least so it 
seems to me. 

In the 37th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, 
a book which has been termed “‘the sanc- 
tification of common sense,” Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, says: “Honour the Physi- 
cian according to thy need of him, with 
the honour due unto him.” Again, 
‘*Give place to the Physician, for verily 
the Lord hath created him, and let him 
not go from thee, for thou hast need of 
him.” 

Does the Bible place any other secular 
calling on so high a plane? Surely not 
the profession of law. As for business, I 
quote our author again: “A nail will 
stick between the joining of stones and 
sin will thrust in between buying and 
selling.” 

How many of the miracles of Christ 
were miracles of healing! The Son of 
Sirach not only enjoins us to honor the 
physician, but gives a specific reason for 
so doing, — ‘for thou hast need of him.” 
This need is practically universal. Who 
escapes it from birth to death? What 
greater earthly need has man than men- 
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tal and bodily health?) That there are 
those who can rise superior to all infirmi- 
ties of the flesh and external burdens 
does not vitiate the premise. The physi- 
cian has abundant opportunity to build 
up and strengthen the character and the 
spirit of man. To this opportunity he is 
daily becoming more alive, and here I 
must, in passing, pay a grateful tribute 
to the reverse current. The physician so 
often receives from his patients lessons 
in constancy, courage, and other mani- 
festations of the higher life. 

The minute a man is sick medical help 
is to be had for the asking, whether from 
the physician in his private capacity, or 
as a member of a hospital or relief or- 
ganization, matters not here and now; 
nor does it matter here and now that the 
sick man too often does not avail him- 
self, or avails himself too late, of this 
very present help in time of trouble. 
The salient fact is that the help is at 
hand, to be had without money and 
without price, if need be, though it may 
be beyond price. 

Medicine is the very embodiment of 
service. And is not service without 
thought of reward an outgrowth, if not 
a vital element, of religion? The Bud- 
dhist priest, when asked, “‘ What is the 
— replied, “‘Do- 


essence of Buddhism?’ 
ing good to others.’’ Many a doctor has 
contracted mortal disease in the effort 
to save life. “ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

Remember that it is a law of medicine 
that no member of the profession shall 
either reserve to himself or patent any 
discovery he may make bearing on dis- 
ease, its prevention or treatment. Every 
advance goes today around the world by 
electricity, and soon is available in dark- 
est Africa, slumberous Asia, and in the 


isles of the ocean, available almost 


equally to the poor in his hovel and the 
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king in his palace. Did time and place 
permit, I could thrill you with many 
illustrations of the beneficence of medi- 
cine. 

My friends, may not medicine justly 
be called the handmaid of the Lord? 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99, Dean. 


On Monday, December 11, the honor 
list of the candidates for admission who 
did particularly well in their entrance 
examinations was read in chapel. This 
year the list was not divided in two 
parts, a first group and a second group, 
as was the case last year, but instead 
there was simply one list of those who in 
their entrance records attained an aver- 
age grade of work with honorable men- 
There are seven students on the 
list — one who passed her examinations 


tion. 


by the old plan, and six who came in 
under the new. The announcement of 
first and second group scholars was not 
made until January 8. In that list ap- 
pear ten first group scholars as against 
fourteen in the list last year, and thirty- 
eight second group scholars as against 
thirty-seven of a year ago. The propor- 
tions as far as Senior, Junior, and 
Sophomore classes are concerned have 
changed fairly little. The records of the 
Class of 1917 and of the Class of 1918 as 
compared with their records last year 
show many interesting changes. Certain 
people in the first group have dropped 
absolutely out — not even appearing in 
the second group — and in another case 
a person who did not appear in last 
year’s list at all has wen her way up into 
the first group. Jean Birdsall of the 
Class of 1917, one of the present first 
group scholars who was also a first group 
scholar a year ago, has been elected the 
undergraduate secretary of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 
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The interests of the students that 
seem to be in the ascendant just now are 
shown in certain new clubs. The Poetry 
Club, for instance, is beginning to be 
felt, and notices in the publications of 
many colleges show that this movement 
is rather far-reaching at present in the 
general college world. It is interesting to 
speculate about the reason. 

On the musical side there is great lik- 
ing for the training that is going on for 
Dr. Davison’s Lowell Institute lectures, 
and in the work that the Choral Society 
is doing for the possible singing with the 
Symphony Orchestra in the spring. Peo- 
ple are willing to come to rehearsals. 
They have enough interest apparently 
to carry them over many obstacles. The 
same thing seems to be shown in the 
community choruses outside of college. 
Mr. Gideon spoke before the Menorah 
Society in November, and although he 
spoke on folk songs, he told also of the 
rising interest among people in general 
in this singing together. At Christmas 
time the Choral Society girls joined as 
usual with the Appleton Chapel choir in 
singing Christmas carols, and the girls 
on the Tuesday afternoon before Christ- 
mas Visited various houses for their sur- 
prise Christmas songs. Then too, for the 
first time this year the Council made a 
definite appropriation for Whiting Re- 
citals. The College hopes to be able to 
have two. The first one came on Wed- 
nesday, January 24, in John Knowles 
Paine Hall, when the programme was 
given which was repeated the next night 
for the Harvard Whiting Concert. The 
second concert will probably come some- 
time in March. 

Another side of student life is the war 
work, including many different kinds. 
There have been collections for blind 
soldiers, there have been first-aid classes, 
and all the time the regular work in the 
Red Cross room is carried on systema- 
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tically, as it has been for the last two 
years. Several of our students are work- 
ing in France and in England, or have 
just come back bringing reports of a 
summer’s work there. Because of this 
interest each one of the four classes de- 
cided to adopt a French orphan. The 
amount necessary for supporting the 
little boy or girl for one year was raised 
by the class, and in some cases the plan- 
ning for the Christmas for these adopted 
orphans was a very important part of the 
girls’ Christmas preparations. 

The Civics Club bulletin board in its 
aliveness has shown another side of the 
College’s development. There has been 
an exhibit during the last few weeks la- 
belled Pan America, with maps showing 
the different South American republics, 
and with short written descriptions giv- 
ing facts about each one. This “is a 
natural result of the new interest in 
Latin American History, and of the 
growth of Spanish classes in the College. 
The Civics Club bulletin board is also 
filled with the topics that the Current 
Events classes in College are working 
out, and that the people who are begin- 
ning to have interest in debating may 
find helpful. In some departments there 
have been small groups of girls meeting 
together to discuss their work, not as a 
club but as a group of interested people. 

The Conferences of the Bureau of 
Occupations too have shown certain 
trends of College feeling. At the meeting 
where Mrs. Prince, the director of the 
School for Salesmanship, spoke, there 
was, beside the general interest in a 
comparatively new profession, a personal 
interest, since several of our well-known 
graduates have gone into department 
store work. Mrs. Prince in her talk made 
the girls realize this by telling not only 
what the individual Radcliffe women 
who had come under her charge were 
then doing, but by connecting that work 
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with the courses that they had taken as 
undergraduates. The meeting where 
Miss George, the Metropolitan Student 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. for Boston, 
and Miss Hutchins, the principal of an 
Episcopal boarding-school for Chinese 
girls, spoke, showed another interesting 
thing. Several years ago they would 
both have spoken under the auspices of 
some religious organization of the Col- 
lege. To have their addresses turned 
over into a particular field of work for 
college women is a very significant 
change. 

Student Government, although it has 
not done in the last few weeks anything 
that stands out conspicuously, has really 
done in an inconspicuous way a thing 
that is of greater value to the College 
than many things that have made a 
finershow. This thing is in the matter of 
handling lateness. Lateness last year 
caused us much trouble. This year, 
through very uncomplicated inventions, 
Student Government has managed to 
create quite a public spirit against being 
late to classes. I have had no complaint 
from instructors about the matter, and a 
year ago I had many. Student Govern- 
ment has also adapted to our use a char- 
ter system for college clubs, in order to 
prevent, if possible, too much dead wood 
as far as clubs are concerned. Of course 
in the case of old and established clubs 
the charter system will make practically 
no difference, but with new clubs just 
starting it will be a safeguard against 
organizing something that is not worth 
the bother of organizing. 

Of the plays that have been given 
three have been written by Radcliffe 
students. Doris Halman, 16, wrote 
Will o’ the Wisp, which the 47 Workshop 
gave in December, and Katharine Clug- 
ston, a graduate student, wrote The 
Colonel’s Comeuppence, which was given 
the same night. Margaret Wright, a 
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student in Professor’s Baker’s English 
47a, wrote The Mission of the Dammed, 
which the Harvard Dramatic Club gave. 
For the Christmas Idler the girls chose a 
play written by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body Marks, who was a student at Rad- 
cliffe College in 1894-96. It brought 
special interest to the Christmas Idler, 
which, combined with the. Christmas 
Supper and the carols in the living-room, 
has been for the last three years one of 
the things that we have liked best here 
in the College. Mrs. Marks herself came 
to see the play, bringing with her the 
English poet, Walter de la Mare, who was 
visiting in Boston at the time. 

Mr. Fitch is coming to us for morning 
prayers for the last half-year to take the 
place of Mr. Ropes, who is exchange pro- 
fessor in the West. Several interesting 
changes have been tried by the girls in 
charge of morning prayers and in charge 
of the Sunday evening services. For in- 
stance, the choir has been scattered 
through the morning prayer audience, to 
see if the singing cannot be improved in 
that way, and the Sunday night meet- 
ings, which have always been held at 
Barnard Hall, are now being held in turn 
at each one of the halls, twice in succes- 
sion at each hall, to save, as the com- 
mittee explains, the constant moving of 
hymn books. 

The College has received a present 
from Miss Elizabeth Bartol that has 
brought pleasure to the College as a 
whole, and very specially to the girls at 
Whitman Hall. It is one of Mrs. Whit- 
man’s best-known paintings, called The 
Hay Boat, and it is to hang in the living 
room of Whitman Hall, opposite Mrs. 
Whitman’s own portrait. Additional 
gifts have been received for the fence 
and gates which are eventually to sur- 
round the Radcliffe yard. This has en- 
abled the committee to have built the 
first section of the wall in front of Fay 
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House, having in it the two gates, one 
set up in honor of Mrs. Agassiz, by her 
children and grandchildren, and the 
other given to the College by Mrs. John 
L. Gardner in honor of Miss Irwin. The 
brickwork is already done, but the iron 
for the gates and the slate tablets have 
not yet been put in place. It is hard to 
get the effect from so small a section of 
wall, and yet it does show what a fitting 
means of enclosure the wall as planned 
is going to make for our buildings, when 
the growth of this part of Cambridge, 
which has already started, will make us 
feel, even more than we do now, like a 
college in the centre of a city. 

The College has been interested in 
helping in a scheme to make the living 
accommodations better for women stu- 
dents in the American School for Classi- 
cal Students in Athens, a matter which 
has always been more or less of a prob- 
lem. The land directly opposite from the 
School came into the market, and the 
different women’s colleges were asked to 
raise a share of the purchase price. Rad- 
cliffe College, through the generosity of 
her friends and through a direct appro- 
priation by the Council, was able to send 
its share to Mr. Allen Curtis, the Treas- 
urer of the School, before the Christmas 
holidays. 

With the beginning of some new half- 
courses in the second half-year there is a 
certain amount of changing in concen- 
tration and distribution, but the Adviser 
on College Studies reports that this is 
carried on with much greater carefulness 
and much greater accuracy than has 
ever been the case before. The students 
seem to need less guidance each year. 

The Radcliffe Clubs in different parts 
of the country are very good in keeping 
the Officeinformed about their members, 
and about the meetings of the club, and 
most interesting letters and reports are 
sent back to Cambridge, telling what 
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Radcliffe women are doing. The New 
York Club luncheon was held in New 
York on January 13. The luncheon was 
a large one, and brought together not 
only members of the New York Club it- 
self but Radcliffe graduates from other 
places as well. Beside President Briggs, 
who spoke on “‘Some Great Names that 
have Linked Radcliffe and Harvard,” 
and Miss Boody, who gave a report of 
College happenings, the speakers were 
Mr. Henry Bruere, whose subject was 
“Are American Women Meeting their 
Opportunities?” and Mr. Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, who spoke on “The Drama 
after Baker.” 
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The election, in December, of perma- 
nent officers for the Class of 1917 showed 
an unusually active interest on the part 
of the Class asa whole. One unfortunate 
aspect of the elections, however, was the 
division of the Class + caused by the 
appearance of an independent faction 
which nominated and attempted to 
pamphleteer and electioneer into office 
a ticket entirely unrepresentative of the 
Class. This attack upon the regular 
methods of election was met by a coun- 
ter-attack of humorous fliers and a co- 
alescence of the other members of the 
Class, so that there was a little unpleas- 
ant feeling when the polls were opened, 
which has not entirely died out, even 
yet, in some quarters. The flare was one 
of the regularly recurring “protests” 
against the dominance of the club men 
in class politics, and as usual failed to 
accomplish any of the reforms which 
its instigators deemed necessary. Three 
hundred and seventy-five votes were 
cast in the first elections, and four hun- 
dred and seven at the committee elec- 
tions, a record-breaking percentage of 
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the Class going to the polls. The officers 
chosen are: 

First Marshal: Richard Harte, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Baseball team, 1915, 
1916; football team, 1915-16; tennis 
team, 1914-15-16; hockey squad, 1914— 
15; Porcellian, S.K, Phoenix, Signet, 
Hasty Pudding, D.K.E., Institute of 
1770; president of Sophomore Class; 
Student Council, 1915-16; Union com- 
ngjttee, 1915-16, 1916-17; Varsity Club. 

Second Marshal: Charles Allerton 
Coolidge, Jr., of Boston: Varsity foot- 
ball team, 1914-15-16; rifle team, 1915- 
16; Harvard College Scholarship, 1915- 
16; A.D., S.K., Phoenix, D.K.E., Insti- 
tute of 1770, Hasty Pudding, Stylus; 
Student Council, 1915-16, 1916-17; 
Republican Club; Union committee, 
1915-16, 1916-17; Phillips Brooks 
House Association; president of S.K. 
Club, 1916; president of Phoenix Club, 
1916; president of Phillips Brooks 
House Association, 1916; vice-presi- 
dent of Hasty Pudding Club; president 
of Student Council, 1916-17; president 
of Junior Class; vice-president of Repub- 
lican Club, 1916-17; Varsity Club. 

Third Marshal: Edward Augustus 
Teschner, of Lawrence: Freshman relay 
and track teams; captain of Freshman 
relay and track teams; University relay 
team, 1915-16-17; University track 
team, 1915-16-17; captain of Univer- 
sity track team, 1917; Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Pi Eta; Student Council, 1913- 
14, 1916-17; Varsity Club. 

Treasurer: Norman Elwell Burbidge, 
of Spokane, Wash.: Manager of Fresh- 
man football team; manager of Univer- 
sity football team, 1916; Student Coun- 
cil, 1915-16, 1916-17; athletic commit- 
tee, Student Council, 1916-17; chair- 
man of Freshman dinner committee; 
Sophomore dinner committee; Junior 
dance committee; head usher, Class Day, 
1916; treasurer of Senior Class; Fox 


Club, Phoenix, Western, Varsity, Hasty 
Pudding, Institute of 1770, D.K.E.; 
president of Phoenix Club, 1917; vice- 
president of Western Club, 1917. 

Secretary: Edward Allen Whitney, of 
Augusta, Me.: Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Iroquois, Phoenix, Signet, Stylus, Hasty 
Pudding, Republican, Iota, Pi Eta, 
Speakers’ Club, Dramatic Club, Cercle 
Francais; Crimson; Student Council, 
1915-16, 1916-17; president of Crimson, 
1916-17; managing editor of Crimson, 
1916; secretary-treasurer of Student 
Council, 1916-17; secretary of Signet 
Society, 1916; vice-president of Speak- 
ers’ Club, 1916-17; Harvard Regiment. 

Class Committee: Robert Baldwin, of 
West Newton: Freshman tennis team; 
Freshman hockey team; University 
hockey team, 1915-16-17; Institute of 
1770, S.K., Owl, D.K.E., Signet, Hasty 
Pudding, Phoenix, Stylus, Varsity Club; 
University Register; Harvard Regiment; 
Freshman finance commiitee; president 
of Register, 1916-17; Student Council, 
1914-15; secretary-treasurer of Junior 
Class. — James William Davenport 
Seymour of New York City: Second 
Boylston Elocution Prize, 1916; John 
Harvard Birthday Speaker, 1916; Fresh- 
man swimming team; University swim- 
ming team, 1915-16; Pi Eta, Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Dramatic Club, Stylus, 
Signet, Hasty Pudding, Memorial So- 
ciety, Speakers’ Club; Lampoon; Sopho- 
more vaudeville committee; Junior din- 
ner committee; Student Council, 1916- 
17; chairman of date-book committee of 
Student Council; chairman of Senior 
nominating committee; president of Pi 
Eta Society, 1916; president of Drama- 
tic Club, 1916; executive committee, 47 
Workshop, 1916-17. 

Class Day Committee: Harrie Holland 
Dadmun, of Arlington, chairman: Uni- 
versity football team, 1915-16; captain 
of University football team, 1916; Phee- 
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nix, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty 
Pudding, Musical Club, Appleton Chapel 
Choir, 1916-17, University Glee Club, 
Varsity Club; Student Council, 1916-17. 
— George Ezra Abbot, of Andover: 
Freshman baseball team; captain of 
Freshman baseball team; sub-chairman 
of Freshman finance committee; Junior 
dinner committee; University baseball 
team, 1915-16-17; captain of Univer- 
sity baseball team, 1917; University 
hockey squad, 1916-17; Student Coun- 
cil, 1916-17; athletic committee of Stu- 
dent Council, 1916-17; executive com- 
mittee of Student Council, 1916-17; 
Noble School Club, Varsity Club, Me- 
morial Society, Speakers’ Club, Hasty 
Pudding, Institute of 1770, D.K.E. Owl, 
Phoenix, Signet, Stylus. — George Col- 
ket Caner, of Philadelphia, Pa.: Har- 
vard College Scholarship, 1914; Univer- 
sity tennis team, 1915-16; Freshman 
football team; University football team, 
1916; S.K., Hasty Pudding, Stylus, 
D.K.E., Institute of 1770, Porcellian. — 
Jose Calderon Harris, of Brookline: 
Freshman football team; Freshman 
hockey team; Sophomore finance com- 
mittee; Junior entertainment commit- 
tee; Pierian Sodality, 1913-14; Student 
Council, 1913-14, 1916-17; University 
football team, 1915-16; Country Day 
School Club, Hasty Pudding, Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Owl, Phoenix, S.K., 
Varsity Club; chairman of reception 
committee of Student Council, 1916-17. 
— William Henry Meeker, of New York 
City: Crimson; Advocate; Student Coun- 
cil, 1916-17; Fly Club, Iroquois, Signet, 
Stylus, Hasty Pudding, Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Dramatic Club, Speak- 
ers’ Club; Sophomore play committee; 
Junior dinner committee; chairman of 
Junior dance commiitee; corporal in 
Harvard Regiment; Harvard Flying 
Corps; assistant managing editor of 
Crimson, 1915-16; managing editor of 
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Crimson, 1916-17; president of Crimson, 
1917; president of Signet Society, 1915- 
16; secretary of Stylus Club, 1914-15. — 
John Edward Parsons Morgan, of New 
York City: Freshman football team; 
captain of Freshman hockey team; Uni- 
versity hockey team, 1915-16-17; cap- 
tain of University hockey team, 1916- 
17; S.K., D.K.E., Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding, Varsity Club, A.D.; 
election committee, D.K.E., 1916; chair- 
man of admission committee, Hasty 
Pudding Club, 1917. — Walter Irving 
Tibbetts, of Dorchester: Price Greenleaf 
Scholarship, 1913; club crews; Junior 
Class crew, 1916; D.U., Hasty Pudding, 
Speakers’ Club, Worcester Academy 
Club, Memorial Society, Phillips Brooks 
House Association; Harvard Regiment; 
treasurer of D.U.Club, 1916-17; social 
service secretary Phillips Brooks House 
Association, 1916-17; treasurer of Class 
Day Committee; vice-president of Wor- 
cester Academy Club, 1913-16; presi- 
dent of Worcester Academy Club, 1916- 
17. 

Photograph Committee: Herbert Bart- 
lett Courteen, of Milwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man: chairman of advertising depart- 
ment of Freshman Red Book; Senior dor- 
mitory committee; Lampoon; treasurer 
of Lampoon, 1916-17; Milton Academy 
Club, Delphic Club, Hasty Pudding, 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E., O.K., Signet,, 
Stylus. — Graham Burt Blaine, Jr., of 
Taunton: Freshman Glee Club; Fresh- 
man track squad; Junior dance commit- 
tee; Student Council, 1916-17; chair- 
man of Student Council committee on 
military affairs, 1916-17; Crimson; edi- 
torial chairman of Crimson, 1916-17; 
Advocate; president of Republican Club, 
1916-17; entertainment committee of 
Phillips Brooks House Association, 
1916-17; St. George’s Club; Speakers’ 
Club; Executive committee of Speak- 
ers’ Club, 1916-17; governing board of 
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Harvard Union, 1916-17; Fly Club, 
Hasty Pudding, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Iroquois Club, Signet, Stylus. — 
Robert Nathan Cram, of Kennebunk, 
Me.: Freshman Banjo Club, Freshman 
Mandolin Club; University Instrumen- 
tal Clubs, 1915-16-17; Student Council, 
1916-17; Advocate; president of Advo- 
cate, 1916-17; Memorial Society; secre- 
tary of Memorial Society, 1916-17; 
Speakers’ Club, Alpha Phi Sigma, Has- 
ty Pudding, Signet. 

Orator : Allan Grant Paine, of Spokane, 
Wash.: Wendell Phillips Memorial 
Scholarship, 1916-17; Speakers’ Club, 
Western Club, Freshman Debating So- 
ciety, University Debating Council; 
Freshman debating team; University 
debating team, 1915-16; Coolidge Prize, 
1916; secretary of Speakers’ Club, 1916; 
secretary of Debating Council, 1915-16; 
president of Debating Council, 1916-17. 

Ivy Orator: Hunt Wentworth, of 
Chicago, Ill.: Freshman football squad; 
University second football squad, 1914; 
Freshman swimming team; University 
swimming team, 1915-16-17; captain 
of University swimming team, 1916-17; 
Freshman entertainment committee; 
Senior dormitory committee; Gymna- 
sium committee; Student Council, 1916- 
17; Lampoon; Chicago Club, Exeter 
Club, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Signet, 
Hasty Pudding, Fox Club; president of 
Lampoon, 1916; president of Fox Club, 
1916-17. 

Odist: John Daniel Parson, of Cam- 
bridge: Second Group Scholar, 1914-15; 
Fly Club, Iroquois Club, Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Memo- 
rial Society; Advocate; Phillips Brooks 
House Cabinet, 1916-17; librarian of 
Phillips Brooks House 
1916-17. 

Chorister: Roland Miller Cook, of 
Worcester: Freshman Glee Club; assis- 
tant manager of Freshman Musical 
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Clubs; University Glee Club, 1914-15- 
16-17; leader of University Glee Club, 
1916-17; Appleton Chapel Choir, 1916- 
17; Junior entertainment committee; 
Musical Club, D.U., Hasty Pudding, 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E. 

Poet: Westmore Willcox, Jr., of Nor- 
folk, Va.: Freshman track team; Fresh- 
man football team; Freshman baseball 
team; University track team, 1915-16- 
17; University baseball team, 1915; Uni- 
versity football team, 1916; Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., S.K., A.D., Signet, Var- 
sity Club, Union, Speakers’ Club, Has- 
ty Pudding; Student Council, 1914-15- 
16; Advocate; Phillips Brooks House 
Association; Harvard Regiment; exec- 
utive committee of Varsity Club, 1916- 
17; library committee of Union, 1916- 
17; chairman of social service commit- 
tee of Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion, 1915-16-17; secretary-treasurer of 
Freshman Class; chairman of Freshman 
finance committee. 

The Senior nominating committee 
was composed of the following: J. W. 
D. Seymour, of New York City, chair- 
man; R. N. Cram, of Kennebunk, Me.; 
L. B. Day, of Boston; J. K. Hoyt, Jr., 
of New York City; W. S. Mack, Jr., 
of New York City. 

The following Juniors were appointed 
members of the committee which had 
charge of Senior dormitory arrange- 
ments for the Class of 1918: H. Robb, of 
Burlington, N.J., chairman; P. K. Ellis, 
of Cambridge; A. Gardner, of Garden 
City, L.I., N.Y.; F. W. Knauth, of New 
York City; W. Moore, of Gloucester; 
L. K. Moorehead, of Andover; T. R. 
Morse, of Falmouth; C. P. Reynolds, of 
Readville; G. R. Walker, of Brookline; 
A.D. Weld, of Boston. Nearly 400 mem- 
bers of the Class have applied for and 
been assigned rooms in the Yard, the 
Committee finding it necessary to use 
some rooms in Weld in order to accom- 
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modate this unusually large number of 
applicants. 

E. F. Henderson, Jr., °18, of Monad- 
nock, N.H., J. Lavalle, ’19, of Boston, 
M. T. MacDonald, °18, of Worcester, 
and A. Putnam, °18, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., were added to the committee which 
had charge of the very successful Junior 
Prom held in the Union on Feb. 19. 

F. H. Stephens, ’18, of Dorchester, 
and G. Dunton, °18, of Allston, have 
been appointed leaders of the Univer- 
sity Mandolin and Banjo Clubs, respec- 
tively. 

E. A. Hill, °19, of Bronxville, N.Y., 
has been appointed second assistant 
manager of the University Musical 
Clubs. 

G. D. Leighton, °19, of Tunkhannock, 
Pa., represented Phillips Brooks House 
at the 10th annual gathering of the 
“Corda Fratres Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs,” held under the auspices 
of the Yale Cosmopolitan Club at New 
Haven from Dec. 27 to 29. 

C. P. Reynolds, ’18, was sent by the 
Phillips Brooks House Association as 
the University’s representative to the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Convention 
held at Lexington, Ky., from Dec. 28 
to 31. 

The committees which will take charge 
of the year’s activities for the Sophomore 
Class have been appointed as follows. 
The chairman and sub-chairman of the 
finance committee were appointed from 
the committee by competition: — 

Entertainment Committee: G. A. Brown- 
ell, of New York City, chairman; C. C. 
Bassett, Jr., of Washington, D.C.; E. L. 
Burrill, Jr., of New York City; R. T. 
Bushnell of Andover; J. W. Cummings, 
of Fall River; G. D. Flynn, Jr., of Fall 
River; F. W. Hatch, of West Medford; 
G. D. Leighton, of Tunkhannock, Pa.; 
E. E. Lucas, of Sound Beach, Conn.; 
E. D. Morse, of Brookline; R. E. Straw- 
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bridge, Jr., of Byrn Mawr, Pa.; O. M. 
Watkins, of Indianapolis, Ind. Dinner 
Committee: R. S. Emmett, of South 
Salem, N.Y., chairman: E. S. Brewer, of 
Milton; S. Burnham, of Gloucester; H. 
B. Craig, of Boston; O. F. Flynn, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. B. Hopkins, 
of Wellesley Hills; J. L. Merrill. of Man- 
chester; C. R. Richards, Jr., of Chevy 
Chase, Md.; E. S. Sherman, of Rye, 
N.Y.; F. M. Trainer, of Brookline; F. 
B. Whitman, of Cambridge; G. R. 
Young, of Great Falls, Montreal. Fi- 
nance Committee: C. W. Cook, of Wor- 
cester, chairman; H. Bridgman, of Sa- 
lem, sub-chairman; W. M. Akin, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; G. C. Barclay, of New York 
City; P. H. Currier, of Wellesley Hills; 
S. R. Dunham, Jr., of Allston; P. B. 
Elliott, of Dorchester; F. T. Fisher, of 
Chicago, Ill.; A. W. French, of West 
Newton; R. E. Gross, of West Newton; 
J. H. P. Howard, of Chester, N.S.; W. 
C. Hubbard, of Chicago, IIl.; R. Little, 
of Brookline; F. Parkman, of Boston; H. 
P. Perry, of Newton Centre; W. H. Pot- 
ter, Jr., of Watertown; H. Rogers, of 
Chestnut Hill; Q. Roosevelt, of Oyster 
Bay, L.I., N.Y.; M. A. Shattuck, of 
Seattle, Wash.; A. F. Tribble, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The following officers for 1917 were 
chosen by the Crimson at their mid- 
year punch on Jan. 12: President, W. H. 
Meeker, ’17, of New York City; manag- 
ing editor, D. M. Little, Jr., 718, of Sa- 
lem; Secretary, H. Bridgman, ’19, of 
Salem; editorial chairman, G. B. Blaine, 
17, of Taunton. At this time the fol- 
lowing were elected to the board: J. T. 
Rogers, ’18, of Washington, D.C.; G. L. 
Howe, ’18, of Bristol, R.I.; W. H. Allen, 
°18, of Los Angeles, Cal., to the editorial 
staff: G. C. Barclay, ’19, of New York 
City; F. H. Fisher, 19, of Hauppange, 
L.I., N.Y.; F. P. Champ, 719, of Logan, 
Utah, to the news staff: and W. H. Pot- 
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ter, Jr., "19, of Watertown, to the busi- 
ness staff. 

The Lampoon board has elected the 
following officers for 1917: President: 
R. E. Sherwood, ’18, of New York City; 
Ibis, J. Lavalle, ’18, of Boston; treasurer, 
F. B. Todd, ’18, of Boston; secretary, 
T. G. Wilder, ’19, of Cincinnati, O.; cir- 
culation-service manager, F. T. Fisher, 
"19, of Chicago, Ill. The following have 
also been elected to the paper: G. Dun- 
ton, °18, of Allston, M. W. Lee, 719, of 
New York City, S. M. Rinehart, Jr., 19, 
of Sewickley, Pa., H. Rogers, °19, of 
Chestnut Hill, H. K. White, Jr., 719, of 
Milton, R. H. J. Powel, ’18, of Ardsley- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., M. A. Hawkins, ’18, 
of Chicago, IIl., and N. R. Cutler, °19, 
of Brookline, to the editorial board; and 
F. T. Fisher, ’19, of Chicago, IIl., R. 
Little, °19, of Brookline, W. K. McKit- 
trick, ’19, of St. Louis, Mo., and T. G. 
Wilder, °19, of Cincinnati, O., to the 
business board. 

The Illustrated held its 18th annual 
dinner at the Lenox on Jan. 20. The 
guests included officers of other Univer- 
sity publications and the leaders of un- 
dergraduate activities. R. C. Kelley, 
"17, president, acted as toastmaster, and 
the speakers were W. H. Meeker, °17, 
president of the Crimson; Burton Kline, 
06, magazine editor of the Transcript; 
W. B. Flint, ’03, Leavitt Parsons, ’10, 
and Captain C. Cordier. The following 
new editors were taken on at that time: 
News editors: E. V. French, ’18, of Cam- 
bridge; R. Roelofs, Jr., °18, of Cripple 
Creek, Col.; C. P. Fuller, ’19, of Mans- 
field. Business editors: W. A. Wood, '19, 
of Hudson, N.Y.; R. Fiske, Jr., ’20, of 
Needham; R. R. Eisendrath, ’20, of 
Chicago, Il. Photographic editors, E. 
Richards, Jr., 19, of Tuxedo Park, N.Y.; 
C. F. Zukoski, Jr., 19, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. Burroughs, ’20, of Flushing, L.I., 
N.Y.; H. Spreckels, ’20, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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The Monthly has elected A. K. Mc- 
Comb, ’18, of Boston, president pro tem- 
pore to fill the vacancy left by the resig- 
nation of C. G. Paulding, 18. A. D. Fay, 
18, of Nahant, L. A. Perkins, °18, of 
Windsor, Vt., have been elected to the 
literary board, G. W. Emery, 719, of 
Lexington, to the board of editors as 
advertising manager, and W. H. Cary, 
Jr., 20, of Cambridge, to the business 
staff. Owing to the resignation of T. 
Nelson, ’18, as treasurer, William Burry, 
Jr., 718, of Chicago, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed to this position. 

The Dramatic Club has elected the 
following officers for 1917: President, 
H. Scholle, ’18, of Havana, Cuba; vice- 
president, F. E. Raymond, °18, of Bos- 
ton; secretary, P. K. Ellis, °18, of Cam- 
bridge; executive committee: H. B. 
Craig, °19, of Boston; R. T. Bushnell, 
19, of Andover. The following members 
have also been elected: S. M. Fairchild, 
19, S. Frothingham, ’20, C. P. Fuller, 
19, P. M. Hamilton, ’20, T. M. Hodgens, 
20, G. A. Madigan, ’19, B. J. Mattuck, 
718, C. McNear, ’20, D. H. Morse, °29, 
S. Paine, ’20, J. Preston, 719, E. V. 
Shreve, 19, A. M. Sonnabend, 718, A. R. 
Speare, 19, E. C. Whittemore, ’19; asso- 
ciate member: R. S. Tufts, ’18; hono- 
rary members: Miss Bertha M. Boody, 
Miss Margaret M. Wright. 

The St. Paul’s Society has elected the 
following officers for 1917-18: President, 
F. Knauth, °18, of New York City; vice- 
president, R. H. Howe, °19, of Hyde 
Park; secretary, H. E. Small, °19, of 
Plainfield, N.J.; treasurer, D. W. Rich, 
"18, of New York City; graduate advisor, 
Professor R. H. Lord, ’06, of the History 
Department. 

A. C. Reis, 3L., and C. E. Snow, 3L., 
representing the Lowell Club of the Law 
School, won the Ames Prize from the 


Witanagemot Club. The case argued 


was “The Danbury Hatters’ Czse as 
affected by the Clayton Act,” and the 
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attorneys for the Witanagemot Club 
were L. M. Reiser, 3L., and V. E. Wild, 
3L. 

A. H. Alexander, 3GL., of Wellesley, 
has been awarded the Topiarian Club 
Trophy as the winner of first place in 
the annual Topiarian Club competition. 
S. D. Zehrung, 2GL., of Roseville, O., 
was awarded second place, and T. S. 
Rogers, 1GL., of Framingham, third. 

The Junior debating team defeated 
the Sophomores in the final inter-class 
debate on Dec. 18. The 1918 team sup- 
ported the affirmative of the question, 
‘Resolved, that the United States 
should establish a temporary protec- 
torate in Mexico until order and stable 
government are assured.” W. A. Hos- 
mer, 18, W. L. Prosser, ’18, and C. E. 
Fraser, '18, composed the Junior team, 
and L. Dennis, ’19, S. A. Freeman, °19, 
and W. Hettleman, ’19, represented the 
Sophomores. H. Epstein, 1L., and J. 
H. Spitz, °17, were the judges. 

The Dramatic Club gave The Mission 
of the Dammed, by Miss M. M. Wright, 
Radcliffe, 2G., of Lewiston, N.Y., as 
their annual fall production. Three per- 
formances were given, on Dec. 12, 13, 
and 14, two in Cambridge at the Hasty 
Pudding Club Theatre, and one in Bos- 
ton. J. W. D. Seymour, 717, was the 
star of the performance. The produc- 
tion of this play was handled entirely 
by undergraduates. The plan of an 
undergraduate coaching staff, adopted 
last spring, was continued, J. W. D. 
Seymour, °17, E. P. Goodnow, °17, and 
W. H. Meeker, '17, taking charge of 
this work. The complete cast follows: 


Newman, O. M. Watkins, '19 
Arthur Crimmins, C. E. Morse, '20 
Wallace Miller, P. M. Hamilton, '20 
Edna Holmes, Mary E. Marsh, 1920 
Miss Perkins, Edith I. Coombs, 1917 
Waiter, T. M. Hodgens, Jr., '20 
Nelson Marns, J. W. D. Seymour, '17 
Rosa, Beulah Auerbach, 1918 


A jail matron, Elizabeth Wheelock, 1917 
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Hotel attendant, J. C. Scanlon, ’18 
Faith Stuart, Louise Perry, 1920 


Reverend Frederick Holmes, 
E. P. Goodnow, ’17 


Quinlan, G. A. Madigan, '19 
“Butch” Coughlin, F. Hibbard, ’20 
Silas Skinner, F. C. Packard, Jr., ’20 
“Old” Skinner, A. T. Hill, ’20 
Joshua Skinner, T. M. Hodgens, Jr., ’20 
Mrs. Tod, Edith I. Coombs, 1917 
Ira Carpenter, J. E. Pillat, Sp. 


Reporters, mob, etc., Elizabeth Wheelock, 
1917, Grace Wardwell, 1917, C. P. Fuller, 
19, G. Baker, ’20, J. C. Scanlon, 18, J. L. 
Tildsley, Jr., ’19, O. Prescott, Jr., ’20, D. S. 
Critz, uC, K. Lewis, uC. 

J. Parmelee, ’19, musical director, G. A. 

Whittemore, ’18, costumes, A. L. Whitman, 

’18, leader of the orchestra. 


L’ Aventurier, by A. Capus, was pre- 
sented by the Cercle Frangais on Dec. 18 
and 20. Members of the Radcliffe Cer- 
cle played the women’s parts. The cast 
was composed of the following: 


Etienne Ranson, H. Scholle, 18 
Guern, R. W. Longyear, ’18 
Jacques, G. L. Howe, 18 
André Varize, E. Scott, ’20 
Franne, F. de Wolf, '18 
Le Prefet, R. H. Bassett, ’20 
Geneviéve, Marion Graves, 1918 
Marthe, Doris Holman, 1916 
La Baronne, Mary Peabody, 1919 
Lucienne, Priscilla May, 1917 


The 19th annual play of the Deutscher 
Verein was given on Dec. 8. Gustav von 
Moser’s Der Hypochonder was the com- 
edy chosen. Members of the Bostoner 
Deutscher Gesellschaft took the femi- 
nine réles. The cast: 


Birkenstock, retired, G. Priester, 1G 
Emma, his wife, Miss Elsie Wulkop 
Asta, their daughter, Miss Enrica Barth 


Sauerbrei, henpecked husband, 
Mr. C. L. Schrader 
Rosalie, his wife, Mrs. Ward P. Shattuck 
Klara, their daughter, Miss Elsa Warnke 
Arnold Reimann, architect, 
F. S. Cawley, '10. 
Hugo Berger, life-insurance agent, 
C. G. Cook, 3G 


Pieper, alderman, J. L. Mosle, '20 
Ballinger, alderman, R. P. Berle, '20 
Karner, alterman, J. R. Lauer, ’20 
Lehmann, alderman, M. Cowley, '19 
Blechschmidt, alderman, C. A. Rome, '17 
Bamberger, alderman, M. Lovett, ’18 
Moll, physician, W. Silz, '17 
Hampel, messenger, W. J. Margreve, ’19 
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Frau Balder, Miss Gabriele Veit 
Pauline, maid at Birkenstock’s, 
Miss Lina Berle 
Karoline, maid at Sauerbrei’s, 
Miss Anna Margreve 

The Hasty Pudding Club has chosen 
for its annual musical comedy this year 
Barnum Was Right, written by Robert 
Emmet Sherwood, °18, of New York 
City. The music was written by Samuel 
Power Sears, ’18, of Quincy. There were 
six manuscripts submitted in the compe- 
tition, which was judged by a committee 
composed of J. S. Seabury and A. H. 
Parker, °97. The schedule of perfor- 
mances has been arranged as follows: 
April 7, Cambridge (graduates’ night); 
April 9, Cambridge; April 10, Cam- 
bridge; April 12, Boston, and April 13, 
Roston. There will be a matinee per- 
formance on April 12. 

J. W. D. Seymour, 
City, delivered the 
address on John Harvard's birthday, 
Nov. 28. The exercises were held under 
the auspices of the Memorial Society. 
The following officers were chosen to 
lead the Society this year: President, 
William C. Lane, °81; vice-president, 
Professor B. S. Hurlbut, ’87; secretary, 
R. N. Cram, 17; treasurer, W. D. Cana- 
day, 717; archivist, R. W. Babcock, °17. 

The Appleton Chapel Choir, assisted 
by the Radcliffe Choral Society, gave 
their annual recital of Christmas carols, 
under the direction of Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son, 06, on Dec. 20 and 21. 

E. A. Niles, 1L., of Concord, N.H., 
has been awarded the Rhodes scholar- 
ship from New Hampshire for the period 
beginning in October, 1917. Niles grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1916. 

The Columbia Park Beys’ Club, of 
San Francisco, Cal., visited the Univer- 
sity in December. They were on a walk- 
ing tour through New England. 

The 47 Workshop gave their second 


"17, of New York 


commemorative 
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production this season on Jan. 26 and 
27, at Agassiz House, when they pre- 
sented Eyvind of the Hills, Johann Sigur- 
jonnson’s stern Icelandic drama. 

Having completed its fourth success- 
ful year, the Legal Aid Bureau is han- 
dling with greater facility the increasing 
difficulties of the administration of jus- 
tice in the modern city. During the year 
ending in June, 1916, 147 cases were 
brought before the bureau and the aid 
tendered resulted in a cash recovery for 
the clients of $1,647.50. Of the ten cases 
requiring court action which arose or 
were continued from the year before, 
five were won, one was lost, two were 
dropped and two are still pending. The 
clients numbered 147, of which 72 were 
men and 75 women. 

The Legal Aid Bureau is an organiza- 
tion made up of second and third year 
Law School men, who lend their services 
entirely free of charge to those who apply. 
The expenses of the organization are de- 
frayed by voluntary contribution. The 
officers and members of the Bureau for 
this year are: G. B. Barrett, 3L., presi- 
dent; W. B. Shepardson, 3L., vice-presi- 
dent; A. E. Case, 3L., secretary-treas- 
urer; W. B. Hastings, 2L., M. Rushton, 
3L., and C. W. Painter, 2L., directors; 
B. D. Bromley, G. G. Chandler, L. Clay- 
ton, J. France, J. F. Gunster, M. M. 
Manning, S. Miller, Jr., K. F. Pantzer, 
S. Pitney, A. L. Rabb, N. Schaff, S. P. 
Speer, W. B. Tippetts (from the third- 
year class); O. T. Bradley, R. S. Cowan, 
W. M. Ellis, E. M. Hay, F. B. Huba- 
chek, D. Kimball, H. Parkman, Jr., 
W. T. Sanders, Jr. (from the second- 
year class). 

Columbia won the _ intercollegiate 
chess championship, the University 
team finishing fourth, with Yale and 
Princeton second and fourth, respec- 
tively, at the tournament held in New 
York on Dec. 23. 
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The University Register was placed 
on sale Dec. 9. The editors this year did 
a better piece of work than those who 
had the publication of the volume in 
charge last year, and deserve consid- 
erable credit. The scope of the book 
was enlarged to include articles about 
several of the Graduate Schools, a map 
of the University showing the location 
of the clubs and the homes of under- 
graduate activities, and a calendar of 
the year’s events. The following under- 
graduates composed the editorial staff: 
R. Baldwin, ’17, president and treasurer; 
D. M. Little, Jr., °18, vice-president; 
B. S. Collins, ’17, business manager; 
W. B. Southworth, ’18, managing edi- 
tor; H. H. Silliman, °18, advertising 
manager; W. E. Whitney, 17, circula- 
tion manager; associate editors: G. W. 
Benedict, Jr., °17, W. T. Jenney, *17, G. 
Jones, 17, R. D. Hunneman, 717, W. C. 
Morgan, °17, E. V. French, °18, R. H. 
Garrison, ’18, S. B. Kaiser, °18, A. E. 
MacDougall, ’18, R. A. May, ’18, T. B. 
Scott, Jr., 18, J. S. Taylor, 18; grad- 
uate advisory committee: M. A. De W. 
Howe, °87, E. D. Brandegee, ’81, R. 
Pierce, *04. 

As usual, the Social Service Commit- 
tee of Phillips Brooks House has been 
actively engaged in philanthropic work 
of all sorts. The mid-year report of the 
Committee shows that since the begin- 
ning of the year 279 men have been en- 
listed in some form of social work. A 
large number of these men, about 130, 
are engaged in teaching foreigners and 
workingmen and leading boys’ clubs in 
Cambridge; the remainder are working 
under the settlement houses in Boston. 
The scope of the work done by these 
volunteers is very wide, ranging from 
teaching elementary subjects, such as 
English, mathematics, and civics, to 
leading groups of boys who are inter- 
ested in athletics, music, dramatics or 


scouting. Many of the workers are en- 
gaged in some special form of social 
service. For example, 13 men are doing 
Juvenile Court and Associated Charities 
work, 12 are teaching Sunday-school and 
19 are leading Boy Scout troops. The 
following table shows the exact number 
of men engaged and the kind of work 
done: 


Leaders of boys’ clubs................. 123 
SU Sahin iha fei tlic is Sara a, ve Seals ew aoa 99 
Be PE SIG so son ci ccc eos ae cicdecs 19 
Sunday-school teachers................. 12 
Probation workers, Juvenile Court.........7 
Friendly visitors, Associated Charities. .... 6 
BS SO a eee ree 13 

SMI cia a sansyora-5 gia Kaela se ae eetas 279 


In addition to the above, about 35 
men have been engaged in supplying 
entertainment troupes. Six entertain- 
ments have already been given. Fur- 
thermore, in response to requests for 
speakers, three men have been sent out 
on different occasions to speak on vari- 
ous subjects at neighborhood houses in 
greater Boston. 

An important branch of the work of 
the committee is the semi-annual cloth- 
ing and textbook collection. That held in 
the fall was the largest in recent years. 
The complete count of articles collected 
has been tabulated as follows: overcoats, 
12; coats, 96; trousers, 96; vests, 84; 
raincoats, 3; shirts, 147; collars, 214; 
neckties, 205; underwear, 27 suits; soclis, 
30 pairs; pajamas, 12 suits; shoes, 137 
pairs; hats, 44; sweaters, 4; gloves, 3 
pairs; textbooks, 206; magazines, about 
500 pounds. The textbooks have been 
added to the Phillips Brooks House Loan 
Library and the magazines sent to the 
troops doing service on the Mexican bor- 
der, to European battle-fronts, and to 
H. L. Nash, ’16, H. F. Weston, ’16, and 
D. H. Ingram, ’16, for their work with 
the International Y. M. C. A. in India. 
The clothing has been sent to neighbor- 
ing charitable institutions and as last 
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year, to Tuskegee and other Southern 
institutions. 

W. B. Beale, ’18, has been appointed 
chairman of the Social Service Commit- 
tee to succeed W. Willcox, Jr., °17, re- 
signed. 

The question of compulsory Union 
membership, favorably voted upon by 
the University last spring, is still unset- 
tled. But the Governing Board of the 
Union, in an attempt to carry the mat- 
ter through to a definite settlement, is- 
sued the following letter to the chairman 
of the Administrative Board of the Uni- 
versity and the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Union on Dec 15: 


At a meeting of the Governing Board of the 
Harvard Union on December 15, 1916, the 
following matter came before that body, and 
the sense of the meeting was that: 

Since it has been conclusively proved that 
the Harvard Union cannot exist as a social 
club in its present weak status, both financial- 
ly and economically; since the undergraduate 
officers of the Union were given to understand 
by the Colleze authorities in May, 1916, that 
in the event of an affirmative majority on the 
membership question by the undergraduate 
body, that the annual fee at a reduced rate 
would be placed on each undergraduate’s term 
bill; and since the vote showed a three-to-one 
majority in favor of the above proposition; 
we, the undersigned Governing Board of the 
Harvard Union, do hereby earnestly request 
that the Administrative Board of Harvard 
University make a report at once as to their 
findings in the case. 

We do also earnestly request that the 
Board of Trustees take instant action in the 
whole-hearted support of the change in or- 
ganization, for we feel that without the co- 
operation of our graduate representatives, 
little can be done towards bettering the intol- 
erable situation now in existence in the Union. 

H. G. Reyno.ps, '17. 

D. M. Little, Jr., '18. 
M. J. Logan, ’15. 

K. BRoMLEY, '16. 

C. A. Cooiimpae, Jr., °17. 
R. Harte, '17. 

G. B. Buatne, '17. 


This question should be settled at 
once. The Union cannot continue under 
the present arrangement of voluntary 
membership, which causes a deficit an- 
nually, of from one to several thousand 


dollars. Compulsory membership, at a 
reduced yearly fee, would solve the prob- 
lem of finances, and would enable the 
Governing Board to so run the Union 
that it would more nearly fulfil the ex- 
pectations and hopes of Major H. L. 
Higginson, whose gift made its construc- 
tion possible. The undergraduates have 
voted in favor of the change to compul- 
sion. It is necessary only to secure 
official sanction, and this should be 
given without further delay, other than 
that necessary for more complete in- 
vestigation. 

The financial statement of the Union 
for 1915-16 shows a heavy loss, much 
greater than in the preceding year. In 
1914-15 conditions were quite favorable, 
the deficit for that period being about 
$6300 less than in 1913-14, but last year 
the figures returned to their old stan- 
dard, with a total loss of over $8900. 
The gain in receipts was correspondingly 
small, being only about $1600 as com- 
pared with over $3200 the year before. 
Much of the added loss came in the 
House department, where about $1650 
less than in 1914-15 was taken in, and 
$470 more spent, making a total differ- 
ence of over $2100. In the restaurant 
department a profit of $1580 was made 
in 1914-15 whereas there was a loss of 
approximately $2300 last year. The 
minor departments stayed about the 
same. 

W. O. Morgan, ’18, of Highland Park, 
Ill., and E. R. Roberts, 1L., of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., have been elected to 
the Governing Board. 

The fall elections to Phi Beta Kappa 
resulted as follows: 


1918 — Junior Fight. 

FE. Amdursky, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. 
M. Brunswick, of New York City; H. 
Davis, of Brookline; H. V. Fox, of Ded- 
ham; H. J. Leon, of Woonsocket, R.1.; 
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J. Low, of Boston; R. S. Tucker, of Ar- 
lington; and A. L. Whitman, of Cam- 


bridge. 


1917 — Senior Eighteen. 

R. W. Babcock, of Albany, N. Y.; 
H. H. Bell, of Cincinnati, 0.; H. S. Ben- 
nett, of Malden; F. H. Cabot, Jr., of 
New York City; C. T. Chu, of Chang 
Shu, China; T. S. Derr, of Brookline; 
L. J. Ferbstein, of Akron, O.; L. DuB. 
Le Fevre, of Forest Glen, N.Y.; L. S. 
Levy, of Cleveland, O.; L. Opdycke, 
of New York City; J. A. Sargent, of 
Westminster; A. L. Schur, of Boston; 
F. T. Spaulding, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
B. Strauch, of Memphis, Tenn.; B. H. 
Torrance, of Atlanta, Ga.; F. J. Towler- 
ton, of Lyons, N.Y.; J. H. Townsend, of 
Newton; J. P. Warburg, of Hartsdale, 
Not 

The marshals of the Society were 
elected as follows: First marshal, C. L. 
Sherman, ’17, of Newport, R.I.; second 
marshal, W. Silz, °17, of Cleveland, O. 

The annual dinner of the Society, 
marking the 135th anniversary of the 
establishment of the University branch, 
the Alpha Chapter, founded in 1781, 
was held in the Union on Dec. 4. Dean 
Yeomans presented the new members 
with their keys and the marshals with 
their batons. H.O. Taylor, °78, presided 
at the dinner. Among the speakers were 
Professor Bliss Perry, Professor W. A. 
Neilson, ’96, and W. Silz, °17. 

The following scholarships and fellow- 
ships have been awarded to members of 
the University: Whiting Fellowship to 
H. W. Lamson, tG.; University Scholar- 
ship to K. C. Basu, 1G; Lady Mowlson 
Scholarship to A. K. Small, 1G.; Univer- 
sity Scholarship in Architecture to J. J. 
Liebenberg, 1SA.; Lincoln Scholarship 
to F. B. Sargent, 1M., and the William 
S. Murphy Scholarships, to be given, ac- 
cording to the request of the donor, only 





to men bearing the name of Murphy, to 
William Andrew Murphy, 1M., Clifton 
Murphy, 1L., and Gardner Murphy, 1G; 
Hopkins Beneficiary Fund to R. H. Col- 
lis, gr. Div., D. H. Corley, gr. Div., C. 
M. Gordon, 3Div., M.J. Holmes, gr. Div. 
H. I. Katibah, 3Div., and W. A. Maier, 
gr.Div.; Divinity Scholarships to W. A. 
Berridge, 2Div., A. C. Binder, 1Div., 
R. M. Davis, gr.Div., Frank Gavin, 
1Div., G.S. Kukhi, 3Div., George Mani- 
fold, 3Div., J. W. Reynolds, 3Div., J. W. 
Thompson, gr.Div., C. G. Tokas, gr.Div., 
W. E. Vandermark, gr.Div.; Edward 
M. Barringer Scholarships I and II to 
J. R. Marshall, 4M., and A. C. Callister, 
4M.; Lucius F. Billings, Scholarships to 
A. G. Boggs, 2M, E. O. Nay, 2M., and 
J. A. Smith, 3M.; Cotting Gift to D. L. 
Sisco, 2M., and A. J. Steinberg, 2M.; 
Orlando W. Doe Scholarship to J. B. 
Moloney, 4M.; Joseph Eveleth Scholar- 
ship I to R. W. Angevine, 3M., and F. 
M. Daland, 3M.; II to A. S. Hyman, 
3M., and N. W. Loud, 2M.; III to C. 
H. Jameson, 2M., and J. Boch, 2M.; 
John Foster Fund to A. Schoenfield, 3M., 
and B. Olch, 2M.; Lewis and Harriet 
Hayden Scholarships to F. A. Myers, 
3M., and V. A. Ayer, 2M.; Hilton 
Scholarship I to F. J. Callahan, 3M., 
H. M. English, 3M., and H. S. Kebab- 
jian, 3M.; II to F. P. McNamara, 3M., 
and P. F. Greene, 2M.; William Otis 
Johnson Scholarship to C. W. Blackett, 
Jr., 2M.; Claudius M. Jones Scholar- 
ship to M. H. Lurie, 4M.; Alfred Hos- 
mer Linder Scholarship to C. W. 
Hutchinson, 4M.; Joseph Pearson Oli- 
ver Scholarship to W. C. Rappleys, 3M.; 
Charles B. Porter Scholarship to M. V. 
Veldee, 2M.; Francis Skinner Fund to 
S. W. Adler, 2M., B. B. Robinson, 2M., 
and K. T. Sasano, 2M.; Charles Pratt 
Strong Scholarship to W. R. King, 4M.; 
Isaac Sweetser Scholarship to E. C. 
Welles, 4M.; John Thomson Taylor 
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Scholarship to L. C. Havens, 3M.; Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth Scholarship to C. A. 
Street, 3M. 

F. K. Bullard, ’20, of Revere, was 
awarded the Class Memorial Scholar- 
ship by Dean Yeomans in behalf of the 
Class of 1919 at a meeting of the Fresh- 
man Class in the Smith Halls Common 
Room early in December. Bullard pre- 
pared at Exeter and was a member of 
the 1920 football squad last fall, al- 
though he failed to win his numerals. 
The scholarship is valued at $400, and 
was established by the Class of 1919 to 
be awarded annually to the Freshman 
who has the best all-around prepara- 
tory school record. The fund was estab- 
lished from sums collected from the 
members of 1919. 

The Central High School, of Spring- 
field has been awarded the Phi Beta 
Kappa Trophy for the superiority of its 
students in the entrance examinations of 
the University for the second consecu- 
tive year. In the two years since it was 
first presented for competition the tro- 
phy has remained in the possession of 
the Central High School. The award 
was made as the result of the winning 
of highest honors in the entrance exam- 
inations by L. W. Smith, ’20, and B. 
Kelson, ’20, both of Springfield, mak- 
ing an average of two out of a possible 
seven graduates of the school in the 
First Group. 


ATHLETICS. 
RusseELt Tuurston Fry, 17. 


Football. 


W. H. Wheeler, Jr., 718, of Yonkers, 
N.Y., has been chosen captain of the 
1917 football team. Wheeler prepared 
at Worcester Academy, where he played 
tackle for two years on his school eleven. 
In his Freshman year he was a regular 
tackle on the 1918 team but an injury 





to his knee just before the Yale game 
prevented him from winning his numer- 
als. The same injury kept him from play- 
ing the next year. Last season Wheeler 
played on the second team until the 
North Carolina game. His work against 
Cornell won him a reputation for aggres- 
siveness and adeptness at following the 
ball. In both the Princeton and Yale 
contests Wheeler's work was remarkably 
able. His versatility as a linesman has 
made him the choice of many critics for 
the position of tackle on the All-Eastern 
teams. He is 19 years old, 6 feet 3 
inches tall and weighs 185 pounds. In 
the middle of last winter, he enrolled 
in the American Ambulance Field Ser- 
vice, being awarded the Croix de Guerre 
for valor under fire. 

C. D. Murray, 19, of New York City, 
and G. R. Young, 19, of Great Falls, 
Mont., have been appointed second 
assistant manager of the University 
football team and of the second football 
team respectively. Murray was mana- 
ger of his Freshman team and Young 
was manager of the Gore Hall team. 

For participation in the Yale game, 
the following fourteen men won their 
“TH” for the first time: G. L. Batchelder, 
Jr., °19, of Medford; R. H. Bond, °19, of 
Everett; G. C. Caner, ’17, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. L. Casey, °19, of Natick; 
W. B. Felton, 19, of Haverford, Pa.; 
H. C. Flower, Jr., ’19, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. W. Minot, ’17, of Boston; W. 
J. Murray, 718, of Natick; M. Phinney, 
19, of Medford; W. B. Snow, Jr., 18, of 
Stoneham; H. L. Sweetser, °17, of Brook- 
line; W. H. Wheeler, Jr., °18, of Yon- 
kers, N.Y.; M. Wiggin, °18, of Boston; 
Westmore Willcox, Jr., °17, of Norfolk, 
Va.; and manager N. E. Burbidge, 17, 
of Spokane, Wash. 

Cornell, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Massachusetts Agricultural College will 
not appear in the Stadium this fall, nor 
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will the Brown game occupy its custom- 
ary position between those with Prince- 
ton and Yale, arrangements having been 
made to play the Providence team on 
Oct. 27. Cornell was dropped from the 
schedule for fear that the continuation 
of this team for the third successive 
year might lead to a feeling of rivalry, 
which is opposed to the policy of the 
football coaches. Lack of interest in 
the North Carolina and Virginia games 
made the great expense involved in 
getting them here inadvisable. There 
will be ten games on the schedule as 
there were last fall, but the rearrange- 
ment of opponents and the substitution 
of new teams should make an easier sea- 
son than last. Of the four newcomers 
the Boston College eleven, coached by 
former captain C. E. Brickley, 715, 
should prove the strongest on the basis 
of its 1916 records. Bowdoin is back on 
the schedule for the first time since 1910 
when it was defeated, 32 to 0. The 
Springfield Y.M.C.A. College, which 
was defeated 44 to 0 in 1914, will fill in 
the interval between the Brown and 
Princeton games and the place formerly 
given to Brown has been accepted by the 
Carlisle Indians, who are again taking up 
football officially. They were defeated 
29 to 7 in 1915, but have the honor of 
having secured one of the few victories 
over the Haughton system, having an 
18 to 15 victory to their credit in 1911. 
The complete card follows: 


Sept. 22. Bates. 

Sept. 29. Bowdoin. 

Oct. 6. Boston College. 

Oct. 13. Colby. 

Oct. 20. Tufts. 

Oct. 27. Brown. 

Nov. 3. Springfield Y.M.C.A. College. 
Nov. 10. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Nov. 17. Carlisle Indians. 

Nov. 24. Yale. 


Freshman. 


The following Freshmen received their 
numerals for taking part in the game 
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with Yale, 1920: H. O. \y,thorp, of Mil- 
ton; A. Aspinwall, of Boston; B. S. 
Blanchard, Jr., of Boston; W. Brocker, 
of Lindstrom, Minn.; W. W. Caswell, 
Jr., of Boston; W. H. Cheney, of Peter- 
boro, N.H.; F. C. Church, Jr., captain, 
of Lowell; A. S. Cohen, of Cambridge; 
J. G. Coolidge, 2d, of Brookline; J. W. 
Geary, of Philadelphia, Pa.; R. G. Had- 
ley, of Cambridge; R. P. Hallowell, 2d, 
of Chestnut Hill; E. S. Hobbs, of San 
Antonio, Tex.; A. Horween, of Chicago, 
Ill.; F. J. Johnson, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. A. Lancaster, of Worcester; J. R. 
Litchfield, of Brookline; G. Livingston, 
Jr., of New York City; E.S. McKittrick, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; R. H. Post, of New 
York City; C. Thorndike, of Boston; L. 
M. Weld, of New York City; H. L. 
Whitney, of Dedham; T. S. Woods, of 
Boston; and manager W. P. Belknap, 
Jr., of New York City. According to a 
ruling of the Student Council, C. Mul- 
len, Jr., 20, of New York City, assistant 
manager, was not awarded his insignia. 
W. P. Belknap, Jr., of New York City, 
was appointed manager of the team, and 
C. Mellen, Jr., of New York City, assis- 
tant manager. The other managerial ap- 
pointments were: D. Falvey, of Brook- 
line, class team manager; A. E. Angier, 
of Boston, D. C. Hawkins, of New 
York City, and H. D. Bigelow, of Bos- 
ton, dormitory managers. 


Second Team. 


The following men received their 
‘*H2” for their work on the second foot- 
ball team during the season: R. B. Brown, 
18, of Haverhill; D. Campbell, °17, 
captain, of Mt. Hamilton, Cal.; C. 
Canfield, °19, of Roslyn, L.I., N.Y.; L. 
Crosscup, °19, of Wollaston; E. H. 
Ellison, Jr., °17, of Duxbury; M. H. C. 
Gersumky, 17, of Winthrop; E. Ginn, 
718, of Winchester; N. P. Johnson 717, of 
Cambridge; G. E. Leighton, °17, of 
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Monadnock, N.H.; J. W. Pennock, "17, 
of Syracuse, N.Y.; W. Platt, °19, of New 
York City; M. A. Rudman, ’18, of Port- 
land, Me.; N. H. Seaver, 17, of Rox- 
bury; T. A. West, °18, of Somerville; 
G. L. Williams, 17, of Cambridge; G. B. 
Woods, 19, of Winchester; P. Zach, ’19, 
of Roxbury, and manager W. S. Mack, 
Jr., °17, of New York City. 

The Juniors won the interclass foot- 
ball series by defeating the Freshmen 13 
to7 on Dec. 8. A. Burroughs, ’20, scored 
the only run for the 1920 team in the 
last minute of play. D. M. McElwain, 
"18, and T. L. Storer, °18, made the two 
touchdowns for the Juniors. —In the 
interdormitory series Smith Halls won 
the championship by defeating Gore and 
Standish. 


Crack. 


Over ei-hty candidates, a record- 
breaking number, reported to Coach 
Donovan for winter track work when 
practice opened after the Christmas 
recess. In the Coast Artillery Corps 
games, held on Jan. 27, the University 
relay team, composed of Capt. E. A. 
Teschner, ’17, A. E. Rowse, °18, H. W. 
Minot, °17, and W. Willcox, 17, de- 
feated the Technology team by about 
ten yards. But the 1920 team were un- 
able to outrun the Tech freshmen, and 
lost their relay event by twenty yards. 
B. S. Blanchard, of Brookline, captain, 
H. B. Davis, P. E. Stevenson and F. W. 
Willett composed the 1920 quartette. 
In the mile handicap, D. J. Hutchinson, 
18, and O. N. Hollis, ’18, finished second 
and third. J. Knowles, ’18, and R. H. 
Post, ’20, took fourth and fifth in the 
440-yard dash, and C. C. Bassett, 719, 
secured second place in the half-mile. 

The University relay team defeated 
Cornell over the 1560-yard distance and 
the Freshmen won from the Yale 1920 


short-distance relay team at the annual 


B.A.A. indoor games in the Mechanics 
Building Feb. 3. The Yale long-distance 
relay team, however, won its first vic- 
tory over the University since 1908. 
Cornell drew the pole for the race with 
the University, but in spite of this dis- 
advantage E. A. Teschner, °17, beat J. 
M. Watt to the first corner and handed 
over a lead of three yards to A. E. Rowse 
18. W.C. Bartsch could do no more 
than threaten Rowse. H. W. Minot, °17, 
started two yards ahead of A. C. Ache- 
son and W. Willcox, Jr., 717, was off on 
the last relay three yards ahead of W. D. 
Crim. The latter was fast, but could not 
get by Willcox, who finished with a two 
and one-half yard lead in 3 minutes 8 
seconds, the fastest time of the evening. 

The Freshman runners owe their vic- 
tory in the 1560-yard relay to a brilliant 
sprint by H. B. Davis, °20, who in the 
last lap of the third relay overcame the 
lead of his opponent, Thompson, passed 
him, and handed over a lead of five 
yards to B. S. Blanchard, ’20, who held 
it to the finish. The time was 3 minutes, 
12 1-5 seconds. 

Yale had the advantage over the Uni- 
versity throughout the classic 3120-yard 
relay. After his team secured the pole, 
Ireland, of Yale, leaped into the lead 
over H. R. Bancroft, °17, giving Rolfe 
a ten-yard lead, which he increased 
against J. W. Feeney, °17. Cooper, of 
Yale, gained still more over J. Cogge- 
shall, ’18, in the following relay so that 
J. W. Overton started off 35 yards ahead 
of H. W. Minot, ’17, who decreased his 
opponent’s lead to five yards at the end 
of two laps. The effort was too much for 
Minot, however, and Overton finished 
60 yards ahead in the time of 7 minutes, 
7 3-5 seconds. 

The University cross-country team 
defeated the Yale harriers on the Bel- 
mont course on Noy. 11, winning by the 
narrow margin of 26 to 29. J. W. Over- 
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ton, the Yale captain, took first place 
with a 200-yard lead, G. A. King, ’18, 
finished second, and Capt. A. R. Ban- 
croft, "17, and W. P. Whitehouse, °17, 
finished fourth and fifth. R. W. bab- 
cock, °17, and J. D. Hutchinson, 719, 
took eighth and ninth places. The 
Freshmen, however, were defeated by 
the Yale yearlings, the latter securing 24 
points to 34 for the Harvard 1920 team. 
R. L. Buell, ’19, R. T. Whitehouse, ’19, 
and G. A. Furness, ’18, won first, second, 
and third respectively in the annual con- 
solation cross-country run on Nov. 17. 

Harvard finished fourth in the annual 
intercollegiate cross-country champion- 
ship, held over the West Rock course at 
New Haven on Nov. 25. Cornell won 
the run with the unusually low team 
score of 38. G. A. King, ’18, was the first 
of the University runners to finish, cross- 
ing the line as number seven. King, who 
lives in Washington, D.C., was elected 
captain of the University team in 1917. 
He ran on his Freshman cross-country 
team, and won his numerals in track. In 
1915 he finished fourth in the dual race 
with Yale, and led the University team 
in all the runs last fall. —J.C. Bolton, 
’20, of Cleveland, O., and H. D. Costi- 
gan, 20, of Evanston, IIl., have been ap- 
pointed manager and assistant manager 
of the Freshman track team. Bolton 
graduated from Milton Academy and 
Costigan from Exeter. 


Dockep, 

The University hockey team has so 
far had a very successful season, and, at 
the time of going to press, was in the lead 
for the intercollegiate championship. Of 
the early games the University team won 
six and lost two, only three of these, 
however, being championship games. 
The first game with Princeton was 
played in New York on Jan. 20, the 
Tigers winning by the close score of 2 to 
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1, Schoen scoring the winning tally in 
the last 15 seconds of play. In the second 
game, however, the University team 
evened matters by making a 4 to 8 vic- 
tory in a very fast and evenly contested 
game at the Boston Arena on Feb. 2. 
Princeton led 3 to 2 at theend of the 
first half, but in the second period the 
University team swept the visitors off 
their feet, Rice and Baldwin each caging 
the puck, and giving the University the 
game. The University team defeated 
Dartmouth on Jan. 13 by the decisive 
score of 3 to 0, and the fast Queen’s Col- 
lege team lost to the Harvard seven by 
a5to1 score on Jan. 27. Considering the 
excellent record which the team has thus 
far made, and the fact that there are at 
present eleven H men from last year on 
the squad, everything seems to point 
toward a very successful season for the 
team. The results of games so far 
played, and the schedule for the remair- 
der of the season, follow: 


Dec. 16. B.A.A. 6, Harvard 0. 

Dec. 20. Boston Hockey Club 2, Harvard 7. 
Jan. 9. M.I.T. 0, Harvard 8. 

Jan. 13. Dartmouth 0, Harvard 3. 

Jan. 20. Princeton 2, Harvard 1. 

Jan. 27. Queen’s College 1, Harvard 5. 

Feb. . Princeton 3, Harvard 4. 

Feb. 10. McGill 0, Harvard 4. 

Feb. 17. Yale 2, Harvard 0. 

Feb. 24. Princeton at the Arena. 

Mar. 3. Yale at the Arena. 

Mar. 10. Yale at New Haven (in case of tie). 


-_ 


Freshman. 

The Freshmen hockey team, led by N. 
S. Walker, Jr., °20, of Castleton Corners, 
S.I., N.Y., had a fairly successful sea- 
son. In their early season games they 
lost only to Arlington High, the school 
boys beating them 4 to 2. The results of 
all games follow: 

Jan. 13. Arlington 4; 1920, 2. 

Jan. 17. Milton 1; 1920, 5. 

Jan. 20. Melrose 3; 1920, 8. 

Jan. 24. St. Mark’s 1; 1920, 5 

Jan. 27. Andover 2; 1920, 12. 

Feb. 3. Exeter 0; 1920, 7. 

Feb. 10. St. Paul's 5; 1920, 1. 

Feb. 16. Yale 1920, 8; Harvard 1920, 1. 
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University Second Team. 

The second University hockey team 
elected R. J. H. Powell, Jr., °18, of 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, for their captain, 
and his excellent playing was in a large 
measure responsible for their successful 


season. The score of all games follows: 


Jan. 20. 
Jan, 24. 
Jan. 27. 
Jan. 31. 
Feb. 3. 
Feb. 7. 
Feb. 12. 
Feb. 14. 
Feb. 17. 


Stone, 0; Harvard 2d, 8. 
Milton, 0; Harvard 2d, 6. 
Exeter, 0; Harvard 2d, 3. 
Arlington, 0; Harvard 2d, 3. 
Middlesex, 0; Harvard 2d, 4. 
Winchester, 1; Harvard 2d, 5. 
St. Mark’s, 4; Harvard 2d, 3. 
Huntington, 2; Harvard 2d, 4. 
St. Paul’s, 2; Harvard 2d, 0. 


Baseball, 


Hugh Duffy, formerly of the Boston 
“Braves,” and more recently owner of 
the Portland team of the Eastern 
League, has been appointed coach of the 
University baseball team to fill the place 
left vacant by the resignation of Fred 
Mitchell, who produced such a success- 
Duffy has a long 
record of noteworthy achievement in 


ful team last year. 


baseball. During the thirty years that 
he has been connected with the sport he 
has played on many teams, and for the 
last thirteen years has devoted his time 
to managing various clubs. The baseball 
authorities have great confidence in his 
ability as a coach, and feel that his influ- 
ence on the team will be excellent. 

Syracuse appears this year on the 
baseball schedule, Tufts and 
Georgetown have been dropped. The 
complete schedule follows: 


while 


April 10. 
April 11. 
April 12. 
April 14. 
April 17. 
April 18. 
April 19. 
April 20. 
April 21. 
April 24, 
April 26. 
April 28. 
May 1. 


Braves. 

Bowdoin. 

Maine. 

West Point at West Point. 
Virginia at Charlottesville. 
Annapolis at Annapolis. 
Catholic University at Washington. 
Johns Hopkins at Baltimore. 
Columbia at New York. 
Bates. 

Colby. 

Vermont. 

Catholic University. 
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. Virginia. 

. Penn. at Philadelphia. 

. Holy Cross at Worcester. 

. Brown. 

5. Syracuse. 

. Princeton. 

3. Dartmouth. 

26. Princeton at Princeton. 

. Brown at Providence. 

. Penn. at Cambridge. 

. Williams. 

. Amherst. 

. Boston College at Newton (in case 
of no third game with Princeton). 

3. Princeton (in case of tie). 

. Boston College. 

. Yale at New Haven. 

. Yale. 

. Yale (in case of tie). 


Soccer, 

The University soccer team, led by 
Capt. O. G. Daly, ‘17, had only a fairly 
successful season. Of the five league 
games played, the Harvard team won 
two, tied two, and lost one. Of the 
games not on the league schedule, that 
with Dartmouth was the most impor- 
tant, and this the University won 2 to 1. 
Throughout the season, however, the 
team scored 20 goals to 11 for all oppo- 
nents, R. C. Cooke, ’18, and F. C. Di- 
mond, °19, each tallying 5 times. The 
Yale team was defeated in New Haven 
on the morning of the football game, by 
a 2 to 0 score, Dimond and Cooke each 
scoring a goal. Yale played a fast game, 
but Emmons at goal prevented them 
from tallying. R. C. Cooke, ’18, of New- 
ton Centre, has been elected captain for 
next season, and H. P. Perry, 719, of 
Newton Centre, has been chosen second 
assistant manager. The following were 
awarded their insignia for the season’s 
work: E. H. Bean, ’17, of Melrose; R. C. 
Cooke, °18, of Newton Centre; O. G. 
Daly, ’17, of Baltimore, Md.; F. C. Di- 
mond, 19, of New York City; G. B. 
Emmons, 717, of Brookline; E. L. Flor- 
ance, 719, of Dorchester; H. S. Freed- 
man, ’17, of Brockton; V. B. Kellett, ’18, 
of Hopedale; E. E. Lucas, ’19, of Sound 
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Beach, Conn.; J. S. Myers, ’19, of Cam- 
bridge; E. H. Page, °18, of Wollaston; 
T. H. Rice, 717, of Brookline; W. W. 
Rice, ’18, of Newton Centre; S. J. Rog- 
ers, 17, of North Cambridge and G. H. 
Tilghman, ’19, of New York City. The 
record of the final games was: 

Nov. 15. Harvard, 4; Cornell, 2. 

Nov. 18. Harvard, 2; Pennsylvania, 3. 

Nov. 25. Harvard, 2; Yale, 0. 

Dec. 2. Harvard, 2; Dartmouth, 1. 

Dec. 16. Harvard, 0; Haverford, 0. 

The University team finished fourth 
in the league, the final standing being as 
follows: Pennsylvania, .833; Princeton, 
.667; Haverford, .600; Harvard, .400; 
Yale, .200; Cornell, .000. 

The Freshman soccer team won nearly 
all of their games. The team was an un- 
usually strong one, and will furnish 
much good material for the Varsity in 
the fall. The following men won their 
numerals; L. F. Anderson, of Cincinnati, 
O.; A. T. Branigan, manager, of Way- 
land; G. Crompton, Jr, of Worcester; F. 
H. Frazier, of Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Gid- 
dings, Jr., of Great Barrington; J. Glaser, 
Jr., of St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. Hennessey, 
of Lawrence; L. T. Lanman, of Law- 
rence, L.I., N.Y.; J. R. Lauer of Scran- 
ton, Pa.; V. E. Macy, Jr., of Scarbor- 
ough-on-Hudson, N.Y.; A. M. Robin- 
son, of Jamaica Plain; S. Sewall, of 
Bath, Me.; G. Tilton, captain, of Lex- 
ington; A. H. Walsh, of Reading, and S. 
Washburn, of Worcester. 
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Fliscellaneous, 


J. S. Pfaffmann, °17, of Quincy, has 
been elected captain of the University 
tennis team to fill the position left va- 
cant by the resignation of G. C. Caner, 
*17, who has gone abroad to drive an 
ambulance. Pfaffmann was a regular on 
last year’s team. 

Work for the University gymnastic 
team began under the supervision of 
Capt. D. Campbell, 17, and coach soon 
after the recess. So far there have been 
but two meets, one with Andover and the 
other with Exeter. In both of these the 
University team was victorious. J. M. 
French, 17, of Randolph, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the gymnastic team. 
The other meets on the schedule follow: 


Feb. 24. Brown at Cambridge. 

Mar. 10. Interscholastic meet at Cambridge. 
Mar. 17. Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Mar. 24. Amherst at Amherst. 

Mar. 31. Intercollegiate Meet. 


The University wrestling team seems 
to have started upon a successful season. 
In their first bout on Jan. 27, they de- 
feaed Andover 24 to 6. — The Univer- 
sity fencers defeated Bowdoin 7 to 2 in 
their first match this year. — The 1920 
swimming team lost their two initial en- 
counters to Andover and Worcester 


Academy by one-sided scores. — The ~ 


H.A.A. has officially recognized boxing 
as a minor sport, and plans are being 
made for a tournament similar to that 
held last year. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The 52d annual dinner of the Club 
was held in the New Dining-Hall on 
Jan. 26, 1917. Francis R. Appleton, °75, 
the President of the Club, presided, and 
the special guests of the evening in- 


cluded the President of the University; 
John Singer Sargent, R.A., Doctor of 
Arts, Harvard, 1916; Hon. Almet Fran- 
cis Jenks, Yale, ’75, Presiding Justice of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York for the 
Second Department; Major-General 


Leonard Wood, U.S.A., M.D. ’84, LL.D. 
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99; Major Henry Lee Higginson, °55, 
Bishop William Lawrence, 71; Odin 
Roberts, ’86, President of the Harvard 
Club of Boston; Herbert Lincoln Clark, 
’87, Vice-President of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Associated Harvard Clubs; 
Charles Francis Adams, ’88, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Hon. Ogden 
Livingston Mills, 05, member of the 
Senate of the State of New York; and 
John Reynolds, ’07, President of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey. Bishop 
Lawrence said grace, and the speakers 
included Judge Jenks, Ogden L. Mills, 
05, and President Lowell. John Singer 
Sargent was toasted and cheered and 
expressed his thanks briefly, and Major 
Higginson also spoke informally. A 
toast and cheer were also given to Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Joseph H. Choate, °52, 
who was unable to be present, and who 
had celebrated his 85th birthday two 
days before. The Glee Club, recently 
formed, sang for the first time under the 
leadership of the Chorister, Francis 
Rogers, ’91, and Charles L. Safford, ’94. 

The new Club Book has recently been 
issued. It shows an increase in member- 
ship of 588 over the Club Book of the 
previous year. The membership of the 


‘ Club on Jan. 15, 1917, was 4709, of 


whom 2089 are resident and 2620 non- 
resident members. 

At the monthly meeting of the Club 
on Feb. 2, Prof. C. T. Copeland gave a 
delightful half-hour of Recollections on 
“‘Harvard Twenty-five Years Ago and 
Since,” and read from O. Henry, Kip- 
ling, and Leacock. A dinner was given 
to Professor Copeland by his friends in 
the Club on Feb. 3. Professor Cope- 
land’s annual visit to the Club is always 
a great pleasure to the members. 

On Jan. 15, a joint meeting was held 
of the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion of the United States and of mem- 
bers of the Club. Harvard Hall was 


filled. Major Halstead Dorey, one of 
General Wood's aides, presided. F. R. 
Appleton, ’75, President of the Harvard 
Club, extended the hospitality of the 
Club to the Plattsburg men, and two 
excellent talks were given by Arthur 
Woods, ’92, Police Commissioner, who 
spoke on ‘‘Civic and Economic Aspects 
of Universal Military Training,” and 
Dr. Hugh Cabot, ’94, who spoke on his 
“Observations of the European War 
and its Effect on the United States.”’ 

At the meeting of the Club on Jan. 12, 
Prof. J. A. Lomax, A.M., ’07, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, gave a most interesting 
and entertaining talk on “‘ The Songs of 
the Cowboy.” 

On Dec. 1, Captain Ian Hay Beith, 
M.C., the author of The First Hundred 
Thousand, spoke on “The Formation 
of Kitchener’s Army, and its Perform- 
ance in War.” 

On Nov. 17, an enthusiastic meeting 
was held at which Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, 
Acting Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, spoke on the work of the Red 
Cross Society, and on “ Certain Observa- 
tions in Europe during War Times.”’ He 
was preceded by Major-General Leonard 
Wood, M.D. ’84, who spoke on the rela- 
tions of the Red Cross to the Army, and 
of the opportunity for service by Mr. 
Wadsworth and his associates. 

On Nov. 9, A. Piatt Andrew, A.M. 
1895, Ph.D. 1900, Inspector-General of 
the American Ambulance Field Service, 
gave a talk with moving pictures on the 
“American Ambulance Field Service, 
the American Aviation Corps, and Sol- 
dier Life on the French Front.” At the 
end of his talk, members commenced 
making contributions for the purchase 
of an ambulance to be presented by the 
Harvard Club, and subsequently a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. W. C. San- 
ger, 74, W. R. Hereford, ’95, and P. A. 
Carroll, ’02, was appointed to raise 
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funds. Up to the end of January more 
than enough had been raised to present 
and maintain two ambulances, which 
were shipped to Europe early in Feb- 
ruary and are to be known as the “ Har- 
vard Club of New York City” am- 
bulances. 

The Sunday afternoon mid-winter 
concerts, arranged by Francis Rogers, 
*91, the Chorister of the Club, have con- 
tinued to be one of the most delightful 
features of the Club year. They were 
held in Harvard Hall and were all well 
attended by both older and younger 
members. These concerts have become 
an institution with a widespread repu- 
tation. The concerts this year were as 
follows: 

Jan. 7. Francis Rogers, ’91, baritone. 

Jan. 14. Kneisel String Quartet. 

Jan. 21. Oscar Seagle, baritone. 

Jan. 28. Alwin Schroeder, ’cello. 

Feb. 4. Percy Grainger, piano. 

Feb. 11. David Hochstein, violin; Lambert 
Murphy, '08, tenor. 

Feb. 18. Hoffman String Quartet. 

Feb. 25. The Criterion Male Quartet and 
Vladimir Resnikoff, baritone. 

On Jan. 1 Ralph W. Williams, ’09, re- 
signed as Director of the Club, an office 
which he has administered with great 
efficiency since March 1, 1914. Subse- 
quently Edward C. Cullinan, ’93, was 
appointed Director to succeed Mr. 
Williams. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


NEWS OF THE HARVARD CLUBS. 

The following condensed information 
about various Harvard clubs is printed 
as a matter of record. 

Annapolis. The officers of the club 
are: Pres., Paul Capron, ’96; hon. pres., 
Angelo Hall, ’91;  sec.-treas. L. A. 
Doggett, 08. The club holds monthly 
meetings which are reported in the local 
press and thus keep Harvard before the 
public. 

Arizona. The officers of the club are: 
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Pres., Rev. J. R. Jenkins, ’91; sec., Dr. 
John Dennett, M.D. °94, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. The general purpose of the club is 
to keep up the Harvard spirit among the 
scattered Harvard men of the state and 
to create a Harvard atmosphere and in- 
fluence among the students of the high 
schools. Both are difficult, since the 
club territory covers a hundred thousand 
square miles. The club sends Harvard 
literature to all the high schools, es- 
pecially that which bears on the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs’ scholarship. The 
annual meeting and dinner was held on 
Nov. 16 at the Arizona Club in Phoenix. 
It was expected that there would be a 
large competition for the scholarship 
this year. The club appointed Professor 
Hall, of the Tempe Normal School, to be 
chairman of the Committee on Western 
History. It was also glad to note that 
G. P. Senter, of the Yuma High School, 
is doing research work relating to the old 
pilots of the Colorado River. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up suitable 
resolutions on the death of Judge Ed- 
ward Kent, ’83, who is greatly missed. 

Buffalo. The Harvard Club of Buffalo 
is working at present in preparation for 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in May. The club supports a 
scholarship and gives a competitive high 
school football cup. Eben Hollister, ’97, 
is chairman of the general committee for 
the meeting of the Association of Har- 
vard Clubs, and its secretary is Proctor 
Carr, 04, 185 Tonawando Street, Buf- 
falo. The 33d annual meeting was held 
on Feb. 6, Prof. G. P. Baker being the 
guest of honor. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., J. B. Olmsted, ’76; 
vice-pres., F. G. Gratnick, ’97; treas., 
Eustace Reynolds, ’10; sec., S. H. Olm- 
sted, °13. 

Chicago. The club is making a great 
effort to increase its membership and to 
arouse more active interest in the club 
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as a meeting ground for Harvard grad- 
uates in Chicago and vicinity. The of- 
ficers are: Pres., G. H. Ingalls, ’93; vice- 
presidents, R. M. Lovett, 92, R. B. 
Flersher, 98, and C. H. Schweppe, ’02; 
sec.-treas., Joseph Husband, ’08, 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

Cincinnati. The officers are: Pres., 
Murray Seasongood, °00; vice-pres., 
F. O. Suire, 80; treas., Smith Hicken- 
looper, 04; sec., Lucien Wulsin, °10. 
The annual meeting of the club was held 
in November, President F. W. Burling- 
ham, of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
being the principal speaker. During the 
Christmas recess there was a smoker for 
undergraduate and graduate students. 
The club gives a scholarship of $300, 
awarded annually to a student from 
Cincinnati entering the Freshman class. 
An endowment fund to maintain this 
scholarship is being accumulated. This 
year two awards of $250 each were 
made. The academic standing attained 
by past holders of the scholarship has 
been excellent. The club holds a silver 
cup which is competed for annually at 
the Cincinnati interscholastic track 
meet. It also has a Detur committee, 
which awards a book to the male stu- 
dent graduating with the highest record 
in each of the high schools of Cincinnati, 
the presentation being made at the grad- 
uation exercises. There is also a com- 
mittee to codperate with the Harvard 
Committee on Western History. 

Connecticut. The annual meeting with 
election of officers occurred too late for 
the names to be included. The club 
raised this year a scholarship of $200, 
but there was no properly qualified ap- 
plicant. 

Connecticut Valley. The officers are: 
Pres., Sidney Stevens, ’00; vice-presi- 
dents, G. M. Leonard, "03, Frederick 
Jones, ’96; sec.-treas., D. M. Baker, ’10. 
The Secretary writes that the club has 
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always been ‘“‘a more or less loosely 
jointed one, and up to now we have 
acted more as individuals than as a 
body.” The club is still maintaining its 
five-year scholarship of $200, intended 
for first-year students from the territory 
from which the club draws its members. 

Dallas, Tex. The officers are: Pres., 
C. F. Crowley, °11; vice-pres., G. V. 
Peak, Jr., 08; sec.-treas., L. F. Carlton, 
04; The club is acting as agent for the 
Harvard men in Texas in handling the 
Texas State scholarship. It has had 
enough funds to award a scholarship for 
the last two years, but has been unsuc- 
cessful in its search for a young man ful- 
filling the proper requirements for Fresh- 
man standing. The club has not lost 
heart and is still looking for a proper 
representative. 

Delaware. The officers of the club are: 
Pres., Judge V. B. Wooley, 90; vice- 
presidents, Leroy Harvey, 94, Charles 
Copeland, ’89; treas., Alexis I. DuPont, 
92; sec., C. B. Palmer, 97. At the din- 
ner the guest of honor was Dean Yeo- 
mans. There were about 25 members 
present. The club supports a scholar- 
ship. 

Hawaii. The officers of the club are: 
Pres., F. D. Lowrey, ’08; sec.-treas. 
J. P. Morgan, *11. The club gives a 
scholarship, holds occasional meetings, 
and offers an athletic trophy for the en- 
couragement of clean sports. It also is 
assisting informally in the establishment 
in the College of Hawaii of an extension 
course in economics, modeled on the pro- 
gram offered by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. It 
is a course designed to present an op- 
portunity to young men of Honolulu to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
the principles of advanced business 
practice. The club also works in con- 
junction with the Graduate School of 
Business Administration to interest 
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local shoe retailers and grocers in the 
standard form of accounting which the 
School has published. 

Kansas City. The officers of the club 
are: Pres., Roger Gilman, ’95; vice-pres., 
Massey Holmes, ’99; treas., E. L. Grif- 
fiths, 16; sec., K. W. Snyder, 714, 911 
Commerce Building. The club has re- 
cently been inactive owing to the ab- 
sence of the president and also of the 
secretary, who has been on the Mexican 
border. 

Keene, N.H. The officers are: Pres., 
J. C. Faulkner, 86; vice-presidents, 
H. S. McIntosh, 60, G. D. Markham, 
*81; sec., R. M. Faulkner, 09. It has 
come to be an established feature of the 
club to give financial assistance to de- 
serving local boys in the College. This 
is done informally instead of through 
scholarships. 

Kentucky. The following are officers 
of the club: Pres., Hon. A. E. Wilson, 
’69; vice-presidents, F. N. Sackett, L. S. 
93, R. N. Miller, L.S. ’06; sec.-treas., 
P. N. Booth, ’96, 906 Lincoln Bank 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana. The officers are: Pres., 
Carleton Hunt, 56; vice-presidents, 
E. C. Palmer, ’87, M. A. Aldrich, ’95; 
sec.-treas., R. B. Montgomery, ’90, 422 
Whitney-Central Bank building, New 
Orleans. The club offers annually a 
scholarship to a graduate of Tulane or 
Louisiana State University to enable 
him to obtain a degree at Harvard. It 
offers a trophy to be contested for by the 
baseball teams of the high and prepara- 
tory schools of New Orleans. It has a 
standing committee on educational mat- 
ters and also one to promote a closer 
union of the graduates of the different 
colleges and universities in the city. To 
this committee is due in large measure 
the formation of a University Club. 

Lowell. The officers of the club are: 
Pres., L. T. Trull, ’79; vice-pres., Walter 
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H. Howe, ’86; treas., J. F. Preston, ’83; 
sec., F. C. Weld, ’86, 65 Merrimack 
Street. The club feels that its most use- 
ful work for the community is in helping 
boys to go to Harvard College. Outside 
of this, the club meets socially and is an 
active organization. 

Lynn. The officers of the club are: 
Pres., C. C. Sheldon, M.D. ’70; vice- 
presidents, Hon. H. C. Lodge, ’71, Prof. 
Elihu Thomson, Sc.D. ’09; sec.-treas., 
Luther Atwood, ’83. The club provides 
an annual scholarship of $100 and also 
pays the entrance examination fees of 
students from the district “who pass at 
least eight points on their entrance ex- 
aminations to Harvard.” It subscribes 
for the Bulletin and the Crimson for each 
of the high schools in Lynn. 

Madison, Wis. The officers are: Pres., 
R. E. N. Dodge, ’85; sec., J. N. O'Neil, 
G. ’11. Most members of the club are 
teaching at the University. In fact, about 
60 members of the teaching staff have 
been more or less connected with Har- 
vard. 

Maryland. The club has shared in the 
general effort to advance military pre- 
paredness for the United States. In May 
of last year it held a civic dinner, at 
which Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood was 
the guest of honor. His speech is said to 
have advanced the cause of prepared- 
ness in Baltimore as much as any single 
event of the year. The club supports a 
scholarship of $250, and the president of 
the club, W. C. Coleman, has offered a 
second scholarship of $250 for four years. 
There also has been an appointment 
committee established in line with the 
work of the other clubs to get positions 
for Harvard men. The officers are: 
Pres., W. C. Coleman, ’95; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. H. B. Jacobs, ’83, W. W. 
Marston, 02; treas., Henry T. Duer, 
"13; sec., R. W. Williams, °12. 
Memphis, Tenn. The club has been 
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devoting its energies toward establish- 
ing a scholarship and has cash and 
pledges amounting to $300, so that it is 
hoped they will be able to support a 
student at Harvard next year. Thgy are 
also working among the preparatory and 
high schools of the state in the interest 
of the University. The officers are: 
Pres., David Fentriss, LL.B., ’98; vice- 
pres., S. S. Dent, ’98; sec.-treas., P. S. 
McDonald, LL.B. ’11;  corres.-sec., 
W. A. Schmidt, G.S. ’12. 

Minnesota. The officers are: Pres., 
E. P. Davis, ’99; vice-pres., E. S. Thurs- 
ton, ’98; sec.-treas., S. H. E. Freund, 
701, 1120 Great Northern Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. The club has had during 
the past year three dinners and a picnic. 
In addition to these meetings, the St. 
Paul members have a weekly luncheon 
on Tuesday, at which a dozen or fifteen 
men are present, and the Minneapolis 
members have a luncheon on Friday, at 
which about the same number are on 
hand. 

Nebraska. The annual meeting and 
dinner was held on Jan. 11, with twenty 
members. The officers elected were: 
Pres., F. A. Brogan, 187; vice-pres., 
C. S. Elgutter, ’87; treas., H. W. Yates, 
701; sec., Alan McDonald, °12. The 
club supports a scholarship of $200, at 
present held by Arthur Rouner, ’20. 

New Hampshire. The club maintains 
a scholarship of $150, and conducts as 
well a publicity bureau for the dissemi- 
nation of literature concerning Harvard 
College among the preparatory schools. 
The officers are: Pres., Dr. R. J. Graves, 
’00; vice-pres., Hon. H. W. Keyes, ’86, 
Governor of New Hampshire; sec.-treas., 
Hobart Pillsbury, 08, Manchester, N.H. 

New Jersey. The officers of this very 
active club are: Pres., John Reynolds, 
’07; sec.-treas., A. R. Wendell, ’96. The 
club holds a large number of social meet- 
ings during the year, it supports a 
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scholarship of $250 for the student from 
New Jersey entering the Freshman class 
with the highest admission record; it 
coéperates with the Harvard Appoint- 
ments Office in securing business posi- 
tions for members. The club has un- 
dertaken no specific civic or national 
work but tries to inspire New Jersey 
graduates with the fundamental Har- 
vard idea: 

With freedom to think and with patience 

to bear, 

And for right ever bravely to stand. 

North Dakota. The officers of the club 
are: Pres., F. W. Hector, ’10; vice-pres., 
L. F. Crawford, A.M. ’98; sec.-treas., 
W. N. Stearns, 93, Fargo, N.D. The 
principal object of the club is to look up 
prospective students for the University 
and to take steps preparatory to estab- 
lishing a scholarship. This is a difficult 
matter, since the state is very large and 
the members are widely scattered. 

Philadelphia. The officers are: Pres., 
H. L. Clark, ’87; vice-pres., Francis 
Rawle, ’69; treas., S. P. Clark, ’14; sec., 
Guilliaem Aertsen, Jr., 05, 306 Chest- 
nut Street. The club does no specific 
work as a club along civic or national 
lines, although various members of the 
club are very active. 

Rochester. The club welcomed Dr. 
Roger I. Lee, Professor of Hygiene, on 
Jan. 17 and was greatly interested in his 
address on the “Health of the Univer- 
sity, and some measures we are taking 
to safeguard it.”” At luncheon Dr. Lee 
met the physical instructors of Rochester 
University and of the East and West 
High Schools, as well as the Superinten- 
dent of Schools and local health authori- 
ties. The election of officers will be held 
at a meeting in April. The president of 
the club is K. N. Robins, ’04; vice-pres., 
C. D. Young, m. 92; sec., J. W. John- 
ston, ’05. 

San Diego. The club has a member- 
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ship of approximately 25. It has only 
recently been formed, but the members 
are already planning to undertake work 
which will be of interest to the alumni 
and of benefit to the University. The 
officers are: Pres., R. C. Allen, ’80; vice- 
pres., G. L. Gray, ’01; sec., Henry J. 
Bischoff, LL.B. ’12. 

Somerville. The officers are: Pres., 
W. W. Kennard, ’97; vice-pres., Prof. 
S. C. Earle, ’94, of Tufts College; sec.- 
treas., L. L. Winship, °11, of the Bos- 
ton Globe. The club gives annually a 
scholarship of $100 to a Freshman enter- 
ing College from the Somerville High 
School. Last year a meeting was held 
under the auspices of the club in the 
auditorium of the High School at which 
a member of the Harvard faculty and 
others discussed the purposes of a col- 
lege education. 

Southern California. The membership 
is about 75 and is drawn from a territory 
over twice the size of Massachusetts. The 
members are to a large extent men who 
have attended some one of the graduate 
schools only. The club has, during the 
past year, encouraged all University men 
to attend the preparedness camp at 
Monterey. The officers are: Pres., R. D. 
Farquhar, ’93; treas., F. W. Johnson, 
’92; sec., W. S. Witmer, ’12, 404 Wright 
and Callender Building, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Syracuse. The officers of the club are: 
Pres., Prof. H. A. Eaton, ’93; vice- 
presidents, Dr. S. R. Calthrop (Hon.), 
L. Krumbhaar, °85; sec.-treas., B. H. 
Handy, ’13. 

Taunton. The officers of the club are: 
Pres., F. S. Hall, ’82; vice-pres., J. K. 
Milliken, ’96; sec.-treas., A. R. Crandell, 
92. Theclub has about 54 members, who 
are working to arouse local enthusiasm 
for Harvard. It expects to be able to 
guarantee a scholarship before the end of 
the present year. 
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Utah. The club was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, and has already raised a 
$300 scholarship, sending a student for 
the college year to the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. The club 
has 60 members, the percentage of col- 
lege graduates being small. It is always 
glad to greet Harvard men on their way 
to the West. The officers are: Pres., 
F. W. Reynolds, ’00; vice-pres., G. A. 
Eaton, ’92; sec.-treas., I. B. Evans, ’08, 
1015 Kearns Building. 

Vermont. The club provides a scholar- 
ship of $150, but has no other activity, 
as an organization, except social meet- 
ings. The officers are: Pres., W. B. C. 
Stickney, ’65; vice-pres., Clarence Mor- 
gan, ’04; sec.-treas., J. T. Stearns, LL.B. 
’99, Burlington, Vermont, 

Washington. D.C. The officers of the 
club are: Pres., G. N. Henning, ’94; vice- 
presidents, Hennen Jennings, ’77, Hon. 
¥F. W. Dallinger, 93, Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
73, E. W. Spaulding, ’88; treas., Pick- 
ering Dodge, 79; sec., J. W. Davidge, 
*02, Hibbs Building, Washington, D.C. 

Western Pennsylvania. This club is 
one of the most active of all the Harvard 
clubs. It is supporting this year three 
students in Harvard College and has 
succeeded in sending boys of very high 
scholastic standing. The last honor list 
contained five Western Pennsylvania 
men out of a total of seventy-five. It is 
coéperating with the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs in their scholarship and sec- 
ondary school work, also in the new com- 
mittee which aims to place Harvard men 
in business. The officers are: Pres., 
H. P. Parkin, ’04; vice-pres., A. M. 
Scully, ’05; sec.-treas., A. P. Alturner, 
05, 5121 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worcester. The officers of the club 
are: Pres., T. H. Gage, ’86; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. W. R. Gilman, 84, E. H. 
Wood, ’93; sec.-treas., Robert K. Shaw, 
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94, Free Public Library, Worcester. 
The club furnishes an annual Freshman 
scholarship of $200, this year having 
sent two boys from Worcester. It is also 
interested in helping young men to find 
positions and has established a standing 
committee on appointments, of which 
Reginald Washburn, 94, of 28 Union 
Street, is the chairman. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
sirictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, ard 
in University Notes. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
Newport, R.I. 

Hermann Jackson Warner, the 
then third remaining member*of the 
Class of 1850, in a recent affectionate 
letter to the Secretary, closed by the 
remark, “I do hereby solemnly appoint 
you the last survivor.”’ And, now, 
in partial fulfilment of his wish, his 
own demise must be recorded. Mr. 
Warner was born in Boston on Feb. 
15, 1831. His father, who died but 
shortly before his birth, was William 
Augustus Warner, the head of the 
Class of 1815, among i's graduates 
having been President Sparks, Profs. 
Convers Francis, J. G. Palfrey, Theo- 
philus Parsons, and Wm. Sweetser of 
Bowdoin, T. W. Harris, the entomolo- 
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gist and librarian of the College, John 
Jeffries (the elder), and John Amory 
Lowell. His mother was Sarah Inches 
Cobb. He graduated at the Law School, 
afterwards studying in the offices of 
Sohier and Welch, distinguished Bos- 
ton advocates. He was of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. On June 13, 
1883, he was married to Mary Poyn- 
tell, daughter of the late Andrew and 
Rebecca C. Staley, of Philadelphia, 
who survives him. For many years 
he had resided abroad, closing his life 
on Dec. 2,! 1916, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in his 85th year. Mr. Warner 
will be chiefly recollected by the 
volumes of letters collected in his old 
age, and edited by George E. Wood- 
berry, of the Class of ’77, professor at 
Columbia University. The first of 
them, European Years (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1911, Boston), was followed by 
New Letters of an Idle Man (Constable, 
1913, London, also separately with the 
Houghton Mifflin imprint), which were 
well received. The manuscript of a 
third series isnowin Mr. Woodberry’s 
hands. The earliest of these books 
appeared anonymously, possibly that, 
like Waverley, it might the more pique 
its readers’ interest. Another curious 
incident is that the house which was 
Scott’s famous publisher was also that 
of Warner’s second volume, in which 
his identity was revealed. There was a 
certain hilarity in this that must have 
amused the author. A quotation from 
the earliest book is germane to this 
trait in his character, and will bear 
reproduction. He is writing in 1903, 
from the Riviera, his description of 
the charms of which the Secretary the 
more fully appreciates from a winter 
of his own at Mentone, and two subse- 


1 As by information from Geneva, incor- 
rectly reported Dec. 1 by the Boston news- 
papers. 
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quent ones, farther south, at Sorrento 
and Naples. ‘‘ By the way,” he says, 
** did you ever come across Pope Leo 
XIII’s poems? They are very curious. 
There is one on ‘ Frugality and Long 
Life: an Epistle addressed to Fabricius 
Rufus,’ which you ought by all means 
to read and ponder; it contains a mas- 
sive wisdom. Andrew Lang has made 
a version of it. You will enjoy espe- 
cially the following passage: — 
““*And be thy vintage purest of the pure, 
To warm the heart and prove a pleasant lure, 
That shall both friends and wholesome mirth 
ensure; 
Be frugal here, however, nor decline 
To put a frequent water in your wine; 
And have in plenty all the goodly meat 
Of fowl and lamb and ox, but first be sure 
they're tender!’ 
‘** This strikes the right note: ‘ Be sure 
your meats are tender!’ As a clever 
writer once put it, ‘ No heart is pure 
that is not passionate, no virtue is safe 
that is not enthusiastic!’ Hence the 
Pope and I are safe. But no more: I 
must hasten into the sunlight, and sit 
by the shining sea. The Italians have 
a proverb, ‘ Praise the sea and keep to 
the land’; and yea, this wl I do.” 
Quite Anacreontic. Prof. Woodberry 
has kindly furnished me with the fol- 
lowing personal notes. As Warner's 
editor and probably most intimate 
friend, he says: ‘‘ What J have found 
best (in his writings) and value most, 
is personality, — the salt of a strong 
mind, the flavor of humane studies, 
the tang of character, and of an earlier 
and more leisurely world that has gone. 
In his earlier life Mr. Warner was as- 
sociated with the Boston committee in 
behalf of the Cretan revolutionists, 
and he was a writer for the Boston 
Transcript: but delicate health soon 
compelled him to live abroad, where, 
except for an occasional visit to this 
country, he remained, at first in Dres- 
den, and later on the Italian Riviera. 
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He traveled extensively, both over 
Europe and in the Far East. He was a 
natural scholar, with a broad-ranging 
curiosity, indefatigable in mind, and 
gave his attention much to philosophi- 
cal studies. He was one of the first 
American students of Schopenhauer, 
whose essays he had in part translated 
at an early date, but never published.” 
And again: “‘ Mr. Warner was unus- 
ually sweet-tempered. ‘ Old experi- 
ence’ in him had attained to a won- 
derfully mellow strain. His long jour- 
ney through life had ripened an origi- 
nally kindly nature. He retained great 
mental vigor in his old age, — a sound 
mind, a good heart! I look on his 
friendship as one of the great goods of 
‘my life.’ As with the late richly de- 
served eulogies of Wyeth, the last till 
now to go, and of Fred. Williams, his 
immediate predecessor, it has been a 
pleasant, however sad duty thus to 
remember Warner. These three W.’s 
sat very closely together during the 
four years of College life. Each of 
them stood well the test of very ad- 
vanced age, but that was to have been 
expected of the Class of 1850: C. and 
S. only now remain. 


1851. 
SamuEL A. GREEN, Sec., 
Groton, Mass. 

There have been no deaths in the 
Class during the last five years; and 
there are today only three survivors 
— James M. Codman, Frederick H. 
Hedge, and myself. Hedge and Cod- 
man are both living at Brookline. 
Soon, after a few weeks, I shall be on 
my native place at Groton. — Since the 
above was written James Macmaster 
Codman died at his home in Brookline 
on January 24. This leaves only two 
survivors each in the classes of 1850 and 
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1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Hon. James M. Seawell, of San 
Francisco, has served for many years 
on the Bench of the San Francisco 
Superior Court. Notwithstanding he 
is over 80 years of age, he finally con- 
sented to stand for reélection, but 
positively refused to make any per- 
sonal canvass. He was, however, 
strongly supported by the leading 
newspapers and by the entire bar. 
Mayor Rolfe issued a proclamation to 
the voters of San Francisco. After urg- 
ing the great importance of electing 
judges of ability and integrity and ma- 
ture experience, and of securing for this 
highest trial court men of proved hon- 
esty and ability, he continued: ‘* Such 
a judge is James M. Seawell. He has 
been one of the judges of the San 
Francisco Superior Court for years, 
and has tried most of the important 
cases arising during his term of office. 
Practically all of the provisions of the 
Charter have been construed by him. 
It is through the decision of this fear- 
less judge that San Francisco was 
finally able to operate its own cars 
upon its own streets. The justice of 
this decision was recognized by all 
concerned. In fact, Judge Seawell’s 
record shows him to have been a truly 
faithful public servant, and he should 
be reélected by a majority that will 
clearly indicate the appreciation and 
deserved approval of the public for 
duties well and ably performed.” 
Although Seawell has never been a 
member of any society or fraternal 
organization, like the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, etc., and although he was 
almost the only office-holder in San 
Francisco who does not belong to such 
organizations, he was retlected by a 
very handsome vote. 
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1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Horace Winslow Warren, son of John 
Wright [M.D. Harvard, 1836] and 
Mary Matilda (Robinson) Warren, 
was born in Boston, June 19, 1842. 
He died ir Milton, Feb. 3, 1917. He 
fitted for College at the Boston Pub- 
lic Latin School. He began his career 
as a teacher in the Autumn of 1863 as 
vice-principal of a Military and Col- 
legiate School, at Throg’s Neck, West- 
chester, N.Y., where he had charge of 
the military drill and a portion of the 
studies from Nov. 2, 1863, to March 
23, 1864. The next summer he taught 
in Rev. Dr. Humphrey’s School in 
Franklin Square, Boston, and in the 
Wollaston Grammar School at North 
Quincy, and in September, 1864, he 
took charge of the High School in 
Fairhaven. In 1866 he became an as- 
sistant in the Eliot High School at 
Jamaica Plain, and in September of 
that year was made principal of the 
Central Grammar School in the same 
place. From 1868 to 1875 he gave up 
teaching because of trouble with his 
eyes and head, but kept as busy as he 
could as a bookkeeper for several well- 
known firms, and as a private tutor. 
He spent the winter of 1871-72 at 
Mentone, France. In September, 
1875, he returned to his former pro- 
fession and taught in the High Schools 
of Boston for more than six years. In 
1882 he became principal of the Bow- 
ditch Grammar School in Boston. In 
September, 1884, he took charge of the 
Thetford Avenue School, and in Nov- 
ember, 1887, this school was named the 
Henry L. Pierce School, and he was 
chosen principal. This position he held 
until Aug. 31, 1912, when he was re- 
tired, having reached the age limit of 
seventy years. In 1909 the 25th an- 
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niversary of his service in Dorchester 
at the Henry L. Pierce School was cele- 
brated by a reception and dinner given 
in his honor at the Tuileries in Boston 
by his friends and the teachers of his 
district. There was a reunion of many 
old-time pupils. The festivities were 
closed with a song dedicated to War- 
ren, sung to the tune of ‘Fair Har- 
vard.”” He was married Aug. 25, 1870, 
to Mary E. Merrihew, daughter of 
P. E. Merrihew, of Fairhaven. His 
wife died June 5, 1878, leaving a 
daughter, Mary Winslow Warren. 
He was again married, Sept. 2, 1884, 
to Mrs. Julia Carleton (Farrar) 
Sherman, daughter of John Williams 
Farrar, of Lincoln, who survives him 
and has a daughter, Helen Farrar 
Warren. 


1865. 

Jesse Walker Potts died May 10, 
1916, at his own house in Albany, 
N.Y., after a brief illness. He was 
born in Albany, Nov. 4, 1843. His 
sister, with whom he had lived for 
years in the family house, had died six 
days before him. He stood high in his 
Class at College, and was a Phi Beta 
Kappa man. His health was delicate; 
he was of cultivated tastes. He had a 
fine collection of American coins and 
medals, which some years ago he was 
ready to offer to Harvard College if 
they could guard it. But this seemed 
to the authorities at that time to be 
impossible. He spent his life in serv- 
ice; was a governor of the Albany 
Hospital, a vice-president of the Home 
for Aged Men, a director of the Al- 
bany Institute Historical and Art 
Society. He and his sister gave to St. 
Peter’s Church the rectory as a me- 
morial to their father and mother. He 
was also a member of the American 
Numismatic Association, and of the 
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Circle of Friends of the Medallion. He 
belonged to two clubs in Albany and 
the Harvard Club in New York. Mr. 
Potts’s father was one of the first stove 
manufacturers in Albany, and the son 
began life in a store, retiring after 
eight years’ experience, to take care of 
his property. 


the Classes. 


1866. 
C. E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John James Mason was born in 
Thompson, Conn., Feb. 8, 1843, the 
son of William Hail and Lydia Watson 
Mason. He fitted for College at the 
Highland Military School in Worces- 
ter. After graduation he studied medi- 
cine in the Medical School of the Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York City. He 
received the degree of M.D. and was 
admitted to practice in 1869 in New 
York City, thereafter studying for his 
profession in Paris, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin. In 1872 he returned to New York 
City and practiced medicine there. 
He retired from active practice in 
1876 and removed his residence from 
New York to Newport, R.I., where 
for some years he was engaged in phys- 
iological and anatomical research. 
During this period he contributed to 
various medical journals numerous 
short articles of a scientific character. 
In 1882 he published Minute Struc- 
ture of the Central Nervous System of 
Certain Reptiles and Batrachians of 
America, illustrated by permanent 
photo-micrographs. In his later years 
he divided his time between Bar 
Harbor, Newport, and New York, and 
was much interested in color photo- 
graphy. He was married three times 
and his widow, Florence Angell, 
daughter of Frank and Annie Angell, 
to whom he was married in 18983, 
survives him. 











1867. 
J. R. Carret, Sec., 
Boston. 

James Steele English was born in 
Boston on March 6, 1844, and died in 
Jamaica Plain on Jan. 2, 1917. He 
entered Harvard College from the 
Boston Latin School, after graduation 
studied law in his father’s office and 
was admitted to the bar in 1870. Ever 
since that time he has practiced his 
profession at 68 Cornhill, Boston. He 
specialized in probate law and was 
an authority on questions relating to 
wills. For many years he was a ves- 
tryman of St. John’s Church, Jamaica 
Plain. An obituary of him said, “ Al- 
though contributing to various chari- 
ties, he was particularly interested in 
assisting young men to better them- 
selves in life and helped a great many 
boys to positions of usefulness and 
prominence in the world, and did this 
so quietly that few save the recipients 
knew of his efforts in this direction.” 
English was unmarried. — Frank 
Preston Stearns was born on Jan. 4, 
1846, and died on Jan. 21, 1917. He 
took high rank in College but his 
health was not good, and he went 
abroad in the hope of improvement. 
This was the first of many trips for 
the same purpose, none of which did 
permanent good. Stearns wrote much 
all his life, at first in various periodi- 
cals, later publishing several books. 
The following areamong the titles: The 
Real and Ideal in Literature, The Life 
and Genius of Tintoretto, The Mid- 
summer of Italian Art, Modern Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, Sketches from Con- 
cord and Appledore, The Life of Haw- 
thorne. He also wrote many of the 
biographical articles in the National 
Encyclopedia. In 1898 he married 
Emilia Maciel, of Fayal, Azores Is- 
lands, by whom he had one son. 
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1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Henry M. Howe has just been ap- 
pointed Honorary Vice-President of 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain. There are only two others, 
Prof. D. Tachernoff, of Russia, and 
Giorgie E. Falck, of Italy. — Edward 
Read died at Cambridge, on Dec. 5, 
1916, and George Hill died at Summit, 
N.J., on Dec. 27, 1916. It is the cus- 
tom of the Class to publish at the 
Commencement meeting following the 
death of classmates a memorial of 
each man and this custom will be ob- 
served in the case of these two men. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 


719 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Henry Cabot Lodge has recently 
become a great-grandfather, and en- 
joys the unique distinction (and pos- 
sibly is the sole instance of such honor) 
of being the Class Great-grandfather 
by direct descent, viz., the father of 
the first Class Baby, grandfather of 
the first grandchild of the Class, and 
great-grandfather to the first great- 
grandchild of the Class. Lodge’s 
daughter, wife of Augustus P. Gard- 
ner, 86, was the Class Baby and her 
daughter was the first grandchild and 
mother of the first great-grandchild.— 
Herbert Henry Davis Peirce, who was 
a temporary member of the Class, 
died at Portland, Me., Dec. 5, 1916. 
He was born in Cambridge, April 11, 
1849, and after leaving College was 
engaged for several years in mechani- 
cal engineering. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the United States 
Legation at Petrograd, Russia, and 
was subsequently appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Norway, resigning the 
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position in 1911. He leaves a widow 
and two children. — Joseph Weather- 
head Warren died at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on Dec. 20, 1916, of uremic poison- 
ing. He was born at Springfield, June 
24, 1849, and entered College from 
Exeter Academy. He went abroad 
soon after he was graduated and stud- 
ied in Leipzig, Bonn, and Berlin, and 
in 1879 obtained the degree of M.D. 
Returning to Boston in 1881 he took 
up the practice of medicine and from 
1882 to 1886 served as Instructor in 
Anatomy and Physiology at the Har- 
vard Medical School. In 1891 he was 
made Professor of Physiology in 
the Biological Department at Bryn 
Mawr College, and remained there 
until 1913, when he was appointed 
assistant to the Commissioner of 
Health in the State Department of 
Health at Harrisburg, Pa. He was 
unmarried. 





1873. 
“Arracr L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham Certre. 

The Fogg Art Museum ha: recently 
profited by a gift from E. D. Bettens 
in memory of his mother, Mrs. Louise 
E. Bettens. The donation is in the 
form of an oil painting by John S. 
Sargent which represents a scene at 
Lake O’Hara in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains. As a further memorial to 
his mother, Bettens has remodeled 
and furnished a room in Phillips 
Brooks House which contains a por- 
trait of Mrs. Bettens and other pic- 
tures associated with her daily life. 
The Treasure Room in the Widener 
Library contains a cabinet of elabo- 
rately bound books given by Bettens 
in memory of his mother. — Charles 
Alfred Pitkin died at So. Braintree, 
on Dec. 5, 1916. He was the son of 
Ozias C. and Caroline M. (Muen- 
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scher) Pitkin and was born at Taun- 
ton, Oct. 21, 1853. For a few months 
after graduation he served as assistant 
in the Harvard Chemical Laboratory 
and then went to the U.S. Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R.I., where for 
two years he was assistant chemist 
engaged on research work in explo- 
sives and in giving instruction to naval 
officers. At the time of the opening of 
the Thayer Academy at Braintree he 
was appointed master of Mathematics 
and Physical Science and held that 
appointment at the time of his death. 
He was also Professor of General 
Chemistry in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Boston, and later as- 
sumed a professor’s chair in Tufts 
Dental School. In addition to his 
school work he did a large amount of 
private tutoring in Boston and New 
York. He was awarded by examina- 
tion the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. by 
Syracuse University. Masonic inter- 
ests claimed a part of his time and he 
was Worshipful Master of his Lodge. 
A widow and two daughters survive 
him. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Robert A. Southworth has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Alvin T. Fuller, 
Congressman-elect. — Charles Fran- 
cis Withington died on Jan. 7, 1917. 
He was born in Brookline Aug. 21, 
1852. After graduation he taught 
school for three years before attending 
the Harvard Medical School, where he 
received the degree of M.D. in 1881. 
After a year at the Boston City Hos- 
pital he was in private medical prac- 
tice until his death. Dr. Withington 
was prominent in his profession. He 
was president of the City Hospital 
Alumni Association, a member of the 
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Association of American Physicians, 
and for two years president of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. — 
Francis E. Babcock, died in New York 
City on Feb. 2. A notice will appear 
later. 


1875. 
Hon. Warren A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton, Mass. 

J. W. Fewkes, of the Smithsonian 
Bureau of American Ethnology, who 
has recently been conducting excava- 
tions of the mounds in the Mesa Verde 
National Parks in Colorado, has dis- 
covered a new type of ancient house. 
This house, as unearthed, contained 
forty rooms, as well as four circular, 
ceremonial kivas. There are two 
stories, the rafters of the lower floor 
forming the beams for the second, and 
there are indications that originally 
there was a third story. The house is 
built of stone and the masonry shows 
the same faults as that in the cliff 
dwellings. The building is probably 
representative of a fairly large region. 
— William Frederick Kimball died at 
his home in Chelsea, on Nov. 21, 1916, 
after an illness of more than two years 
which began with apoplexy. He was 
the son of Charles and Mary Fuller 
(Sibley) Kimball, born in Chelsea, 
July 18, 1851, and fitted for College at 
Chelsea High School. After graduation 
he studied law in the office of Alfred 
Hemenway in Boston, and from Octo- 
ber, 1876, to May, 1877, at Boston 
University Law School, when he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in Jan- 
uary, 1878, and practiced his profes- 
sion in Boston until two years ago. 
He had been a member of the Com- 
mon Council and of the Board of Al- 
dermen of Chelsea, and Master of the 
Star of Bethlehem Lodge of Free and 
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Accepted Masons of Chelsea. He was 
married at Lynn, Sept. 4, 1879, to 
Hattie Thayer Nealley, of Cambridge, 
who was accidentally drowned at 
Mentone, France, Jan. 24, 1904. — 
Harold Parker died at his residence at 
Lancaster, Nov. 29, 1916, after a short 
illness of heart disease. He was the 
son of George Alanson and Harriet 
Newhall (Felton) Parker, born at 
Charlestown, June 7, 1854, and fitted 
for College at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. He left the Class at the end of 
the Freshman year and became a civil 
engineer. Besides private practice, 
with headquarters at Clinton, he was 
engaged on railroad and street railway 
work in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and other 
parts of the South and West. He filled 
various town offices in Lancaster, 
represented his district in the Legis- 
lature, and was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Commission from 
1900 to 1911, and its chairman for 
several years. He then resigned and 
became first vice-president of the 
Hassam Paving Co. of Worcester, and 
later president of the Parker-Hassam 
Paving Co. of New York. Since 1898 he 
had beena member of the Wachusett 
Mountain State Reservation Com- 
mission and its chairman for the past 
eleven years. He was a member of the 
State Commission on Taxation of 
Wild Lands, and was chairman of the 
State Forestry Commission. In 1913 
he served as advisory engineer to the 
Highway Commission of New York 
State. Parker was married at Lan- 
caster, July 29, 1884, to Elizabeth 
Washburn Bartol, daughter of Rev. 
George Murillo Bartol, who, with two 
children, Bartol (Harvard, 1908), who 
has lately returned after driving an 
ambulance in France, and Elizabeth, 
survives him. 
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1876. 
Emor H. Harprina, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Barrett Wendell has resigned as 
Professor of English. He was ap- 
pointed Instructor in English in 1880, 
Assistant Professor in 1888, and Pro- 
fessor in 1898. Except for a part of the 
year 1881-82, he has taught at Har- 
vard ever since his appointment in 
1880. His resignation has been ac- 
cepted and he has been made Profes- 
sor of English, Emeritus. — Percival 
Lowell died suddenly at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., on Nov. 12, 1916. He had but 
recently returned from a lecture trip 
in the Northwest. He was the son of 
Augustus and Katharine Bigelow 
(Lawrence) Lowell, 2nd was born in 
Boston, March 13, 1855. On gradu- 
ating, he went abroad and traveled in 
Europe and the East for a year. On 
his return he went into business, and 
for some months was the acting treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills. In 1883 he went to Japan and 
settled in Tokio, from which place he 
came with the Korean Specia! Mission 
to the United States, as its foreign 
Secretary and counselor. He returned 
to Korea and spent the winter in the 
capital, Seoul, as the guest of the Gov- 
ernment. In 1884 he published an 
account of Korea, his experiences and 
observations, under the title of 
Chosén, the Land of the Morning Calm, 
and in 1886 published The Soul of 
the Far East, and in 1891 Noto. He 
made several trips to Japan after- 
wards, as well as more than one 
around the world.: In 1891 he discov- 
ered certain trance practices of the 
Shinto faith, which he then investi- 
gated, and upon which he gave, in 
1893, a course of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute. He afterwards published 
Occult Japan on the same subject. In 
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1894 he established the Lowell Obser- 
vatory in Arizona for the special study 
of the planet Mars. From his work 
there he published Mars, in 1895, and 
Annals of the Lowell Observatory, to- 
gether with various papers in scienti- 
fic journals. He undertook an eclipse 
expedition to Tripoli in 1900; was ap- 
pointed non-resident professor of as- 
tronomy at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1902; received 
the Janssen Medal of the French As- 
tronomical Society for 1904 for his 
researches on Mars; received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Amherst, in 1907, 
and from Clark University, in 1909; 
sent an expedition to the Andes to 
photograph the planet Mars in 1907. 
He was a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, American 
Philosophical Society, Société Astro- 
nomique de France, Astronomische 
Gesellschaft; honorary member of So- 
ciedad Astronomica de Mexico. He 
married on June 10, 1908, Constance 
Savage Keith, who survives him. The 
following extracts are taken from a 
very appreciative article on Lowell 
which appeared in the Boston Evening 
Transcript shortly after his death: 
“* The sudden death of Percival Low- 
ell, at his observatory at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., deprives the world of one of the 
very few men of independent fortune 
whose inclination and ability enabled 
them to devote their lives and their 
resources to the advancement of pure 
science. A member of a brilliant fam- 
ily, well known in the history of New 
England, he was one of the men who 
gave the name, which he shared with 
the poet-statesman and the president 
of Harvard University, an interna- 
tional reputation. . . . Dr. Lowell pre- 
pared for College at “ Noble’s ’ School, 
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and graduated from Harvard in 1876. 
He was given the degree cum laude, 
and received second-year honors in 
mathematics. But the true distinction 
of his later career was foreshadowed 
by a remark of the elder Pierce, the 
mathematician of his day, who spoke 
of him as one of the most brilliant 
mathematicians of those who had 
come under his observation at Har- 
vard. ... During all his early activi- 
ties Lowell had kept a live interest in 
mathematics and astronomy. In 1877 
the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli 
began a systematic study of the planet 
Mars, which led to his discovery of a 
remarkable series of markings which 
he called ‘ Canali,’ a word which has 
been incorrectly translated into ‘ ca- 
nals,’ and has proved a source of much 
subsequent confusion. Lowell fol- 
lowed with deep interest the discov- 
eries of the Italian savant, for the 
character of the work was calculated 
to fire the enthusiasm of a man of 
imagination of scientific proclivities. 
By the early nineties Schiaparelli’s 
eyesight had so far failed that it was 
evident his observing days were over. 
And Lowell determined to give his en- 
ergies and his fortune to continuing 
the work. Before founding an observ- 
atory to be devoted chiefly to the 
study of the planets, with character- 
istic intelligence he and his assistants 
spent many months in a systematic 
series of explorations and tests to dis- 
cover the most suitable spot. The site 
finally chosen was on a plateau above 
the town of Flagstaff, Ariz., at an ele- 
vation of over seven thousand feet. In 
order to obtain the best ‘seeing,’ it is 
necessary that the air should be quiet 
and rarefied. It is a singular fact that 
most observatories have been placed 
with a view of being seen rather than 
seeing, in the neighborhood of great 
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cities or institutions of learning; while 
the few observatories that are more 
intelligently placed have not profited 
by Lowell’s discovery that the cur- 
rents of air swirling about a mountain 
top make it a far less ideal locality 
than a plateau. Around the dome of 
the original superb twenty-four-inch 
refracting telescope, erected in 1894, 
has grown up a small village, with 
quarters for his employees, and sep- 
arate houses for his assistants, whom 
he treated with unfailing gener- 
osity, courtesy, and consideration. 
Here, under a separate dome, a forty- 
inch reflecting telescope was also 
eventually installed, one of whose 
chief uses has been to establish the 
uselessness of that class of instruments 
in the study of planetary detail. Low- 
ell’s own house, a low, picturesque 
structure, looks out on as magnificent 
a view as ever gladdened the eye of a 
roving man, or soothed the spirit of 
a contemplative philosopher. Below 
a steep foreground of rugged pines 
stretches a broad forest-covered plain, 
broken with patches of natural park. 
Directly across rises the mighty mass 
of the San Francisco peaks, their lower 
slopes clothed with huge pines, which 
melt into the stunted vegetation of the 
higher regions, till the last frost-like 
verdure is lost in a riotous mass of 
barren rocks capped with the jagged 
edges of their snowy summits. He 
died looking out on this scene that he 
so dearly loved, and it is pleasant to 
think that he will lie there surrounded 
and honored by his assistants who are 
carrying on his work.’’ — Joel Carlton 
Bolan died suddenly of heart disease 
at his home, 36 Princeton St., East 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1916. The son of Joel 
Rich and Henrietta Amelia (Bionberg) 
Bolan, he was born Jan. 5, 1854, at 
Charlestown. He prepared for College 
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and graduated from Harvard in 1876. 
He was given the degree cum laude, 
and received second-year honors in 
mathematics. But the true distinction 
of his later career was foreshadowed 
by a remark of the elder Pierce, the 
mathematician of his day, who spoke 
of him as one of the most brilliant 
mathematicians of those who had 
come under his observation at Har- 
vard. ... During all his early activi- 
ties Lowell had kept a live interest in 
mathematics and astronomy. In 1877 
the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli 
began a systematic study of the planet 
Mars, which led to his discovery of a 
remarkable series of markings which 
he called ‘ Canali,’ a word which has 
been incorrectly translated into ‘ ca- 
nals,’ and has proved a source of much 
subsequent confusion. Lowell fol- 
lowed with deep interest the discov- 
eries of the Italian savant, for the 
character of the work was calculated 
to fire the enthusiasm of a man of 
imagination of scientific proclivities. 
By the early nineties Schiaparelli’s 
eyesight had so far failed that it was 
evident his observing days were over. 
And Lowell determined to give his en- 
ergies and his fortune to continuing 
the work. Before founding an observ- 
atory to be devoted chiefly to the 
study of the planets, with character- 
istic intelligence he and his assistants 
spent many months in a systematic 
series of explorations and tests to dis- 
cover the most suitable spot. The site 
finally chosen was on a plateau above 
the town of Flagstaff, Ariz., at an ele- 
vation of over seven thousand feet. In 
order to obtain the best ‘ seeing,’ it is 
necessary that the air should be quiet 
and rarefied. It is a singular fact that 
most observatories have been placed 
with a view of being seen rather than 
seeing, in the neighborhood of great 
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cities or institutions of learning; while 
the few observatories that are more 
intelligently placed have not profited 
by Lowell’s discovery that the cur- 
rents of air swirling about a mountain 
top make it a far less ideal locality 
than a plateau. Around the dome of 
the original superb twenty-four-inch 
refracting telescope, erected in 1894, 
has grown up a small village, with 
quarters for his employees, and sep- 
arate houses for his assistants, whom 
he treated with unfailing gener- 
osity, courtesy, and consideration. 
Here, under a separate dome, a forty- 
inch reflecting telescope was also 
eventually installed, one of whose 
chief uses has been to establish the 
uselessness of that class of instruments 
in the study of planetary detail. Low- 
ell’s own house, a low, picturesque 
structure, looks out on as magnificent 
a view as ever gladdened the eye of a 
roving man, or soothed the spirit of 
a contemplative philosopher. Below 
a steep foreground of rugged pines 
stretches a broad forest-covered plain, 
broken with patches of natural park. 
Directly across rises the mighty mass 
of the San Francisco peaks, their lower 
slopes clothed with huge pines, which 
melt into the stunted vegetation of the 
higher regions, till the last frost-like 
verdure is lost in a riotous mass of 
barren rocks capped with the jagged 
edges of their snowy summits. He 
died looking out on this scene that he 
so dearly loved, and it is pleasant to 
think that he will lie there surrounded 
and honored by his assistants who are 
carrying on his work.”’ — Joel Carlton 
Bolan died suddenly of heart disease 
at his home, 36 Princeton St., East 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1916. The son of Joel 
Rich and Henrietta Amelia (Bionberg) 
Bolan, he was born Jan. 5, 1854, at 
Charlestown. He prepared for College 
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at the Charlestown High School. In 
College he rowed on the winning Soph- 
omore Crew, the winning Holworthy 
Club Crew, in 1875, on the University 
Eight against Yale, at Springfield, in 
1876, and, in the last Intercollegiate 
Regatta at Saratoga, in the Six-Oar. 
He adopted teaching as a profession, 
and for several years was head master 
of the Adams, Samuel Adams, and 
Commodore Barry Schools, in East 
Boston. He was the organist and di- 
rector of music at the First Parish 
Church in Charlestown for 31 years. 
In 1878 he married Mary Eliza Willet, 
who died in 1910. In 1912 he married 
Martha Luetta Choate. His widow 
and a son, Dr. Harry Rich Bolan 
(Harvard, 1905), survive him. 





1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

G. D. Ayers was one of the speakers 
at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Spokane and the Inland Em- 
pire, held at Spokane, Dec. 9, 1916. — 
H. Chapin was in January elected presi- 
dent of the University Club of Seattle. — 
A. Crocker has given to the city of 
Fitchburg, Mass., four and a half acres 
of land, centrally located, as an ath- 
letic field for the public schools of the 
city, to be under the control and man- 
agement of the school committee or 
such sub-committee as it may appoint. 
A baseball diamond, football gridiron 
and running track are to be laid out, 
and a locker building erected, and 
seats for a limited number of specta- 
tors. The gift includes an adequate 
endowment to provide for the per- 
petual care of the property. — F. W. 
Taussig has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Tariff Commission created 
by the General Revenue Act of Sept. 
8, 1916. He will not resign his profes- 
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sorship, but has been granted leave of 
absence by the University during the 
performance of his new duties. — C. 
L. Wells is professor of ecclesiastical 
history at the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., having been unani- 
mously elected last summer. In June, 
1916, while still rector of Christ 
Church, Macon, Ga., he spent two 
weeks in Cuba, delivering a course of 
lectures on church history to the 
clergy of the Cuban Episcopal Church. 
— Livingston Cushing died suddenly 
at New Haven, Conn., Nov. 25, 1916, 
on his way to attend the Harvard- 
Yale Game. He was born at Boston, 
June 29, 1856, the son of Hayward 
Pierce and Harriet (Pierce) Cushing. 
He prepared for College under J. C. 
Bartlett, °69, and was admitted in 
July, 1875. He was captain of the 
Freshman football team during the 
spring of 1876, and, beginning that 
spring, played on the University team 
during the remainder of his College 
course; during his Junior and Senior 
years he was captain of the team. 
After graduation he studied law, first 
for two years at the Harvard Law 
School and then for one year at the 
Boston University Law School, and in 
1882 received the degree of LL.B. from 
both schools. From 1882 until his 
death he practiced law in Boston but 
made his residence at Weston, in more 
recent years, however, coming to Bos- 
ton for the winter months. He was 
president of the Franklin Company, 
and a director of the Arlington Mills 
and of the Woburn Gas Light Com- 
pany. He had served as vice-president 
of the Industrial School for Crippled 
and Deformed Children and as a trus- 
tee of the Free Hospital for Women. 
He was a member of the Boston Bar 
Association, and of the Union, Tennis 
and Racquet, and Automobile Clubs. 
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He was married at Brookline, Oct. 18, 
1882, to Ada, daughter of the Hon. 
Edward Isaiah and Henrietta (Wil- 
liams) Thomas, who survives him. — 
Joseph Thomas Gilbert died at his 
home.at Gilbertsville, N.Y., Nov. 13, 
1916, after an illness of a few weeks. 
He was born in the city of New York, 
June 14, 1855, the son of Joseph 
Thomas and Lucy Jane (Allis) Gil- 
bert. His boyhood was spent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and he prepared for Col- 
lege at the Milwaukee Academy and 
was admitted in October, 1874. In the 
spring of 1877 ill health obliged him to 
leave College, and he spent the next 
two years abroad. For a number of 
years after his return his time was di- 
vided between the care of business in- 
terests in Wisconsin and further study 
and travel. After a second extended 
trip to Europe in 1891 and 1892 he 
began to spend the winters in Boston 
and the summers, for the greater part, 
at Gilbertsville, N.Y., the home of his 
father’s family. He still gave much 
time to study, doing regular College 
work at Cambridge as a special stu- 
dent during the winters of 1903-04 
and 1904-05, and business matters 
involved journeys to London and 
Alaska. But his special interest had 
become the improvement of the vil- 
lage of Gilbertsville, and to this he 
gave unsparingly of his time and 
strength and money. An attractive 
business building and a charming little 
park were his first gifts, the net income 
from the building providing among 
other things for the care of the park. 
Later, besides giving the money 
needed, he oversaw the construction 
of an adequate water supply for the 
village, and at the time of his death 
he was planning improvements in the 
village inn which should make it a 
model house of entertainment. He 











never married, but his affectionate 
and hospitable nature made his home 
a second home to the wide circle of his 

relatives and friends. — Louis Branch 

Harding died suddenly at Washing- 

ton, D.C., Jan. 11, while on his way to 
Hot Springs, Va., where he had in- 
tended to spend the remainder of the 
winter. He was born at Winooski, Vt., 
Nov. 26, 1856, the son of William Cur- 
tis and Lucy Kimball (Branch) Hard- 
ing. He prepared for College at the 
Roxbury Latin School and was ad- 
mitted in July, 1875. On graduation 
he entered his father’s woolen mill at 
Stamford, Conn., and when the mill 
was burned in 1885 went to New York 
as junior member of the firm of Mills 
Harding, wool merchants. Some years 
later, upon the death of his part- 
ner, he removed his business to Boston 
and made his residence at Chestnut 
Hill. At the time of his death he 
was one of the best-known wool mer- 
chants in Boston and New York. He 
was a member of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, the Brookline 
Country Club and the Harvard Club 
of Boston. He took an active interest 
in the affairs of the community at 
Chestnut Hill, and especially in the 
Church of the Redeemer there, of 
which he was a vestryman. He mar- 
ried, in 1883, Miss Annie A. Jenckes of 
Stamford, who survives him with two 
sons and three daughters. 





1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

William Tilden Blodgett was born 
in New York City on Dec. 20, 1856, 
the son of William Tilden and Abbie 
Blodget (Blake) Blodgett. He pre- 
pared for College in Cambridge. After 
graduation he made his home in New 
York until 1885. From that year until 
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1890 he lived in Nebraska and was 
engaged in farming and stock-raising. 
In 1892 he bought a farm of 550 acres 
at Fishkill, Dutchess County, N.Y., 
and busied himself with dairy and 
general farming. On Nov. 16, 1906, he 
was married in New Haven to Hannah 
Eugenia Lawrence Whitney. His in- 
terest in ‘ Brooklands,”’ his farm in 
Fishkill, led him to spend a considera- 
ble part of the year there, although a 
part of the time was spent in New 
York, and he also traveled considera- 
bly. He had been suffering from an 
attack of “ grippe,”’ and died at his 
house in New York suddenly on Jan. 
$1 from a stroke of paralysis. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 


1881. 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The Class held its usual informal 
midwinter dinner Friday evening, 
Feb. 9, at the Harvard Club, Evarts 
presiding. — Emerson Hadley, who 
died Nov. 11, 1916, was born at Mar- 
ion, Dec. 27, 1857, the son of Andrew 
Johnson and Louisa (Brett) Hadley. 
He prepared for College with a tutor 
at Wareham, and in College was an 
inconspicuous and faithful student, 
with few friends. After teaching a 
year, and then studying another year 
at the Columbia Law School, he en- 
tered an office in New York. Later, he 
went to St. Paul, where he formed a 
partnership with Edward G. Rogers. 
In 1890 he became a member of the 
firm of Lusk, Burns & Hadley, general 
attorneys for the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City R.R., and five years later 
he was associated with James D. Arm- 
strong, under the name Hadley & 
Armstrong, attorneys-at-law, and gen- 
eral solicitors of the St. Paul & Duluth 
R.R. Co. In 1900 he gave up general 


practice, and became assistant general 
counsel for the Northern Pacific. He 
was married in 1887 to Mary Miller, 
daughter of Henry Clark and Bessie 
(Delano) Luce, of Marion. His wife 
and a married daughter survive him. 
He was a member of the Minnesota 
Club of St. Paul, of the Harvard Club 
of Minnesota, and of the Town and 
Country, White Bear Yacht, and 
Nushka Curling Clubs of St. Paul. 
The pastor of the House of Hope Pres- 
byterian Church, where he was a de- 
voted member and secretary of the 
board of trustees, says of him: “* Pos- 
sessing the sterling qualities of a 
strong Christian character, Mr. Had- 
ley rendered a large service, not only 
in this church, but also in the city and 
State. His life has been a factor in 
the constructive development of the 
Northwest. His absence will be felt 
keenly in our councils. His ideal home 
life was an inspiration to better things 
among his many friends.”” — Carleton 
Sprague died at New York, Nov. 19, 
1916. He was born at Buffalo, Dec. 
24, 1858, the son of Eben Carleton 
(43) and Elizabeth Hubbard (Wil- 
liams) Sprague. In 1883, he was mar- 
ried at Buffalo to Alice Louise, daugh- 
ter of James and Mary A. Brayley, 
who survives him. He prepared for 
College at Phillips Exeter. In Col- 
lege, he was on the Lampoon and Ad- 
vocate boards, and was chosen Ivy Ora- 
tor by his Class. After graduation, he 
took up for a time the study of law, 
but in 1882 he entered the employ of 
the Pitts Agricultural Works, after- 
wards the Buffalo Pitts Co., becom- 
ing vice-president the next year, four 
years later treasurer, and finally, in 
1891, president, which office he held 
for many years. Sprague traveled 
extensively in the ’90’s, going to Rus- 
sia and to South America. In 1901, he 
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was one of the board of directors of the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
and at the time of President McKin- 
ley’s assassination that year, the 
Cabinet met at his house. President 
Roosevelt appointed him a member of 
the Buffalo Martinique Fund Com- 
mittee. His work as trustee of the 
Charity Organization Society, as pres- 
ident of the Buffalo Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, and vice-president of the Buffalo 
Society of Artists left his native city 
greatly in his debt. He was an idealist, 
and one who loved to put his ideals to 
work. He wrote a poem The Mission 
of Beauty, and other verses, also a 
three-act play which was privately 
performed; and of his little collection 
of pictures, a Buffalo paper said in 
1907, that “ they form an interesting 
and attractive study, especially a 
Venetian Doorway and his Venice 
from the Guidecca.”” In the last years 
in New York, when he was secretary 
of the Western Union, he delighted in 
the opportunity, which his editorship 
of the company’s little paper gave 
him, for the expression and dissemina- 
tion of his ideals. His unfailing wit 
made him always a delightful com- 
panion, and his ready sympathy 
cemented for him many friendships. 
The following words are taken from 
a tribute to his memory which was 
offered last November in Buffalo: 
“ Throughout his life his early power 
and delight in writing were manifest; 
the desire for finish was apparent in 
every report or address he made. In- 
deed, he was an exacting artist amid 
the details of a busy life. His wit was 
as keen as his humor was amiable; 
both kept a sharp check on the exag- 
gerations and pretenses of art.... 
Seldom has versatility so happily 
blended with the solider equipment 
of thorough, yet restrained idealism. 
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He seemed so secure in resource, he 
could so safely be trusted to carry 
through any enterprise, and he bore 
the strain with such reserve that one 
hardly suspected the forces that were 
being controlled and directed to the 
attainment of his purpose. His dig- 
nity of bearing won the greater respect 
because it never chilled into a for- 
bidding austerity. And yet, above his 
intellectual gifts, above his devotion 
to art, above his ennobling pride, I 
esteem most his courage. No appar- 
ent defeat ever moved him to any- 
thing but light-heartedness and stub- 
born resistance. To the very last he 
was a knight, untarnished and un- 
afraid, a tonic refutation of the theory 
that there is no escape for American 
manhood from materialism.” 


1882. 
H. W. CunnincuaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual midwinter lunch was held 
at the Boston Harvard Club on Satur- 
day, Jan. 27, 35 men present. — Robert 
Cumming, of Glasgow, Scotland, the 
only living member of the Class who 
is not a citizen of the United States, 
has been serving in the British army 
and for the last twenty months has 
been in Egypt where he has been twice 
in the hospital from sickness. — The 
two sons of our late classmate Frederic 
Warren, both English citizens, are of- 
ficers in the British navy and the elder, 
Guy Warren, has commanded the gun- 
boat Race Horse in the English Chan- 
nel, and has several times taken King 
Albert of Belgium across the Channel, 
and in December last was decorated 
by him with the Order of Leopold. — 
Our classmate Frederick H. Prince’s 
son Norman, whose tragic death oc- 
curred so recently, was himself a Har- 
vard man, and so needs no mention 
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here. His other son, F. H., Jr., is now 
serving as an aviator with the French 
army. — The Secretary would like the 
address of Albert Danner Elliot, at 
one time Secretary and Acting Gover- 
nor of Alaska, but for several years, 
till recently, practising law at Eureka, 
Nev. — E. E. Wentworth has re- 
moved from Lakewood, N.J., and is 
teaching school at Hoosic, N.Y. 


1883. 
Freperickx NicHo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

At our mid-winter lunch, on Jan. 
20, forty men assembled at the Har- 
vard Club, and listened to informal 
speaking by W. H. Page, who advo- 
cated very earnestly the raising of a 
fund to provide for Classmates in need 
of assistance, and by the Rev. A. M. 
Lord, who discoursed amusingly on 
things in general. — Morris Earle is 
called the “‘ Father of the New Hym- 
nal,”’ one of the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the recent General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at St. Louis. Together with 
other musicians and literary men, 
Earle has been laboring for eight years 
as a member of a joint commission to 
revise the church hymnal, and the now 
completed work has been enthusias- 
tically praised by distinguished hym- 
nologists and qualified musicians 
throughout the country. Our Class- 
mate is Rector’s Warden of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Phila- 
delphia, has been President of the 
Orpheus Club, and was one of the 
founders of the Philadelphia Sight 
Singing Classes. — Our late Class- 
mate, Edward Kent, while on the 
Arizona Bench in 1910, promulgated 
the ‘“‘ Kent Decree,” on which was 
based every water right in the Salt 
River Valley; and this pioneer decree 
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has become “ the established basis for 
all water right adjudications through- 
out the arid west.’ — G. H. Nichols 
has changed his address in Buffalo, 
N.Y., to 97 Woodward Ave. — Dr. 
Howard Lilienthal has been appointed 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 
Medical School of Cornell University. 
— The Rev. W. E. Nies is rector of 
the American Church at Munich, Ger- 
many. — The January number of the 
New York Genealogical and Biograph- 
ical Record contains a sketch and por- 
trait of our late Classmate, R. B. 
Moffat, and furnishes some interesting 
facts about his Moffat ancestors, who 
were minor barons and freeholders on 
the Scottish border, followers of Wal- 
lace and later of Bruce, under whose 
banner they fought at Bannockburn. 
The founder of the family in America 
was one Samuel, who, having fought 
with the Covenanters against Mon- 
mouth at Bothwell Bridge in 1679, 
made his escape after their defeat and 
is found in New Jersey in 1710, having 
been admitted to the Presbyterian 
Church at Woodbridge in that State. 
— Edward Williams Stephens Tingle 
died on July 24. The son of George 
Robert and Leila Jane (Stephens) 
Tingle, he was born at Wheeling, 
W.Va., July 14, 1863. He prepared 
for College at the Lindsley Institute of 
that place, and was admitted to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, as a Spe- 
cial Student, in September, 1879. 
Transferred to the Academic Depart- 
ment in October, 1881, he joined our 
Class in the Junior year, the youngest 
member of ‘83. He spent the first year 
after graduation in the real estate and 
cattle business in Montana, and then 
engaged in newspaper work in the 
Northwest for ten years, being con- 
nected successively with the St. Paul 
Globe and News, Seattle Daily Journal 
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and the Butte Miner. On Jan. 24, 
1894, he was appointed, by President 
Cleveland, U.S. Consul to Brunswick, 
Germany, where he served until 1898; 
and, while occupying this post, he 
studied International Law at Gét- 
tingen, under von Bar, and received a 
certificate. Returning home, he then 
became Assistant Director of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
an institution whose object was the 
promotion of export trade and im- 
proved trade relations between Amer- 
ica and Germany. He was President 
of the German-American Commission 
of the International Commercial Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, in 1901, and in 
1903 made a tour of Europe, investi- 
gating international trade conditions 
under the auspices of the Museum. 
Then, having acquired control of the 
Philadelphia Manufacturer, he re- 
signed his position in 1908, and gave 
his entire attention to the conduct of 
this publication until 1907, when he 
disposed of his interest and devoted 
himself to mining projects in Nevada, 
Arizona and Mexico. He had made 
various addresses on subjects con- 
nected with export trade, before the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association, Mer- 
chants’ Club of Chicago, Commercial 
Club of St. Paul and similar institu- 
tions. He was married, October 5, 
1887, at St. Paul, Minn., to Agnes 
Kelley of that city, who survives him. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

In January T. M. Osborne, by per- 
mission of the United States Navy 
Department, served for a week as a 
prisoner in the naval prison in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., in order to test the 
methods of treating prisoners in that 
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and similar institutions, the informa- 
tion to be used in connection with his 
work for prison reform. — C. B. Davis 
has recently returned with his family 
from a journey of three months in 
Japan, China, and the Philippine Is- 
lands. While in Tokio he attended the 
annual meeting of the Tokio Harvard 
Club at the invitation of President 
Sakai, who received the degree of 
A.M. at Harvard in 1898, and who 
graduated from the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in 1897. During the 
evening Davis was called upon to ad- 
dress the meeting, which was attended 
by thirty members, fifteen of whom 
were Japanese and fifteen Americans. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiu1aMs, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Class has furnished two auto- 
mobile ambulances for the American 
Ambulance Field Service in France, 
and provided for the upkeep of the 
same. The committee in charge is 
headed by F. S. Billings, who has also 
acted as treasurer. — H. W. Simp- 
son’s oldest son, Deighton, ['18], an 
officer in the British Flying Corps, was 
killed by an accident in December 
after a long period of active service at 
the front. — A. S. Johnson is presi- 
dent of the City Missionary Society of 
Boston. He is also treasurer and sec- 
retary of the Summer Street Firemen’s 
Relief Fund. — C. W. Birtwell is en- 
gaged in life insurance at 30 State St., 
Boston. — H. H. Brogan is the libra- 
rian of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, D.C. — The Country Gentleman 
of Dec. 9 had an extensive account of 
D. Kelleher’s great farm at Mount 
Airy, Shenandoah Valley, Va. — A. B. 
Sawyer is now connected with Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Chicago. — 
The first ‘“‘ Murphy” scholarships, 
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provided by the fund left by W. S. 
Murphy, have been awarded to Gardi- 
ner Murphy 1 G, to Clifton Murphy, 
L.S., and to William Andrew Mur- 
phy, 1 M.S. —H. W. Marsh, tem- 
porary member, has actively codper- 
ated in forwarding the work of the 
several Harvard Medical Units. — 
Dr. H. D. Arnold is now Director in- 
stead of Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School. — H. B. Coxe’s business ad- 
dress is 1416 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Franklin National Bank Build- 
ing. — F. W. White’s business address 
has changed to 527 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. — E. B. Young’s business 
address has changed to 212 Endicott 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. — Shafter 
Howard's address is University Club, 
San Francisco, Cal. — Charles Albert 
Peterson died of cancer at his home, 
53 Dana St., Cambridge, after a long 
and painful illness, on Dec. 4, 1916. 
He was born in Boston, Nov. 25, 1861, 
the only child of Charles Edward and 
Charlotte Wilhelmina (Toll) Peterson. 
He was prepared for Harvard at the 
Boston Latin School. During all four 
years of his College course he lived at 
home in the West End of Boston, and 
mixed very little with the Class. He 
was a good scholar, and had an honor- 
able mention in mathematics and was 
entitled to a dissertation at Com- 
mencement. After graduating he took 
the regular course in electrical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology receiving his S.B. 
in 1888. For one year he taught that 
subject at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For a dozen years or more he 
taught mathematics at Bryant and 
Stratton’s Commercial College in 
Boston, leaving on account of an op- 
eration and ill health. During the 
remaining years of his life his poor 
health prevented regular employment 
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and the last of them were clouded by 
the steady growth of the cancer. For 
over twenty years his home had been 
in Cambridge, where he lived with his 
widowed mother. 


1886. 
Tuos. T. Batpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

The Drouyn de Lubys prize of two 
thousand francs has been awarded to 
W. M. Fullerton for his book Problems 
of Power. — Odin Roberts is a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Graduates’ En- 
dowment Fund Committee. — On Sat- 
urday, Feb. 17, a subscription class 
luncheon was held at the Harvard Club 
of Boston. 

1887. 
Geo. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Henry W. Keyes was inaugurated 
as Governor of New Hampshire on 
Jan. 4.— The following have been 
appointed a committee to take charge 
of the 30th reunion of the Class: F. S. 
Mead, chairman; C. F. Ayer, Edward 
Emery, William Endicott, M. A. 
De W. Howe, J. H. Knapp, and Geo. S. 
Munford. A full programme has been 
arranged for Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, June 20, 21, and 22, and 
so much interest has been manifested 
that the committee expect a very 
large attendance at the reunion. — 
George Austin Morrison died sud- 
denly in New York on Nov. 29. — 
Edward Addison Bulkley, a temporary 
member of the Class, died of tuber- 
culosis at Albuquerque, N.M., on 
March 8, 1916. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
J. M. Gitterman’s address is 1130 
12th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. — 
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In a recent letter James Loeb writes 
that he is living at Murnau in the 
foothills of the Bavarian Alps, where 
he has recently built a house “ with 
views unsurpassed in the whole 
countryside.” He has been living 
there since the end of May and states 
that he greatly enjoys the seclusion 
offered by the country in these fateful 
times. — F. B. Williams has prepared 
the John Nolen of Cambridge articles 
entitled “ Better City Planning for 
Bridgeport.”’ These have particular 
reference to the housing problem pre- 
sented in that city caused by recent 
very rapid growth, and treat particu- 
larly of the legal and engineering 
aspects. —On Feb. 10 the Massa- 
chusetts members of the Class gave a 
dinner to those living elsewhere, at 
the Harvard Club.— Rev. P. J. 
O’Callaghan’s address is Apostolic 
Mission House, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


1890. 


Joserpn C. Lunn, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Baker Foundation will carry on 
the work of the Juvenile Court so well 
started by Judge Harvey H. Baker. 
His successor, Judge F. P. Cabot, will 
have the resources of the Foundation 
back of him. Dr. William Healy, ’99, 
who has been the very successful med- 
ical adviser to the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, will come to Boston in April, 
and will work in conjunction with the 
Juvenile Court of Boston, making 
psychological examinations of such 
difficult boys and girls as may be re- 
ferred to him by Judge Cabot. In 
order to bring Dr. Healy from Chi- 
cago the resources of the Baker Foun- 
dation were guaranteed for a period of 
not less than ten years. 
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1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PIl., Boston. 
Howells and Stokes, architects, an- 
nounce that on Jan. 1, 1917, the New 
York partnership was discontinued 
and that the members of the former 
firm will continue practice as follows: 
John Mead Howells, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; J. N. Phelps Stokes, 
100 William St., New York City; 
Howells and Stokes, Seattle, Wash., 
New York Office, 100 William St. — 
Arthur D. Hill has been named by 
Governor McCall to be a member of 
the Advisory Prison Board of Mass. — 
Rev. James R. Jenkins was elected 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Arizona. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

T. W. Lamont has been selected by 
the directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association as Chief Marshal of the 
Alumni on Commencement Day, 
1917. — Joseph W. Ganson is with the 
35th Régiment d’Artillerie, 64” Bat- 
terie, 2° Piéce, dépédt at Vannes, 
Morbihan, France. — J. O. Porter is 
treasurer of the Avery Chemical Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. — Plans are 
being made to celebrate in an appro- 
priate manner the approaching 25th 
anniversary of the graduation of the 
Class. The Class will meet at the 
Hotel Copley-Plaza on Sunday, June 
17, and will remain in session until 
Friday, June 22. A detailed pro- 
gramme of events will be announced 
later. The wives of the members of 
the Class are expected, and plans for 
their entertainment are being made. 
— A complete set of Lewis S. Thomp- 
son’s published music has been com- 
piled by John W. Cummin and given 
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to the Harvard Collection of the Wid- 
ener Library. — F. N. Watress acted 
as instructor at the Boys Military 
Training Camp, Plum Island, N.Y., 
during the summer. — Several mem- 
bers of the Class took their second 
year’s service at Plattsburg, W. W. 
Churchill and T. C. Tibbetts doing 
the regular work, and I. Codman serv- 
ing in the Q.M. department as Asst. 
Regt. Q.M. with rank of Ist Lieut. — 
Edgar Pierce did a month’s tour of sea 
duty at the first “‘ Naval Plattsburg.” 
— Maxwell F. Riddle has just re- 
turned from a long trip to Central 
America. — Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
has moved to Lowell, where he is pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church, his 
residence address being 282 Nesmith 
St. — The New York members of the 
Class invited the Class to dine with 
them at the Harvard Club in New 
York City on the evening of Feb. 17. 
— The annual meeting of the Boston 
Association of Harvard ’92 was held 
at the Wardroom Club, Nov. 30; din- 
ner was served at 7 p.m. — Willard D. 
Brown announces the removal of his 
office to 45 Milk St., Boston. 





1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Accepting the hospitable invitation 
of the New York members of ’94, 
eighty-nine "94 men assembled at the 
Harvard Club of New York on Dee. 8 
for one of the most successful dinners 
ever held by the Class. Forty-five of 
those present were New Yorkers and 
forty-four were non-residents. A com- 
mittee of twenty-two had the dinner 
in charge, with a sub-committee con- 
sisting of H. C. Lakin, H. C. Fox, and 
H. C. Quinby. Quinby was toast- 
master, and, he writes, “succeeded in 
carrying out a set programme of 
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twenty speakers at five minutes each, 
including Wells who came from Tel- 
luride, Col., and received the silver 
cup awarded to the man coming the 
longest distance for the dinner. The 
seating was done by lot and proved 
satisfactory to every one present. 
‘Tommie’ Safford had charge of the 
music as usual. The souvenirs were 
bows of green and white ribbon and at 
every plate was a white carnation, the 
petals being ingeniously dyed a light 
green to conform to the Class colors. 
Fox made the presentation speech 
that accompanied the delivery of the 
silver cup and Lakin watched the 
clock and sprang a policeman’s rattle 
if the five minutes were exceeded. The 
banquet was still proceeding merrily, 
or at least the musical part of it, when 
I left the Harvard Club at three in the 
morning. Every one present felt it a 
great success. Our Congressmen, W. 
H. Stafford and Clement L. Brum- 
baugh, each spoke, and Bob Homans 
responded for the absent Congress- 
man, Tinkham.” —H. Cabot has 
made a number of addresses in behalf 
of the cause of the Allies. In his recent 
Report, President Lowell says: “ It is 
much to expect that any surgeon shall 
leave a large private practice for three 
months, and far more to abandon it 
for an indefinite period, but Dr. Hugh 
Cabot has consented to take charge of 
the Unit (the Harvard Medical Unit in 
France) for the rest of the war.” — F. 
C. Walker is lieutenant in the Third 
Regiment of the Canadian Garrison 
Artillery. — M. L. King, sergeant in 
the 9th Canadian Field Ambulance, 
sends the Secretary a Christmas card 
from the “ Sergeants’ Mess.’’ — Major 
C. N. Barney will have charge of re- 
cruiting for the army in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico and ex- 
pects to make Denver his permanent 
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home; address, Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion. —J. R. Oliver has been for the 
past year assistant resident on the staff 
of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
His second book, The Siz-Pointed 
Cross in the Dust, written under the 
pen-name of John Roland, has just 
been published by Stokes. — G. B. C. 
Rugg is giving a course in Journalism, 
*“News Getting and News Writing,” 
at Northeastern College, Boston 
Y.M.C.A., in addition to his regular 
work as assistant city editor of the 
Boston Post. — Addresses: A. S. Ames, 
Medfield; D. J. Bugbee, 614 Hitch- 
cock Building, Springfield; R. L. 
Emerson, 395 Broadway, Cambridge. 


1895. 
F. H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

W. W. Caswell, is treasurer of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., chemists and 
engineers, 93 Broad St., Boston. 
Home address, 390 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — Nathan Hayward 
has been elected president of the 
American Dredging Co. He is, how- 
ever, retained as consulting engineer 
of the Bell Telephone Co., of Penn- 
sylvania. — Louis How has a poem 
in the January, 1917, McClure’s, 
“One Soldier’s Fate.” —D. C. 
Greene, Jr., was, in November, 1916, 
appointed consulting laryngologist at 
the Huntington Memorial Hospital. 
— F. O. Grover is president of the 
Ohio Academy of Science, Oberlin, O. 
— Hon. A. J. Peters delivered an ad- 
dress at the meeting of the American 
Bar Association in Chicago, Aug. 31, 
1916, on the importance of the study 
of the Latin-American Republics. — 
F. O. Poole is president of the Board 
of Education, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
—C. Y. Rice has two poems in the 
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December, 1916, North American 
Review, ‘* The Mad Philosopher ”’ and 
“A Litany.”” — H. W. Smith has re- 
signed from his position at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
is driving an ambulance in France. 
Under date of Dec. 29 he writes of 
close experience of bursting shells 
directed at the highway. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

F. G. Katzmann has been elected 
District Attorney for Norfolk and 
Plymouth Counties in Massachusetts. 
— Alfred Codman is a member of the 
firm of Codman, Fletcher & Co., 
stock-brokers, at 59 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — C. E. Bacon, who has been in 
our Class List, has joined ’95. — 
Change of Address: W. E. Putnam’s 
office is now at 114 State St., Boston; 
Grafton Whiting is living at 15 Church 
St., Newton; W. B. Buck’s office is 
520 Nobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 
— Robert Grosvenor Valentine died 
of heart failure in New York on Nov. 
13, 1916. He was born in West New- 
ton, Nov. 29, 1872, the son of Charles 
T. and Charlotte G. (Light) Valen- 
tine. He prepared for College at Hop- 
kinson’s School. On leaving Harvard 
he became assistant in the English 
Department at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and in 1899 
entered the employ of the National 
City Bank of New York where he re- 
mained for two years. He spent a 
short period with the Union Pacific 
Ry. at Omaha, Neb., and then re- 
turned to Boston and became an in- 
structor again in English at M.I.T. 
His interest in the Indian situation in 
the West and his knowledge of the 
subject led him to be appointed first as 
secretary to the Commissioner of In- 
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dian Affairs, then Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and finally Commissioner under 
the Taft Administration. He resigned 
in 1912 and became active in the Pro- 
gressive presidential campaign. In 
1913 he was made chairman of the first 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Board 
and subsequently became a private 
practitioner in labor problems as an in- 
dustrial counselor, with offices in Bos- 
ton and New York. This latter work, 
the first in a new profession, was com- 
ing to public notice at the time of his 
death. He married Sophia French 
July 23, 1910, and leaves a daughter. 
A memorial meeting was held by his 
friends at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on 
Jan. 7, 1917, at which high tribute was 
paid to him and to his work. — Fran- 
cis Deak Pollak died at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Oct. 5, 1916. 
He was born in New York City, 
March 5, 1876, the son of Gustav and 
Celia (Heelprin) Pollak. He prepared 
for College at Summit Academy, N.J. 
After leaving Harvard he attended the 
Columbia Law School and received 
his degree in 1899. He then became 
associated with the law firm of Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, of New York City, 
and in 1908 was made a member of 
this firm to which he belonged up to 
the time of his death. He was inter- 
ested in many public activities and 
civic organizations in New York City. 
He married Inez Cohen Jan. 4, 1901, 
and leaves three children. — John 
Paul Leonard died in Roxbury, Oct. 
27, 1916. He was the son of Richard 
and Mary (Walsh) Leonard, born at 
Gloucester, Oct. 3, 1872. He prepared 
for College at the Cambridge High 
School. After leaving Harvard in his 
Senior year he attended the Boston 
University Law School and received 
his degree in 1901. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar and up to the time of 
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his death he practised law at 53 State 
St., Boston. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

L. S. B. Robinson is superintendent 
of the State Tuberculosis Hospital of 
Nebraska at Kearney, Neb. — K. De 
Laittre is vice-president of the Minne- 
sota Civic & Commerce Association. 
— J. W. Sharts is practising law at 
Lowe Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. — J. W. 
Dow is teaching chemistry at the Cen- 
tral High School, Springfield. — R. C. 
Chittenden is associate principal and 
treasurer of the De Meritte School, 
Boston. — W. A. Holt has been 
elected Representative in the Con- 
necticut General Assembly. — R. L. 
Robbins is chairman of the School 
Committee of Milton. — C. W. Hobbs 
is a member of the State Board of 
Education, State House, Boston. His 
home address is 33 Cedar Hill Terrace, 
Swampscott. — C. H. Noyes is mete- 
orologist of the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
at Trenton, N. J. —C. Benson is dep- 
uty county engineer at Port Angeles, 
Wash. — J. M. Boutwell’s address is 
now Colonial Club, Cambridge. — H. 
I. Bowles is at 2570 University Place, 
Washington, D.C. — A. Silverman’s 
address is Rector Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
— J. T. Clark’s business address is 93 
Federal St., Boston. — E. H. Wells’s 
address is American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Letters addressed to 
Morse Stewart Duffield, Henry Tur- 
ner Lee, and Richard Merrill Whitney 
have been returned to the Secretary. 
Correct addresses would be welcomed. 
— Ernest Lewis Gay, the son of 
George Henry and Elizabeth Green- 
ough (Lewis) Gay, was born at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 14, 1874. He prepared for 
College at the Boston Latin School, 
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entered Harvard in the fall of 1893, 
and received the degree of A.B. in 
June, 1897. In his College work he 
specialized in English, French, and 
history, showing early his definite 
tendency toward literature and the 
languages. Both at school and in Col- 
lege he played football actively, being 
an exceptionally effective end rush for 
a man of his weight and stature. After 
graduation he devoted some tentative 
months to the study of the law, and 
subsequently entered business for a 
short time, but in 1900 he found the 
kind of work which was to absorb him 
thenceforward when he entered the 
New York State Library School. He 
was busy in the Harvard College Li- 
brary from 1902 to 1904, and then re- 
ceived a temporary appointment as 
assistant librarian of the library of the 
Weather Bureau in Washington, D.C., 
where he remained until 1908. His 
mother’s death in 1907 resulted in his 
return to Boston in due course, and in 
1910 he became one of the incorpora- 
tors, and naturally the librarian, of 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. His vaca- 
tions afforded opportunities for four 
visits to England, where he devoted 
part of his time to bibliographical 
work at the British Museum. He was 
a member of the American Historical 
Association, the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of America, New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Essex Book and 
Print Club, Club of Odd Volumes, 
Society of Colonial Wars, University 
Club of Boston, and Harvard Club 
of New York. Despite his intense love 
of books and research his attitude 
never suggested the self-absorbed re- 
cluse. On the contrary, his genial 
spontaneity and capacity for happy 
companionship were his instinctive 
characteristics. Gay never married, 
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and in his later years had premoni- 
tions of organic weakness which 
caused him to live very quietly and 
carefully. In the fall of 1916 his pas- 
sion for football took him to New 
Haven, and the unwonted excitement 
and exertion of the day resulted in his 
death from heart trouble, as he was re- 
turning to Boston on the special train. 
— Robert Darrah Jenks was born in 
Enterprise, Fla., on March 1, 1875, 
and died of pneumonia, after a brief 
illness, on Jan. 22, 1917, at his home in 
Philadelphia. He prepared for College 
at Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
entering Harvard in the fall of 1893 
with the Class, with which he gradu- 
ated in due course. Having early taken 
an interest in railroad transportation 
he served for a year in the freight de- 
partment of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, but he soon discov- 
ered that practical railroading did not 
offer the type of work in which he 
wished to engage, and therefore en- 
tered the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania from which he graduated 
in 1901. He spent some months abroad 
before entering upon his profession, and 
thereafter, for several years, devoted 
much of his time to public service. 
From 1901 to 1911 he was a valued 
trustee of Penn School, in South Caro- 
lina. He did efficient service on the 
Philadelphia Committee of Seventy, 
was secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Civil Service Reform Association, and 
a member of the Council of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League. 
While holding this position he won an 
important case which established the 
rights of the letter-carriers of Philadel- 
phia under the civil service laws — a 
service which they have not forgot- 
ten. The Philadelphia Ledger after 
his death admirably characterized his 
services in the following words: “‘ His 
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first aim was to serve. He never 
spared himself when it was a question 
of duty. The purification of political 
life was a cause to which he gave him- 
self with the zeal of a crusader and the 
clear vision of a rational and well- 
balanced reformer.”” As he became 
more deeply involved in his profession 
he perceived the great importance of 
the law governing interstate com- 
merce. The issues involved touched 
his early interest in transportation 
problems, a field in which he was al- 
ready thoroughly informed. He made 
himself an expert in railroad rates, and 
became one of the foremost authorities 
in his chosen field. The attitude in 
which he approached the cases en- 
trusted to him was one of scrupulous 
fairness to both the railroads and the 
shippers, for to him the fundamental 
points at issue were far more impor- 
tant than the commercial interests 
immediately involved. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in a very 
important case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He had al- 
ready won professional standing of a 
high order, with the promise of a large 
and honorable future, through his 
energy, his clarity of vision, and above 
all his integrity of character and his 
high ideals. But to his friends he was 
more than the public-spirited citizen, 
more than the lawyer whose profes- 
sional ideals were untainted by com- 
mercialism. To us he was also the true 
and loyal comrade whom we loved. 
His unpretentious modesty forbade 
recognition of his sterling qualities 
other than the respect and admiration 
which friendship and affection give. 
But he bound his friends to him with 
unforgettable ties by his cheerful cour- 
age, his disinterested generosity, his 
magnanimity, his loyalty to obliga- 
tion, his vision of a community in 
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which truth and right should prevail. 
The high ideals which moved him to 
public service commanded no less his 
private life, making him a devoted son 
and brother, and bringing him the 
happiness which followed his marriage 
to Miss Maud Lowry in 1914. Sucha 
life is so precious a gift to the world 
that its loss ere it comes to full fruition 
is a grievous blow. 


1898. 
Bartietr H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

J. H. Perkins is one of five “‘ Execu- 
tive Managers ” of the National City 
Bank, New York City. — S. L. Fuller 
is a director of the Sin Clair Oil Com- 
pany, and not the St. Clair Oil Com- 
pany, as stated in the December issue 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. — E. L. 
Logan is a member of the new visiting 
committee to the University on “Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. — Philip J. 
Gentner has resigned his position as 
director of the Art Museum at Wor- 
cester, to take effect March 1. Gent- 
ner intends to return to his home in 
Florence, Italy. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Boston. 

Malcolm Donald and J. W. Farley 
are members of the firm of Herrick, 
Smith, Donald and Farley, lawyers, 
at 84 State St., Boston. — Roger 
Wolcott was again elected to the 
Mass. House of Representatives from 
Milton, after an absence of several 
years. — The name of E. A. Season- 
good’s firm has been changed to Sea- 
songood, Haas and Macdonald, at the 
same address, 7 Wall St., New York 
City. — F. R. Swift is with the Atlas 
Tack Co., Fairhaven. — R. A. Jack- 
son is still working for the Commission 
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for Relief in Belgium. — Changes of 
address: Addison G. Fay, 149 Broad- 
way, New York City; Dr. Brainerd 
H. Whitbeck, 116 E. 58th St., New 
York City; Constant Huntington, 
4 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, London, 
England; G. D. Marvin, 1718 H St., 
Washington, D.C.; F. R. Swift, New 
Bedford; C. A. Parker, 54 Ashburton 
Place, Boston; — G. R. Stobbs is as- 
sistant district attorney of Worcester 
County. — George R. Stratton is di- 
rector of publications, under the state 
supervisor of administration of Mas- 
sachusetts. — E. P. Davis has been 
elected a director of the Northwest- 
ern Trust Co. of St. Paul, Minn. He 
was already a vice-president. — H. 
M. Huxley is a partner in the firm of 
Wilkinson and Huxley, patent and 
trade-mark lawyers, at 1604 First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
— Robert McC. Marsh was reélected 
to the New York State Assembly 
from the 25th Assembly District. — 
A. F. Griffiths writes as follows: “I 
am away from home on a year’s leave 
of absence and am spending a part of 
the time in New York City. I expect 
to return to Honolulu next August.” 
His address in New York is 405 W. 
118 St. 
1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

D. F. Davis has sailed for Stock- 
holm, Sweden, where he will represent 
the Rockefeller Foundation in nego- 
tiations of the warring nations of 
Europe for the relief of the war pris- 
oners held by the belligerent coun- 
tries. — W. Phillips was nominated on 
Jan. 12 by President Wilson as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. Since March, 
1914, he has been Third Assistant 
Secretary of State.—S. Elliot has 
been elected president of the New 
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England College Association, an or- 
ganization on the Pacific Coast made 
up of men from colleges in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. He writes: “ Inciden- 
tally, Dr. Harbeck of our Class is out 
here on the Coast. He is located at 
Hayward, Cal. Have had a couple 
of 1900 talks with him. The above 
does n’t mean 3800 talks, but merely 
a couple of sessions on 1900 Class 
topics. He had n’t seen the Quinde- 
cennial Crimpoon and was much inter- 
ested in the copy I showed him. He 
agrees with me that somebody in the 
Class ought to discover a hair re- 
storer.”” — A. A. Benesch, formerly 
Director of Public Safety of Cleveland, 
O., has resumed the practice of law. — 
Frank Sanborn has published Vie 
de Bordeaux (Nicholas L. Brown), a 
volume of vers libre. — H. A. Yeo- 
mans was appointed Dean of Harvard 
College from Sept. 1, 1916. — M. Sea- 
songood is president of the Harvard 
Club of Cincinnati. — D. Farrington 
is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. — B. 
Chandler is a member of the firm of 
Chandler, Hildreth Co., with offices at 
56 W. Washington St., Chicago. — D. 
Drake has published Problems of Con- 
duct, an introductory survey of ethics. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) — R. S. Hol- 
land has published Black Bird’s Is- 
land; A Boy Scout Adventure. (Lip- 
pincott.) — F. H. Simonds has pub- 
lished They Shall Not Pass. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) The book is a de- 
scription of the Verdun region and an 
analysis of the struggle there. — T. 
Crimmins is a lieutenant of engineers 
in the New York National Guard. — 
W. M. Chadbourne is a lieutenant in 
the 12th New York Infantry. Both of 
these men are serving on the border at 
McAllen, Tex. Chadbourne has been 
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appointed by Mayor Mitchel, of New 
York City, a member of the Child 
Welfare Committee. — A. P. Fitch 
delivered the commencement address 
at Simmons College, Boston, in June, 
1916. — N. Biddle was toastmaster at 
the dinner given at the Harvard Club 
of Boston to last season’s winning 
Harvard crew. — E. H. Graham has 
resigned as assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the International Trust 
Co., Boston, and is with Taylor, 
Smith & Ward, bankers and brokers, 
49 Wall St., New York City; home 
address: Cedarhurst, N.Y. — W. DeF. 
Bigelow is with the American Ambu- 
lance in France. — H. S. Bowers es- 
tablished two prizes, one of $50 and 
one of $25, in the Division of Finance 
at Harvard for the year 1915-16. — 
H. K. Boutwell has been appointed 
Assistant in Bacteriology and Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, and J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
Assistant in Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School from Sept. 1, 1916. — 
W. P. Eaton has published The Bird 
House Man (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), Peanut-Cub Reporter (Wilde), 
and Plays and Players — Leaves froma 
Critic’s Scrap Book (Stewart & Kidd). 
— T. H. Eaton, who has been in the 
department of Animal Husbandry of 
the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, N.Y., is Professor of Educa- 
tion at Cornell Agricultural College. 
— R. Livermore is consulting engineer 
with Goodrich, Lockhart Co., 60 
Broadway, New York City. He has 
been retained by Kerr Lake Mining 
Co., Cobalt, Ont., of which he was 
formerly manager. — E. S. Bennett is 
a member of the firm of Bennett, 
Smith & Co., brokers, 116 Griswold 
St., Detroit, Mich. — H. W. Ballan- 
tine, recently Professor of Law at the 
University of Wisconsin, is now Dean 
of the Law School of the University of 
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Illinois, Urbana, Ill. — J. S. Dunstan 
is a member of the firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, bankers and brokers, 
New York City. — Addresses: — C. 
S. Oakman, business: 22 Locust St., 
Detroit, Mich.; home: 465 Cadillac 
Ave., Detroit. J. D. Barney, office: 99 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. J. A. 
Child, care of Mrs. Harold Rice, Pel- 
ham Terrace, Arlington. P. S. Hall, 
home: 80 Berwyn St., Orange, N.J. 
E. H. George, business: 31 State St., 
Boston; home: Columbine Road, Mil- 
ton. Sidney Stevens, business: 111 
Devonshire St., Boston; home: 1 
Mason St., Brookline. Louis E. Wy- 
man, Merchants National Bank Build- 
ing, Manchester, N.H. Herbert M. 
Chase, business: 506-507 Scollay 
Building, 40 Court St., Boston. Wal- 
ter L. Collins, business: Rooms 133- 
139 Kimball Building, 18 Tremont 
St., Boston. George E. Clement, busi- 
ness: 964 Main St., Melrose High- 
lands; home: 75 Church St., Win- 
chester. 
1901. 
J. O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The members of the Class living in 
New York and vicinity held a most 
successful smoker on Feb. 16. At this 
meeting they organized a permanent 
New York association of the members 
of 1901 similar to the Boston associa- 
tion. It is hoped that every member 
of the Class living in New York or 
vicinity will become an active member 
of the New York association. — Peter 
Goelet Gerry was elected to the U.S. 
Senate from Rhode Island on Nov. 7, 
defeating Senator Henry F. Lippitt, 
Rhode Island’s present Senior Senator 
by nearly 4000 votes and giving 
Rhode Island a Democrat in the upper 
branch of Congress for the first time 
in more than forty years. Gerry was 
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formerly a resident of New York and 
is now a resident of Newport, R.I. His 
political career began when ke entered 
the Representative Council of New- 
port in 1912. A year later he was 
chosen a member of Congress from 
the 2d District of Rhode Island and he 
has represented the State in the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
He is an attorney and associated with 
one of the large law firms in Provi- 
dence. — W. M. Ivins has_ been 
chosen Curator of Prints of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York 
City. He became interested in prints 
when he was in College and has made 
a thorough study, both of the litera- 
ture of the subject and also of the 
technical processes employed in the 
various branches of graphic art. Fora 
dozen years past he has been an active 
member of the Grolier Club and lately 
has served as chairman of its Exhibi- 
tion Committee. He also has been a 
member of the Visiting Committee of 
the Fogg Art Museum and the De- 
partment of Fine Arts at Harvard and 
he is a lawyer by profession. — R. S. 
Russell has become a director of the 
Old Colony Trust Co. — F. S. White 
has become a director of the State 
Street Trust Co. — Gordon Ireland 
is 1st Lieut., Company B, Ist Bat- 
talion, Signal Corps, N.G., N.Y., and 
spent last summer with his company 
at McAllen, Texas. On Aug. 13 he 
completed ten years of service in the 
National Guard; his first enlistment 
was in the Ist Corps Cadets, M.V.M., 
while he was at the Harvard Law 
School. — S. H. E. Freund, LL.B. ’03, 
has been appointed assistant general 
counsel of the Great Northern Ry. 
Co., with which he has been connected 
for the past four years as general at- 
torney. His office is at St. Paul, Minn., 
at the general offices of the company. 
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— Dwight D. Evans, who has been 
living in St. Paul, Minn., for a number 
of years has moved to Boston with his 
family and is now living at 135 Blue 
Hill Parkway, Milton, and is in busi- 
ness at 52A Central St., Boston. — R. 
M. H. Harper and F. Douglas Coch- 
rane, 99, have formed a corporation 
under the name of Cochrane & Har- 
per, Inc., for the purpose of ,conduct- 
ing an investment banking business 
with offices at 60 State St., Boston. 
Harper has been elected a director of 
the Equitable Trust Co., Boston. — 
The address of Rev. Wayne H. Bow- 
ers is 27 Luzarra St., Deusto, Bilbao, 
Spain. — Stanton Whitney, Ist Lieut. 
of Machine Gun Company, attached 
to Squadron A, N.G., N.Y., was mus- 
tered out of the Federal Service in 
Dec., 1916.— A. E. Corbin, who 
has been with the Packard Motor 
Car Co. for the past nine years, has 
become interested in a Russian auto- 
mobile company, T-D Pluym-Ochs, 
Ltd., Kazanskaja, Ploschad No. 8, 
Petrograd, and sailed for Russia about 
Jan. 1. — The meeting of the Class on 
Commencement Day will be in Hollis 
28 as usual. — William Meadowcroft 
was wounded in France while in the 
American Ambulance Field Service. 
Section 8 of this service in which 
he served is mentioned in the army 
orders, and Meadowcroft’s bravery 
especially commended. The orders 
were as follows: ‘‘ This section, which 
has since been attached to the Six- 
teenth Division, has rendered a great 
service in transporting wounded under 
difficult and often dangerous circum- 
stances. On December 29, 1916, dur- 
ing a bombardment, the drivers 
showed a considerable coolness and 
absolute devotion in succoring the 
wounded and conveying them to am- 
bulances. Driver William Meadow- 
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croft has given many proofs of calm- 
ness and coolness since the arrival of 
the division often under perilous cir- 
cumstances. He was wounded on 
December 29, 1916, during the bom- 
bardment.”” — G. H. Montague was 
selected by the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion to deliver one of a series of lec- 
tures by eminent lawyers for business 
men and lawyers on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. His lecture, delivered in 
the auditorium of the Boston City 
Club on Dec. 28, 1916, was upon the 
subject of ‘“‘ The Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Clayton Act.” The 
lecture was received with great inter- 
est as Montague is probably the lead- 
ing authority on this subject. — N. H. 
Batchelder entertained a distinguished 
company at the exercises held Nov. 4 
for the dedication of Founders Hall at 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn., of 
which he is head master. The building 
was designed by Murphy & Dana, of 
New York, of which firm Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., 1901, is a member. — Rich- 
ard Feiss, of Cleveland, spoke at the 
Ford Hall Forum in Boston, on Sun- 
day, Dec. 10, 1916, upon the matter 
of ‘‘ Human Relations as a Business 
Asset.”” — Rev. Samuel S. Drury, 
head master of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N.H., addressed the Junior 
League of Boston on Dec. 6, upon the 
subject of “‘ Brothers, Husbands, and 
Sons.” — Francis E. Holiday died at 
his home in Kansas City, Mo., on 
Dec. 31, 1916. For many years he had 
been instructor of Psychology and 
Physiology, but recently had given up 
his teaching and started a dairy farm. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 
Dr. W. M. Boothby in November, 
1916, went to Rochester, Minn., to 
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take charge of the new Respiration 
Laboratory being established there by 
the Mayo Foundation. — J. H. Bran- 
son has moved from Pittsburgh to New 
York. His present address is 2351 Grand 
Concourse, New York City. The Class 
of 1902 will hold its Quindecennial 
Celebration in June of this year. The 
first issue of the Class newspaper has 
been distributed, with details of the 
plan, which in brief will include a re- 
ception in Boston, a trip to the coun- 
try, attending the Yale game, Com- 
mencement, and the boat race. The 
Secretary is now preparing a new re- 
port, and he desires information con- 
cerning any of the following, for whom 
he has no accurate address: Ernest W. 
Arnold; Warren Dennison Bowerman; 
Arthur Alexander Bradley; John C. 
Cobb, Jr.; Paul Collins; Moncena M. 
Dodge; William James Francis Fraser; 
Leon C. Hills; Joseph deF. Jenkins, 
Jr.; James Albert Keating; Daniel W. 
Kittredge; George Campbell Law- 
rence; Frederic Cleland Lindsley; 
John Jay MacFarland; Guy Barker 
McLean; David Swing Ricker; Wil- 
liam Wilson Sloan; Carrol Wilmot 
Webster. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

A 1904 Class luncheon will be held 
at the Harvard Club on March 10 at 
1 p.m. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, will be 
present as guest of honor. — ‘‘ Mod- 
ernizing Railway Accident Law,” by 
Arthur A. Ballantine, appeared in the 
Outlook for Nov. 15, 1916. — John 
Bacon was recently elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Warren, Wales, 
and Holland districts, Mass. — Capt. 
W.N. Hill, of the U.S. Marine Service, 
formerly stationed at Haiti, has been 
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appointed Instructor at the U.S. 
Naval School at Norfolk, Va. — 
Phillip S. Estes died at Marlow, N.H., 
Dec. 9, 1916, after a protracted ill- 
ness. — Tristam B. Souther died sud- 
denly on the afternoon of Dec. 31, 
1916, following a game of hockey on 
Verona Lake, N.J. Souther was cap- 
tain of the Varsity team during his 
Senior year in College. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
22 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

P. M. Patterson’s address is now 
care of Holtzer-Cabot Elec. -Co., 125 
Armory St., Roxbury. — L. W. Hack- 
ett has been appointed Director for 
Brazil of the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
He says: “‘ We expect to open sanitary 
campaign against hookworms in the 
agricultural areas of Brazil under gov- 
ernment auspices, and I shall be here 
indefinitely. My address is Inspec- 
toria de Sande, Publica, Nictheroy, 
State of Rio, Brazil.’”’ — A. C. Burrill 
is now Entomologist at the College of 
Agriculture, Moscow, Idaho. — G. S. 
Stoltz’s address is now Marion, O. — 
A. Campbell Smidt is a partner in the 
firm of S. N. Bond & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, N.Y. — Members of the Class 
serving on the Mexican border last 
summer in the Ist Mass. Field Artil- 
lery, whose names were omitted in 
the last report, were Capt. John A. 
O’ Keefe, Jr., and 2d Lieut. Erland 
Frederick Fish. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno ps, Sec., 
2 Rector St., New York City. 

C. O. Wellington is a member of the 
firm of Scovell, Wellington & Co., cer- 
tified public accountants, with offices 
at 110 State St., Boston. — R. M. Ar- 
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kush has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of law at 24 Broad St., New York 
City. — J. H. Giles is City Engineer 
of Pocatello, Mont. — S. N. Harrison 
is manager of the Wilmington, Del., 
office of R. G. Dun & Co. — S. Bell is 
office manager of the Eastern Machine 
& Iron Co., with offices at 53 State St., 
Boston. — A. S. Locke is practising 
law at 36 Wall St., New York City. — 
J. Prizer is a member of the law firm of 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers of 59 Wall St., New York City. 
— F. H. Lahee has written a textbook 
and pocket manual entitled Field 
Geology. — J. D. Viets was lieutenant 
in the 130th Battalion of the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force. — F. Dean 
is secretary to Judge Clarke, of the 
New York Supreme Court. His ad- 
dress is Supreme Court Chambers, 
Brooklyn County Court House, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.— DuB. Beale is 
practising law as a member of the firm 
of Sisson & Beale, 31 Nassau St., New 
York City. — C. H. Haring, formerly 
professor in Bryn Mawr College, is 
now assistant professor of history at 
Yale. He has been awarded the David 
A. Wells Prize for 1916-17, the title of 
his thesis being “‘ Trade and Naviga- 
tion between Spain and the Indies in 
the Time of the Hapsburgs.”’ — T. T. 
Smith’s address is 1713 Mississippi 
St., Lawrence, Kan. 


1909. 
F. A. Haron, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

Robert C. Bliss, who has been in 
California since graduation, is now 
with the Brown & Sharpe Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I. — A. R. Clas is secretary 
of the Falls Motors Corporation, She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. — Richard Ellis is 
engaged in architectural and struc- 
tural engineering with the firm of Ellis 
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& Ellis, 28 School St., Boston. — Mer- 
ton L. Garfield is now associated with 
C. S. Scott Co., real estate and insur- 
ance, with offices in Belmont and 
Waverley. — Richard G. Harwood is 
now assistant manager of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co., 10 Post 
Office Sq., Boston. —L. K. Lunt, 
M.D. 1912, has taken up the practice 
of medicine at 431 North Cascade 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. — Rev. 
Otto Lyding was installed on Nov. 12 
as minister of the 3d Religious Society, 
Unitarian, at Dorchester Lower Mills. 
— Harold M. Pitman has resigned his 
position as confidential secretary to 
Justice Clarke, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, and is now associated 
with Elek John Ludvigh in the prac- 
tice of law at 31 Nassau St., New York 
City. —F. M. Rackemann, M.D. 
1912, has opened an office for the 
practice of medicine at 205 Beacon 
St., Boston. —R. E. Rogers has 
written a play entitled Behind a Pic- 
ture by Watteau, which was recently 
given its initial performance by the 
St. Louis Artists Guild under the di- 
rection of David Carb. — Henry R. 
Watson is in charge of a new contract- 
ing office of the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. at 647 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. He is iiving at 283 Oxford 
St., Hartford. — Armitage Whitman, 
M.D., Columbia, 1912, has been ap- 
pointed Visiting Orthopedic Surgeon 
of the New York Department of 
Health. Dr. Whitman is working on 
the treatment of patients who have 
recovered from the acute period of 
anterior poliomyelitis. — Fitch A. 
Winchester has removed his law 
office to Room 607, 31 State St., 
Boston. — Paul Withington, M.D. 
1914, was Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education at the University 
of Wisconsin last fall and coached 
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the football team. He is spending the 
winter, however, at the Boston City 
Hospital. — W. G. Wendell sailed for 
France late in January to represent the 
Guaranty Trust Co. in Paris. His 
boat, the Ryndam, was turned back, 
however, for fear of submarines. — 
An informal dinner, at which about 
fifty members of the Class were 
present, was held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Jan. 16. C. E. 
Inches acted as toastmaster, and 
after dinner, Sidney Curtis, 05, gave 
an interesting talk on the policy pur- 
sued by Harvard and other colleges in 
regard to the promising athletes from 
preparatory schools. During the din- 
ner a resolution was adopted to send 
to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Prince, 
a brief memorial in the form of a letter 
setting forth the admiration which is 
felt for the great bravery of their son, 
Norman Prince, who was killed in 
France on Oct. 15, 1916, together 
with the sense of pride and satisfaction 
of those present at the dinner in the 
recollection that he was affiliated with 
them in College. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, Sec., 
15 University Hall, Cambridge. 

A. W. Cheever is graduate assistant 
in the skin department of the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital. — F. S. Chien is Chin- 
ese secretary of the Chief Inspectorate 
of Chinese Government Salt Reve- 
nues. — W. E. Davis is with the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. — A. T. 
Derry is assistant metallurgist for the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N.J. — E. P. Eldredge 
is lieutenant (Junior grade) on the 
U.S.S. Nebraska. — H. Fish, Jr., is 
one of the managers of John C. Paige 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. 
— J. J. Fitzgerald is with the Hugh 
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Nawn Construction Co., Boston. — 
G. J. Giles is manager of the Hilling- 
don Ranch, Comfort, Texas. — R. L. 
Groves is private secretary to Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, O. — 
G. W. Hallowell is with the Moore 
Drop Forging Co., Springfield. — R. 
S. Hart is district manager for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Utica, 
N.Y. — A. G. Hatt has been working 
in ethnology in connection with a fel- 
lowship from the American Scandina- 
vian Foundation. — B. M. Higginson 
is chief inspector for the Columbia 
Mills, Oswego, N.Y. — W. F. Mor- 
gan, Jr., is manager of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Freezing and Cold Storage Co. 
— W. R. Morrison is assistant in anat- 
omy at the Harvard Medical School. 
— C. F. Morse, Jr., is employed by 
the Edison Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton. — H. W. O’Connor is instructor 
in English at Indiana Univ. — The 
Class will hold its Seventh Annual 
Dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston 
early in March. The dinner is in 
charge of a committee with P. W. Car- 
ter as chairman. — E. E. Hunt re- 
cently addressed the Harvard Club of 
Boston on relief work in the province 
of Antwerp. —G. L. Harding ad- 
dressed the Socialist Club of Harvard 
on “Present-Day Problems in China.” 


1912. 
R. B. WiaGLesworts, Sec., 
Milton, Mass. 

R. T. Alger is resident engineer of 
the New York Continental Jewell 
Filtration Co. His address is 436 W. 
Exchange St., Akron, O. — L. Ander- 
son is district manager of the Chicago 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. — W. H. Bald- 
win’s address is 10 Greenwood Ave., 
Wollaston. — W. N. Bixby’s address 
is 54 Magnolia St., Arlington. — Par- 
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ker’s Blair’s address is 150 E. Superior 
St., Chicago. — R. E. Boothby is head 
master of St. Stephen’s School, Colo- 
rado Springs. Last summer he led a 
party of boys on a 900-mile horseback 
camping trip to the Mesa Verde and 
San Juan Basin. — J. W. Bowen is in 
the coal business with Joseph A. 
Bowen Co., Fall River. — F. W. Can- 
dee is living at Kendrick, Idaho. — O. 
R. Diehl, M.D. ’15, is practising medi- 
cine at 1906 Pine St., Philadelphia. — 
R. F. Duncan is acting as a private 
secretary to Thomas W. Lamont in his 
work as chairman of the Harvard 
Alumni Endowment Fund. — H. A. 
Gifford is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
with headquarters at 634 Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. — H. 
G. Grant was engaged in newspaper 
work for two years after his gradua- 
tion and is now principal of the Bar- 
rett School, Birmingham, Ala. — F. 
C. Gray’s home address is 421 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. — C. H. Haber- 
korn, Jr., is president of C. H. Haber- 
korn & Co., manufacturers of furni- 
ture; president of the Haberkorn In- 
vestment Co., and secretary and 
treasurer of the Grosse Pointe Park 
Corporation. — O. W. Haussermann 
is with Wm. A. Russell & Bro., 50 
State St., Boston. — John Hoar is 
living at 405 Marlborough St., Boston. 
— W. S. Hood is an engineer with the 
Turner’s Falls Power & Electric Co., 
Greenfield. — G. H. Kaemmerling is 
with the Fuller Engineering Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa. — Hugh Mason is with 
the Massachusetts Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau, 68 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton; his home address is 27 Bailey 
Road, Watertown. — G. H. McCaf- 
frey is assistant secretary of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, 177 Milk 
St., Boston. — F. R. Mead has left 
the New Departure Manufacturing 
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Co., and is now an officer of inspection 
in the employ of the British Govern- 
ment, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
His home address is Auldwood Road, 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. — S. 
Mixter is living at 39 Pilgrim Road, 
Fenway, Boston. — L. A. Norman is 
with Messrs. Putnam, Putnam & Bell, 
attorneys at law, 60 State St., Boston. 
— R. S. Parker is with F. S. Moseley 
& Co., brokers, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. His home address is 14 Ash St., 
Cambridge. — R. W. Peters is living 
at 2071 Commonwealth Ave., Au- 
burndale. — G. S. Phenix is living at 
71 E. 87th St., New York City. — E. 
P. Pierce, Jr., has just returned to 
Boston after a four years’ stay in Bul- 
garia. His plans for the future are 
uncertain. — Benjamin Pitman’s ad- 
dress is now 103 East 75th St., New 
York City. — E. M. Robinson is 
assistant to the executive editor, 
Wheeler Sammons, ’12, of the A. W. 
Shaw Co., publishers of System and 
Factory, Chicago. His address in 
Chicago is 716 Lotus Ave., Austin 
Station. — J. L. Stebbins is working 
with his father, George Francis Steb- 
bins, trustee. His address is 12 Pearl 
St., Boston. — A. E. Strauss,.who has 
recently completed his term as a medi- 
cal interne at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, is now in charge of the 
Cardiographic laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Medical School, 
as Mellon Feilow of Internal Medi- 
cine. His address is care of St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh. His permanent 
address is 5355 Berlin Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. — T. H. Thomas is living at Wig- 
gins, Miss. — W. P. Tobey has been 
chosen as a second lieutenant in Bat- 
tery A, Ist Regiment, Field Artillery, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. — 
B. A. Tripp, who has been employed 
by the U.S. Government for the last 
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two years as landscape architect at 
the Panama Canal, has resigned from 
the service and is practising landscape 
architecture with Sheffield A. Arnold, 
of Boston, with offices in the Guardian 
Building, Cleveland, O. — J. G. Wig- 
gins spent last summer in the Orient. 
He is now teaching at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn. —R. B. Wiggles- 
worth is with Dunbar, Nutter & 
McClennen, attorneys at law, 161 
Devonshire St., Boston. — C. E. Wil- 
der, Ph.D. ’15, is instructor in mathe- 
matics at Northwestern University. 
His address is 102 Hunman House, 
Evanston, Ill. —R. W. Williams is 
with Ritchie & Janney, attorneys at 
law, Baltimore, Md. — J. D. Wilson, 
A.M.’16, is teaching at the State Nor- 
mal School of New Mexico, Silver 
City. 
1913. 
Water Torts, Jr., Sec. 
100 Summer St., Boston. 

W. H. Baldwin, 3d, is on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Evening 
Post, and lives at 129 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. — R. H. Burrage 
is with the efficiency staff of the Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Co., Calumet, 
Mich. His permanent address is Box 
434, Needham. — W. F. Cogswell, 
LL.B. ’16, is with Simpson, Thacher 
& Bartlett, lawyers, 62 Cedar St., 
New York City. His address is 102 
Waverly Place, New York City. — 
Laurence S. Crosby is a chemist with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
where his address is 109 Gale St. His 
permanent address has been changed 
from 8 Bellevue St., Dorchester, to 
Centerville, Barnstable County. — 
C. H. Fabens, LL.B. ’16, is with War- 
ren, Garfield, Whiteside & Lamson, 
lawyers, 30 State St., Boston. — C. J. 
Farley is with the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service. — W. Bernard 
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Harris is in the sales department of the 
Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia. — 
Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., LL.B. ’16, is with 
Sullivan & Cromwell, lawyers, 49 Wall 
St., New York City. — John B. Jud- 
kins is living at 171 Union St., Flush- 
ing, L.I. — George E. Lane is spend- 
ing his third year as teacher of Latin 
and mathematics in the Searles High 
School, Great Barrington. — J. Brett 
Langstaff has completed his course 
and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. He is publishing a book entitled 
The Divine Liturgy, commonly called 
Holy Communion. In February he 
will leave this country to work under 
Bishop Brent in connection with the 
Cathedral and the University of Ma- 
nila. — Watson Leonhauser, formerly 
in charge of the motion-picture de- 
partment of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., is with the H. A. Jones 
Real Estate Co., 70 Washington Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. His home address is 
109 Willis St., W. Detroit. — J. G. 
Macdonough has left the New York 
office of Stone & Webster and is with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists, 93 
Broad St., Boston. He is living at 
62 Brattle St., Cambridge. — W. B. 
Martin is living at Ashburnham. — 
D. J. Malcolm has been appointed 
superintendent of schools of Gran- 
ville, Tolland, Southwick, and Sandis- 
field, Mass. His address is Granville. 
—E. D. Morgan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army and assigned to the 5th Cav- 
alry. — Murray T. Quigg is practising 
law with Hunt, Hill & Betts, 120 
Broadway, New York City. — J. K. 
Tebbetts is in the merchandise office 
of William Filene Sons Co., Boston. 
His home address is 1 Frost Terrace, 
Cambridge. — J. H. N. Waring, Jr., is 
instructor in German at Howard Uni- 
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versity, Washington, D.C. His ad- 
dress in Washington is 414 N St., 
N.W. — Howard Williams is with 
Frazar & Co., importing and export- 
ing industrial chemicals, 50 Church 
St., New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 37 East 60th St., New York 
City.——- Lester G. Woodruff is with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 
has charge of their work in New 
Hampshire. His home address is 16 
Appleton St., Manchester, N.H. — 
After an illness following a nervous 
breakdown, John N. Indlekofer died 
Jan. 11, 1917, at East Bridgewater. 
Indlekofer was appointed principal of 
Technical High School of Fall River 
last July and had served a year as 
instructor in mathematics. During 
the year preceding the illness that 
compelled him to go to the country, 
he had worked hard and his health 
gave way under the strain. While 
planning for the opening of school in 
September, following his election as 
principal, he broke down and was un- 
able to assume his new duties when 
the fall term opened. Early in Octo- 
ber, he went to the country in the 
hope of regaining health. Indlekofer 
was a native of Ohio and was 32 years 
old. After graduating from high school, 
he taught in the grade schools in 
towns in Ohio and also in high schools, 
for five years. In 1909 he entered 
Harvard College and while a student 
there secured a position as instructor 
in mathematics in the Hunting- 
ton School of Trades, the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. day school. He attained 
such success in that work that dur- 
ing his last year at Harvard he was 
made head of the department of 
mathematics in the Huntington 
School. His summers he devoted to 
tutoring in mathematics. Upon re- 
ceiving his degree from Harvard in 
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1913, he was appointed instructor in 
mathematics at the Morristown, N.J., 
School and later became instructor in 
mathematics at the Newman School, 
Hackensack, N.J. In 1915 he was 
elected teacher in mathematics at the 
Technical High School of Fall River. 
While holding that position, besides 
carrying on his regular classes, he had 
general supervision of the afternoon 
session and assisted the principal in 
working out the details of the pro- 
gramme for the school. He was also 
given charge of the finances of the 
athletic association, in connection 
with which he succeeded in paying off 
a portion of the heavy debt against 
that organization. In addition to 
these manifold duties he pursued a 
course in the graduate department 
at Harvard throughout the year. 
When the School Committee was con- 
sidering candidates for the principal- 
ship of the Technical High School to 
succeed William H. Dooley, the fine 
work done by Indlekofer during his 
year of service in the school and the 
recommendations of all who had come 
in personal contact with him in Col- 
lege and the various schools in which 
he taught, led the committee to select 
him for the position. His illness, how- 
ever, prevented him from assuming 
his duties and Roy W. Kelly has been 
acting principal of the Technical High 
School since the beginning of the 
school year. Indlekofer was a man of 
quiet disposition and sterling charac- 
ter and was very popular alike with 
teachers, pupils, and all who met him 
during his brief residence in Fall 
River. Word of his death was received 
with keen regret by all who knew him 
— the sincere sympathy of all being 
extended to the family of the young 
teacher. He was married, in 1914, 
to Miss Margaret Comerford, of 
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Cambridge, who, with one child, sur- 
vives him. While at Harvard Indle- 
kofer was a member of the Pi Eta 
Club and the Speakers’ Club, acted 
as manager of his Class debating 
team and was a member of his Class 
football team. In Fall River he was 
a member of the Harvard Club and 
of the Fall River Council, Knights 
of Columbus. The body was taken 
from East Bridgewater to the home 
of his wife’s parents, 23 Sacramento 
St., Cambridge, and the funeral serv- 
ices were held at St. Peter’s Church, 
Cambridge. A delegation from Fall 
River, including Technical High 
Teachers and members of the School 
Board, attended. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

H. A. Brickley is an instructor of 
Romance Languages at Cornell. — A. 
Reynolds’s address is now 120 Wild- 
wood Ave., Upper Montclair, N.J. — 
Harold W. Birch is making textile fin- 
ishing machinery in Somerville; ad- 
dress, 56 Fairmont St., Belmont. — L. 
G. del Castillo is musical director of 
the Bijou Theatre, Springfield; ad- 
dress, the Y.M.C.A. — W. B. Clark is 
instructor of English at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. — C. H. Weston is with Rob- 
erts, Montgomery & McKeon, law- 
yers, Philadelphia. His home address 
remains Haverford, Pa. — John R. 
Hunneman is with the Metals Produc- 
tion Equipment Co., Springfield. — J. 
H. Macleod, Jr., is factory manager of 
Dann Products Co., of Cleveland, O.; 
home address, 38 Brightwood St., E. 
Cleveland. — R. B. Dodge is with 
Pearson, Erhard & Co., 68 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — H. R. Wiles is 
teaching in the High School in Louis- 
ville, Ky. — W. H. Barnes is sec.- 
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treas. of A. R. Barnes & Co., commer- 
cial printers, Chicago. — E. L. Hackes 
is an instructor in modern languages 
at the Tome Inst., Port Deposit, Md. 
—D. P. Allison is powder superin- 
tendent at the Forcite Works, Land- 
ing, N.J.; address, the Forcite Club. — 
E. Blaine is farming in Lake Mills, 
Wis. — R. L. West is superintending 
schools in Rockland and Rockport, 
Me. — Arthur G. Carey is still with 
the American Ambulance, but is now 
in the Balkans. His address is Section 
Sanitaire, U.S. III, Armeé d’Orient, 
par le B.C.M., Marseilles, France. — 
Julian Clark is farming in South Caro- 
lina. His address there is Coosawhat- 
chie, S.C. — Spencer O. Shotter is 
with Redmond & Co., bankers, 33 
Pine St., New York City; home ad- 
dress, 1000 Park Ave., New York 
City. — L. O. Wright’s address is 600 
W. 122d St., New York City. — Earl 
B. Putnam is with Frazer & Co., bank- 
ers, N.E. Cor. Broad & Samson Sts., 
Philadelphia. — S. Adams is teaching 
for this year at the Gilman Country 
School, Roland Park, Md. — H. B. 
Bryant is practising law with Tolman, 
Redfield & Seaton, 1307 Stock Exch. 
Bldg., Chicago. — W. G. Rice, Jr., is 
with the American Ambulance in 
France. He returns to the Law School 
next year. — John H. Lord’s address 
is 47 W. 12th St., New York City. — 
A. D. Chandler is an erecting engineer 
for the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for the district of Cuba. His address 
there is care of B. L. W., 520 National 
Bank of Cuba Bldg., Havana, Cuba. 
— F. W. Simonds is with the Ameri- 
can Ambulance in France. — T. O. 
Freeman is making ball-bearings with 
the New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., and is studying law on the side. 
— Gordon Harrower is with Clarence 
Whitman & Co., 39 Leonard St., New 
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York City. — Frank Storms is with 
Blodgett & Co., 34 Pine St., New 
York City. — Paul Randall is with F. 
H. Hatch & Co., 30 Broad St., New 
York City. — N. Roosevelt is with 
the American International Corpora- 
tion as secretary to one of its represen- 
tatives in Spain. — Announcements: 
The plans of the Triennial Reunion, 
which will take place in June, have 
already been arranged. R. St.B. Boyd 
is chairman of the committee, while 
W. A. Barron, Jr., is chairman of the 
sub-committee on entertainments and 
R. D. Walker on finances. Any ques- 
tions should be sent to R. St.B. Boyd, 
17 Marsh St., Dedham. The Annual 
Dinner in February has been omitted 
this year so as to save up for the Tri- 
ennial. Make your plans now! Come 
one! Come all! 


1915. 
Matcoitm J. Loaan, Sec., 
23 Ridgely Hall, Cambridge. 

Huntington Frothingham has left 
the New England Coal and Coke Co., 
and is now with the Morris Plan Bank, 
Scollay Building, Boston. — Junius A. 
Richards is now with Richards & Co., 
200 Causeway St., Boston. — John D. 
McKinley has accepted a position as 
assistant in the Classics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His present address is 
512 West High St., Urbana, Ill. — I. 
Karsner Searle is instructor in Chem- 
istry at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of South- 
ern California. His address is 5306 
Seventh Ave., Mesa Drive, Los An- 
geles, Cal. — Chester T. Swinnerton 
left for Petrograd for a three and a 
half years’ stay in that city. He is in 
the employ of the National City Bank 
of New York, and all communications 
for him should be addressed there at 
55 Wall St. — Robert L. Wolf is an 
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assistant in Economics at Harvard 
College. His address is 11 Story St., 
Cambridge. — Marion H. Reynolds is 
now living at 145 Bay State Road, 
Boston. — Munroe Cohen is private 
secretary to M. W. Snider, of H. S. 
& M. W. Snider, leather merchants, 
65 South St., Boston. Cohen’s home 
address is 89 Ruthven St., Roxbury. 
— C. F. Damon is in the real estate 
department of the Guardian Trust 
Co. of Honolulu, H.I. — Russell C. 
Jackson is with the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York and is at present at An- 
dung, Manchuria, China. — Chester 
W. Jenks, formerly with Coffin & 
Burr, Boston, is now with J. J. Grov- 
er’s Sons, shoe manufacturers, Lynn. 
His home address is 175 Naples Road, 
Brookline. — Philip H. Sherwood has 
been appointed a second lieutenant in 
the U.S. Army. After service with 
Squadron A, N.G., N.Y., at McAllen, 
Texas, he was ordered to the Army 
Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., where he is now stationed. Af- 
ter a course of instruction there, he 
will join his regiment, the 17th Cav- 
alry at El Paso, Texas. — Guy L. 
Elken is ranching at Broadview, 
Mont. — Lawrence B. Johnson is 
with the Mass. Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, 35 Congress St., Boston. 
His home address remains 203 High 
St., Newburyport. — Harold G. Files 
is instructor in English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His address is 
Room 406, University Club, Madison, 
Wis. — Ellis B. Sobel is studying at 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University. His ad- 
dress is 325 West 58th St., New York 
City. — F. L. Cole is on the efficiency 
staff of the Anaconda Mines, Butte, 
Mont. — J. S. Fleek is with Henry S. 
Fleek & Sons, importers and wholesale 
grocers, Newark, O. — R. S. Mitchell 
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is instructor in English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His address is the 
University Club, 803 State St., Madi- 
son, Wis. — Samuel W. Skinner is 
with the Central Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co., Cincinnati, O. — Grover J. 
Shoholm has issued a pamphlet called 
The Boston Social Survey: an Inquiry 
into the Relation between Financial and 
Political Affairs in Boston. — Harry 
S. Keelan’s address is Laselle, N.Y. — 
Samuel W. Murray is with the Gen- 
eral Roofing Manufacturing Co., 
York, Pa. — It is with regret that the 
Secretary writes of the death of Stan- 
ley B. Pennock, on Nov. 27, in an 
explosion at the plant of the Aromatic 
Chemical Co., Newark, N.J., of which 
he was-a partner. Pennock was well 
known as a football player during his 
undergraduate years; he was on three 
winning Harvard elevens and was, it 
was commonly said, the best guard in 
the country. He was in addition an 
excellent student and one of the most 
highly respected and popular men in 
his Class. He was the son of John D. 
Pennock, ’83, and the brother of John 
W. Pennock, °17. 


1916. 
We tts Buancnarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

E. V. Alberts is at the present time 
in the wholesale jewelry business, at 
373 Washington St., Boston. — S. C. 
Almy is driving an ambulance, and his 
present address is 21 Rue Ray, Paris. 
— Harcourt Amory, Jr., is now with 
the Curtis Publishing Co., Merchants 
National Bank Building, Boston. — 
Harold Amory is connected with the 
firm of McFadden, Sands & Co., cot- 
ton merchants, 141 Milk St., Boston. 
— Maynard Andrus.jis assistant man- 
ager of the credit department of the 
Ludouici-Celadon Co., 746 Cornelia 
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Ave., Chicago, Il]. — Paul Aronson is 
chemist for Johns- Manville, Co., 17 E. 
High St., Somerville, N.J. — E. H. 
Bashor is with the First National 
Bank, Boston. — J. O. Beebe is ac- 
countant with Lucius Beebe & Sons, 
129 South St., Boston. — M. S. Bow- 
man is re-write man and reporter for 
the Boston Herald, 171 Tremont St., 
Boston. — Wallace Campbell is at the 
present time a student at California, 
2401 LeConte Ave., Berkeley, Cal. — 
Benjamin Carpenter, Jr., is in the em- 
ploy of the Commonwealth-Edison 
Co. of Chicago, 33 Bellevue Place, 
Chicago. — B. E. Carter is second 
Lieutenant of the Field Artillery in 
the U.S. Army; regiment and post as 
yet unknown. — L. W. Coleman is 
vice-president of the Coleman Hard- 
ware Co., 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — H. J. Coolidge is with 
Howes Brothers, leather merchants, 
at 321 Summer St., Boston. His pres- 
ent address is 11 Sudbury Road, Con- 
cord. — Lawrence Curtis, 2d, is tem- 
porary secretary of the Austro-Ger- 
man Department of the American 
Embassy, Paris, France; he has been 
there since February, 1916. — R. M. 
Curtis is at 141 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill., and is connected with 
Alfred L. Baker & Co., stocks, bonds, 
and grain. — E. S. Esty’s present ad- 
dress is 97 Addingtom Rd., Brookline; 
he is with Stone & Webster, Boston. 
— C. F. Farrington is with the Com- 
monwealth Trust Co., 88 Summer St., 
Boston. — 8S. M. Felton, Jr., is engi- 
neer with the J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation of New York. At 
the present time he is with the East- 
ern Penn. Rys., at Pottsville, Pa., and 
will probably be there on valuation 
and engineering until May. — E. E. 
Hagler, Jr., is occupied with journalism 
with the Springfield (Ill.) News-Record 











and resides at “ The Oaks,”” W. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill. — L. P. 
Hammett is doing research work in 
chemistry; address Akayienstrasse 8, 
Zurich 8, Schweiz. (Data supplied by 
father.) — S. A. Hartwell, Jr., is in the 
sales department of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, New Kensington, Pa. 
—R. D. Holland is general superin- 
tendent at the Fenway Breweries Co., 
Boston. — D. H. Ingram is with the 
British Army Y.M.C.A. in India and 
Mesopotamia until October, 1917. 
Address, care of Y.M.C.A., Node- 
house Road Fort, Bombay, Ind. Send 
notices to permanent address, 1724 
East 56th St., Chicago, Ill. — D. E. 
Judd was employed as ambulance 
driver in France for 6 months. He is 
now in the building business with F. 
A. Corbett Co.; address, 10 Pleasant 
St., Brookline. — G. T. King is with 
the E. & F. King Co., 367 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, in the chemical and 
paint business. — G. H. Lyman, Jr.’s 
present address, is $.S.V. 9 Con- 
vois Automobiles par B.C.M., Paris, 
France. He is ambulance driver in the 
American Ambulance Field Service. 
— W. D. Lyon’s address is 4 Aralon 
Place, Worcester. He is connected 
with the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester. — L. P. Mansfield is with 
the M. W. Mansfield Co., importers, 
241 Middle St., Portland, Me. — G. 
A. McKinlock, Jr., is employed at the 
Central Electric Co., 320 S. Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. — R. S. Sturgis’s 
address is 660 Prospect Ave., Win- 
netka, Ill. He is sales engineer for the 
Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. — 
R. W. Wood, Jr., after graduating, 
joined the American Ambulance Field 
Service. He sailed for France in July, 
and is at present serving in Saloniki. 
He expects to return to America in 
July, 1917. 
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NON-ACADEMIC. 


Honorary Degree Holders. 


Wayne MacVeagh, LL.D. ’01, died in 
Washington, D.C., on Jan. 12. He was 
born in 1833 and graduated from Yale 
in the Class of 1853. He then became a 
lawyer in West Chester, Pa., giving up 
his practice to serve as a major of cav- 
alry guarding the Pennsylvania border 
during the Civil War. During President 
Grant’s first term he acted as Minister 
to Constantinople and after his return 
established his law office in Philadelphia. 
He took a very active part in politics, 
being from the first a liberal Republican. 
In 1881 he was appointed Attorney- 
General in the Cabinet of President 
Garfield. After a year of service he re- 
tired from the Cabinet and busied him- 
self with Civil Service reform, becoming 
president of the Civil Service Reform 
Association. He voted for Cleveland 
and from 1893 to 1897 was Ambassador 
to Italy. He also acted as chief counsel 
of the United States in the Venezuela 
arbitration before the Hague Tribunal. 
Until the time of his death he contrib- 
uted occasional articles on public ques- 
tions to the North American Review. 


Law School. 
1896. Edward K. Hall has resigned as 
vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. to become 
vice-president of the Electric 
Bond and Share Co., a subsidiary 
of the General Electric Co. He 
will live in the future in New 
York. — Charles B. Sears, Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Bar Associa- 
tion, has been appointed by Gov. 
Whitman as Justice for the Su- 
preme Court of the Eighth Judi- 
cial District, New York State. 
James M. Swift, formerly Attor- 
ney-General of Massachusetts, 


1898. 


Non-Academic. 
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has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of the Suffolk 
Law School. — Charles F. Weed, 
President of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, has been elected a 
vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. He ex- 
pects to retire from practice to 
devote his entire time to the bank. 
Frederick W. Fosdick has been 
appointed a deputy district attor- 
ney in Boston. 

Albert I. Cox has been appointed 
Judge of the Superior Court for 
Seventh Judicial District of North 
Carolina. — Bruce W. Sanborn is 
now with Sanborn, Graves and 
Apple, Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

B. H. Fairbrother, a temporary 
member of the Class, has given up 
his position at Pony, Mont., and 
is now Superintendent of Schools 
in Cut Bank, Mont. 

Howard Burchard Lines died in 
December in the Argonne of acute 
pneumonia, contracted while in 
service as a volunteer in the 
American Field Ambulance Corps. 


1901. 


1908. 


1910. 


1915. 


Medical School. 


The Faculty of Medicine is, as usual, 
giving a course of free public lectures 
on Sunday afternoons at the Medical 
School. The remaining lectures of the 
series are as follows: 


March 4. Dr. L. M. S. Miner, “‘ Diseases of 
the Teeth and the Use of the X-Ray in Their 
Diagnosis and Treatment.” 

March 11. Miss Ida M. Cannon, “Social 
Service in Medicine.” 

March 18. Dr. Cleveland Floyd, ‘ Tuber- 
culosis; Its Cause and Prevention.” 

March 25, Dr. W. B. Cannon, ‘‘ Methods of 
Medical Progress.” 

April 1. Dr. C. T. Brues, ‘‘ Fleas and Other 
Insect Parasites in Their Relations to Public 
Health.” 

April 8. Dr. J. Bapst Blake, ‘‘ Accident and 
Injury: First Aid (with Demonstration of 
Simple Methods and Materials).”’ 
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April 15. Dr. Paul Thorndike (to men only). 
April 22. Dr. W. H. Robey, ‘‘Some Facts 
and Fancies About Heart Disease.” 


1868. Dr. Charles H. Rice, who at- 
tended the Medical School from 
1864-66, died in Fitchburg on 
Jan. 5. He has been for fifty 
years a prominent physician of 
Fitchburg and has held many im- 
portant public offices. 

Dr. E. M. Buckingham died in 
Boston on Dec. 23, 1916, of angina 
pectoris. Dr. Buckingham had 
been connected with many medi- 
cal institutions, including the 
Boston Dispensary, the Gwinn 
Home and the Home for Little 
Wanderers. He was a visiting 
physician at the Boston City Hos- 
pital and the Children’s Hospital, 
was instructor in diseases of 
children at the Harvard Medical 
School, and was for twenty years 
treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. — Dr. E. D. 
Spear, a throat specialist, who 
practised in Boston, died of pneu- 
monia on Dec. 25, 1916. He wasa 
member of the Suffolk County 
Medical and of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Societies. 

Dr. Henry S. Rowan has been 
appointed by Mayor Curley as a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Boston City Hospital. 

[1904.] Dr. W. J. Dodd, who studied in 
the Medical School in 1900 and 
1901, died in Boston on Dee. 18. 
Dr. Dodd, who was one of the 
pioneers in Roentgenology, had 
become one of the great authori- 
ties on the use of the X-ray, and 
died of a disease contracted 
through his years of application 
to the study of this valuable 
adjunct to the science of medicine. 
Dr. William J. Brickley has re- 
signed as head of the Haymarket 


1874. 


1892. 


1907. 


Non-Academic. 


{ March, 


Square Relief Station in Boston, 
and will take up private practice. 


Dental School. 


The School year opened with a large 
number of applicants for the Freshman 
class and the number to be admitted 
had to be limited to 100. 

Dr. Forrest G. Eddy, ’75, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., Dr. Edwin C. Blaisdell, ’83, 
of Portsmouth, N.H., and Dr. Martin B. 
Dill, ’01, dn. 03, who have for a long 
time given their excellent services to the 
School as instructors and lecturers, have 
been appointed Associate Professors in 
Operative Dentistry. 

The Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion and Odontological Society of Bos- 
ton have appoihted committees to meet 
the Administration Board to discuss the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the School. 

Beginning with the 51st year, next 
fall, the School will adopt the four-year 
curriculum, according to a decision of 
the Dental Faculties Association of 
American Universities. 

Several new and-interesting subjects 
have been added to the course, many of 
practical importance and others which 
give the dentist a wider scope in the 
understanding of general medicine or a 
broader foundation upon which to build 
a specialized knowledge. Among the 
new courses is a three-months course in 
Biology given to the Freshman students, 
lectures and exercises in English, and a 
practical course of Oral Pathology. The 
latter is to be combined with the course 
in Histology of the Mouth, given by Dr. 
Thoma, who has been appointed . Lec- 
turer in Dental Histology and Pathol- 
ogy, and gives the students an opportu- 
nity to study microscopically side by 
side the tissues of the mouth in a healthy 
condition and affected by various dis- 
eases. Dr. Charles A. Brackett, °73, 
who is Professor of Dental Pathology, 
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will continue his course of lectures, cov- 
ering especially the clinical aspect of 
Dental Pathology. 

The service of dentists in the Harvard 
Units still continues to be of great im- 
portance and several of our graduates 
went abroad during the last year. Dr. 
Harrison L. Parker, 13, and Dr. Fred- 
erick Caldwell, ’14, sailed last May and 
Dr. Chauncey N. Lewis, ’15, went across 
in November. 

The Dental School was represented at 
the Mexican border by some of our grad- 
uates, who had many interesting experi- 
ences. These were Drs. A. G. Buehler, 
16, and H. H. Buehler, ’16, both of 
whom received commissions as first lieu- 
tenants; Dr. Charles W. Patch, ’15, and 
Douglas M. Baker, of the Class of 1916. 

The Harriet N. Lowell Research So- 
ciety published a report on the research 
work done during the last year by the 
students together with some papers of 
special interest which had been read 
before the Society. The brochure, 
which was sent to all the Fellows of the 
Society, shows an activity and interest 
in dental research which does the School 
credit. 

Dr. K. H. Thoma, ’11, has published a 
book entitled Oral Abscesses (Ritter & 
Co., Boston), a monograph containing a 
complete study of tooth abscesses and 
their relation to general diseases. 


: LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 





The Macmillan Company has with- 
drawn from circulation a book by Ed- 
mund von Mach, ’95, entitled Official 
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Diplomatic Documents Relating to the 
Outbreak of the European War. This was 
done because of the many inaccuracies 
in the book — as the publishers explain 
it; — because ‘‘the collation of the doc- 
uments show the Allies, particularly 
Great Britain, in a less favorable light 
than she cares to appear,”’ — as the au- 
thor explains it. The astonishing thing 
is that an English firm should ever have 
accepted a book written avowedly for 
pro-German propaganda purposes. 

In Tales of the Labrador (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916) Dr. Gren- 
fell has once more come down from 
the Far North country and given us a 
glimpse of the simple, straightforward 
life of the ice-bound, wind-swept Labra- 
dor, where the conventions of society 
are wiped out, and where a man is judged 
for what he is, not what he has. Love, 
passion, adventure, loyalty, and many 
another theme are dealt with in the col- 
lection comprising the tales. Each of the 
eleven stories is a complete and well- 
rounded unit in which character draw- 
ing, scenic description, and unstaying 
action combine to form a gem of fiction, 
full of thrills and pathos, yet all teaching 
a single moral: devotion to an ideal of 
service and codperation. This book, 
like Dr. Grenfell’s others, is well worth 
reading. 

Judge Grant, 73, has published in 
book form, under the title Their Spirit 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), the articles 
published in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script after his return from Europe last 
summer. The little volume has real 
value as the record of a keen-eyed ob- 
server of conditions who happened also 
to be an accomplished writer. It makes 
no pretense to be anything more than a 
summary of impressions but is never- 
theless stirring to those of us who have 
tried, quite unsuccessfully, to picture 
conditions as they are across the At- 
lantic. It adds one more to our vivid 
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glimpses of the war, makes us under- 
stand a little more clearly its meaning to 
the Allies. 

It is a great pleasure to find in The 
Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916) an- 
other volume of Mr. Crothers’s thor- 
oughly entertaining essays. Light and 
vivacious, yet scholarly and thought- 
ful, the enjoyable work of this essayist 
teaches while it amuses, affording food 
for serious thought and administering, at 
the same time, refreshing draughts of 
invigorating humor. To those whose 
taste has not been warped by the pre- 
vailing short-story type of literature, 
this collection of essays is certain to 
afford delight. 

1001 Tests, by Dr. H. W. Wiley, S.B. 
°73, although necessarily incomplete, is 
an excellent compendium of very useful 
information, which ably fulfils the pur- 
poses for which it was written. 

Dr. Wiley has also published recently 
another volume, Not by Bread Alone. 
This is another of the many books on 
food-values; it contains a great deal 
more than mere food-values. It gives 
to the lay reader, in a readable form, 
the opinions (some of which are new) 
of an expert, on the very important sub- 
ject of “How to Eat.” 

R. S. Holland, ’00, has recently pub- 
lished Historic Events of Colonial Days 
(Jacobs). The book makes no pretense 
of adding to our knowledge of the period. 
The author has merely selected certain 
striking episodes in colonial history and 
has put them in readable form for young 
people. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 
Genetics and Eugenics, by Prof. W. E. 
Castle. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. 


From the outset one is struck by the 
excellent balance of Dr. Castle’s book. 


Literary Notes. 


[ March, 


The relative values of genetics and eu- 
genics at the present time are well em- 
phasized, not by statements of personal 
opinion, but by the thorough and well- 
planned review of the facts and theories 
of plant and animal genetics, which pre- 
cedes and is intended to underlie the 
treatment of the eugenic application of 
the principles of genetics. 

The first chapters are given up to a 
description and a critique of the devel- 
opment of the various theories of organic 
evolution from Lamarck to the Weis- 
mannian concept of the immortality and 
essential inviolability of the germ plasm. 
Following this comes the beginning of 
the application of experimental and 
laboratory methods to the study of evo- 
lution. The biometric work of Pearson 
and his followers is clearly and interest- 
ingly treated. An account of de Vries’ 
experiments, the resulting mutation 
theory, the pioneer work of Kohlreuter 
and the closeness of Naudin’s reasoning 
to that of Mendel’s leads naturally to 
the rediscovery of Mendelism. At this 
point the historical treatment of the sub- 
ject ceases, leaving the reader surprised 
and pleased that what might have been 
a dull and difficult road has been made 
vivid and keenly absorbing. 

The next four chapters deal with cases 
exemplifying the application of Mendel’s 
law. The illustrations are taken for the 
most part from Dr. Castle’s earlier work 
with guinea pigs. The explanations are 
clear, the diagrams easy to follow and 
the chapters on Mendelian terms and 
the calculation of Mendelian ratios a 
welcome addition for pupil, teacher or 
stock-breeder. 

Chapters twelve through sixteen take 
up in considerable detail the mendelizing 
characters in the various domestic ani- 
mals, with a brief consideration of the 
general types of unit characters in poul- 
try, plants and insects. This section will 
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be of the greatest value to the stock- 
breeder, gentleman farmer or fancier 
who has an eye for modern methods of 
studying and improving his stock. 

The step from the unit characters of 
insects to a consideration of the prob- 
lems of sex and sex-linked characters is a 
natural one. A chapter is set aside for 
a consideration of the splendid results 
obtained by Morgan and his co-workers, 
who have gone far in establishing the 
chromosome theory of heredity in its 
present strong position. 

The chapters on the constancy of unit 
characters, size inheritance, pure lines, 
gametic purity and blending inheritance 
present a clear and interesting discus- 
sion of these topics, now among the most 
important matters of theoretic interpre- 
tation in genetics. It is not surprising 
that the point of view taken in the dis- 
cussion is that of a believer, as Dr. Castle 
has been since his first genetic investiga- 
tions, in the generality, if not universal- 
ity, of gametic or factoral impurity. 
Undoubtedly the evidence he presents 
will do much to crystallize the matter 
for the scientist and prevent the hasty 
adoption of too exact a view of heredity 
on the part of the practical breeder. 
The first part of the book closes with a 
chapter of great general importance on 
inbreeding and cross-breeding. 

Part two, dealing with eugenics, pre- 
sents the present condition of knowledge 
in the field of human heredity clearly 
and in an intensely interesting way. It 
notes the vitally important work of 
Fisher on Dutch and Hottentot crosses, 
and criticizes in a fair and broad-minded 
way the methods and results of present 
eugenic research. The section on eugen- 
ics, alone, is worth the earnest and care- 
ful attention of the reader, biologist, 
social worker, student or parent as the 
case may be. One may safely say that it 
is as clear and interesting a statement of 
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sane eugenic fact and theory as can at 
present be found. 

The volume closes with an appendix 
containing the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of London translation of Mendel’s 
original paper and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. 

To sum up, one may say that Dr. 
Castle has contributed a book of interest 
to the general reader, of great value to 
students and teachers of genetics and 
eugenics, and one which will fill a long- 
felt want in the field of practical animal 
breeding. 


A History of Sculpture, by H. N. Fowler, 
’*80. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1916. 


The task which Professor Fowler set 
himself in this book, “‘to give a sketch of 
the history of sculpture from the begin- 
nings of civilization in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia to'the present day . . . for the use 
of the general public and young stu- 
dents,” and that in the compass of a 
single small volume of less than 450 
pages, is one of no little difficulty. The 
problem is essentially that of steering a 
middle course between the Scylla of a 
mere skeleton of names and dates and 
the Charybdis of a monstrum horrendum 
of “periods” and “‘influences”’ in which 
the personalities of the great men are 
utterly lost or reduced to little more than 
shadows. That Professor Fowler is well 
qualified to undertake such a task, and 
that he would not err on the side of in- 
definiteness of statement and neglect of 
the personal element, no one who is 
familiar with his chapters on various 
aspects of Greek art in Fowler and 
Wheeler’s Greek Archeology could doubt. 
That his work would display deep know]l- 
edge and sound scholarship was also to 
be postulated. 

In all these respects the new book is 
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eminently satisfactory. It presents us 
with a clear and authoritative statement 
of the progress of sculpture from the 
days of the Egyptian King Narmer to 
our own time, and even includes a brief 
chapter on the sculpture of the Far East, 
an unusual feature in a book of this 
character. The lives and the work of the 
really great artists are properly empha- 
sized, and their relations to one another 
and to their predecessors and successors 
are clearly brought out; there is constant 
insistence on the influence upon the 
sculptor of the materials in which he 
works, a point that is sometimes neg- 
lected, even in more pretentious books; 
and even when a sculptor is hardly more 
than mentioned, a word or two of criti- 
cism gives a hint as to his tendencies. In 
fact, the only fault that can logically be 
found is one that is inherent in the plan, 
namely, that into so brief a compass it is 
impossible to crowd all that one would 
like to find in a history of sculpture. It 
seems to us that the earlier chapters are 
rather more readable than the later ones, 
but this is largely because the ravages of 
time and the labors of a host of critics 
have made the problem of selection 
somewhat simpler for the period of an- 
tiquity than for post-Renaissance art. A 
brief discussion of modern sculpture 
with its mass of monuments can, of 
necessity, include little more than a list 
of names, with mention of a few works 
and a brief characterization for the more 
important men. This Professor Fowler 
has given us in very acceptable form. 
The beginner, for whom the book is writ- 
ten, will find here some information, at 
least, about any sculptor whose name he 
is likely to meet, and if he wishes to pur- 
sue his investigations further, the way 
is provided for him in an excellent clas- 
sified bibliography. Occasionally, per- 
haps, a little more knowledge is assumed 
than the average beginner can be ex- 
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pected to possess. Architectural terms 
like acroteria and archivolt are not likely 
to be understood without explanation, 
and even metope might well be defined 
when it first occurs. It is true that dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias exist, but in 
view of the neglect of these useful auxil- 
iaries by present-day readers, it is unsafe 
to count upon their use. Perhaps the 
solution of the difficulty is a glossary of 
technical terms, such as is commonly 
appended to a history of architecture. 

The 196 illustrations are well selected 
and almost without exception clearly 
printed, an important point in a book of 
this sort. 


Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden. 
Translated from the Manuscript of 
Carl Gustafson Klingspor, by John 
A. Gade, ’96. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 


The career of Charles XII is, in itself, 
the most extraordinary of romances. It 
might have been taken from a saga or a 
chanson de geste. Perhaps it is for that 
reason that littérateurs like Voltaire and 
Defoe have been more successful in 
dealing with it, than staid, matter-of- 
fact historians like the late Nisbet Bain. 
At all events, Voltaire’s brilliant but 
inaccurate work still remains the best 
biography of Charles that we have: a 
really adequate life of the great king is 
yet to be written. 

Mr. Gade’s book may help to meet 
this need, but only to a limited degree. 
For this is neither a history nor an his- 
torical novel, but something interme- 
diate. The author has, we presume, 
sought to write a biography of Charles 
XII which, while accurate and scholarly 
in substance, would also present the 
subject to the general reader in the most 
vivid and picturesque manner. Hence 
he has chosen to give his work the form 
of a contemporary narrative, which is 
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assumed to have been written by one of 
Charles’s companions in arms. The title- 
page and the preface announce that the 
book is a translation from the ‘“‘manu- 
script of Colonel Klingspor.”’ This is 
only a literary device, but it is not with- 
out a certain effectiveness. It enables 
the author to describe in a particularly 
interesting and realistic fashion the 
characters and exploits of Charles and 
his paladins, those campaigns without 
a parallel since the days of Alexander, 
the manners, customs, and ideas of that 
age, and the experiences, impressions, 
and forebodings which a sagacious eye- 
witness might be supposed to have. The 
reader who likes to “‘live historic scenes 
over again,”’ will find pleasure in this 
book; and it may also be commended to 
those who wish to learn, without super- 
fluous details, “‘what actually hap- 
pened.”’ For the author has delved con- 
scientiously into the historical literature 
of the subject; and by making Colonel 
Klingspor inseparable from his master, 
and by vesting him with a full knowledge 
of even the most secret transactions and 
with remarkable powers of clairvoyance 
as to the future, Mr. Gade has enabled 
the worthy colonel to give a very fair 
history of his king. 

The peculiar literary device adopted 
has produced the desired restlts, but it 
is, nevertheless, open to grave objec- 
tions. There is not a statement in the 
whole book to indicate that this is not 
a genuine contemporary narrative. The 
cautious reader will probably not. be led 
astray, but how about the average 
reader? The reviewer knows that more 
than oné of his acquaintances and sev- 
eral newspapers have been deceived into 
concluding that the book is actually 
what it purports to be. One wonders 
how many careless historians will gravely 
cite it as a valuable contemporary docu- 
ment. Moreover, while the element of 
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fiction in this work is slight, still it is 
unmistakably present; and the reader 
who is looking for facts, will necessarily 
have difficulty in separating the facts 
from the fiction. And the author’s effort 
to tell the story as a contemporary 
Swede would have done, precludes him 
from being just to such people as the 
“foul and villainous Muscovites”’ or 
the “‘vile Jesuits.” The reviewer cannot 
but regret that so much earnest and 
intelligent effort was turned into a ficti- 
tious set of memoirs, rather than into 
a scholarly and much-needed history of 
Charles XII. 


The Literary History of Spanish America, 
by Alfred Coester, Ph.D., Cor. 
Member Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica. 

Dr. Alfred Coester’s The Literary 
History of Spanish America is easily one 
of the most important belletristic pub- 
lications of the present century. Coming 
at a time when our nation bids fair to 
establish new and lasting commercial 
relationships with a continent that for 
long has been unjustly ignored, it serves 
to emphasize the fact that the ‘‘ Yan- 
kees”’ of the North can appreciate a peo- 
ple’s culture as well as seek its trade, 
and that we are ready not only for ma- 
terial but spiritual reciprocity with our 
southern neighbors. This is the first 
book of its kind in any language, — a 
credit to United States scholarship and 
a pioneer work that reveals to Spanish 
Americans, no less than to ourselves, a 
complete and compelling study of Span- 
ish achievement upon American soil. 

Dr. Coester has performed a difficult, 
almost forbidding, task with a clarity 
and distinction that render his book not 
only a storehouse of hitherto inaccessible 
facts, but (rare combination) present 
them in engaging manner. His insist- 
ence upon the historic and _ political 
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background of the literary products, — 
a method perhaps much more impera- 
tive with South American literature than 
with that of Latin Europe, — gives to 
his volume a touch of actuality, of that 
pulsing life in which the enduring litera- 
ture of a people is engendered. 

The first three of the fourteen chap- 
ters are given to a consideration of the 
Colonial period, the Revolutionary 
period, and the Revolutionary period in 
North America. The chapters survey 
the crucial times in the history of the 
republics before any of them had at- 
tained a literary individuality distinct 
enough to warrant separate treatment. 
Here it is often hard to decide whether, 
indeed, the pen or the sword is mightier, 
for Spanish America’s early builders 
labored hard with both. Chapters IV to 
XIII take up the separate literary his- 
tory of the various republics, and the 
closing section is an engrossing study of 
the Modernista movement, initiated by 
the recently deceased laureate of Latin 
America, Rubén Dario. 

Wherever one turns in the book a 
glimpse into new worlds is afforded. The 


romantic school of works that has sprung” 


up around the picturesque figure of the 
gaucho (cowboy of the pampas) is in it- 
self fascinating enough to call for a 
volume all its own. Gradually it dawns 
upon the reader that woman, too, is 
playing a vital part in the literature of 
the republics, even as she did in their 
early military history. As for the Span- 
ish American drama, about which noth- 
ing at all is known north of the Rio 
Grande, Dr. Coester has given a gener- 
ous impulse to its study by the many 
plays and dramatists considered during 
the course of his work. Chile has long 
been known as the home of a people pas- 
sionately fond of history, but who has 
ever thought of Peru as being equally 
the home of humor? Outside of Isaacs’s 
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Maria, how disgracefully little we know 
of the South American novel! 

Not a little of the intense interest of 
this distinguished volume comes from 
its study of the smaller nations, which, 
from the literary standpoint, possess an 
importance far out of proportion to their 
economic status. Thus it was Colombia 
that gave us the most famous Spanish 
American novel, it was Nicaragua that 
produced Dario, Peru that gave birth to 
his successor Chocano, Uruguay that 
nurtured a dramatist like Pérez Petit, 
poets like Herrera y Reissig, and a com- 
manding essayist and publicist like José 
Enrique Rodo. If, then, our ignorance 
of the South American continent is so 
inexcusable, what shall we say when we 
read the section on Mexico, replete with 
so surprising a store of literary riches? 

The study of the Modernista move- 
ment crowns the work. It reveals Span- 
ish America of today, in the full posses- 
sion of growing powers that at times, 
with the exuberance of youth, express 
themselves in humorous ways. Thus, 
long before Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird set 
the cerulean fashion, we find a passion- 
ate poet printing his verses in blue ink, 
due to the vogue of that color which had 
been started by Dario’s collection en- 
titled Azul (Blue). Another, not content 
with “‘seeing red” himself, wished to 
insure similar vision on the part of his 
readers by printing his entire volume in 
red ink! But not all is ridiculous that is 
youth. Spanish American letters, which 
seem at last to be on the way to unhin- 
dered development, represent a still un- 
discovered intellectual continent, or at 
least, did represent it until Dr.:Coester, 
much in the manner of a literary Colum- 
bus, crossed the sea of indifference and 
brought back treasures more precious 
than the gold and silver which prompted 
the earliest explorations of that rich, 
resourceful modern Indies. 
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The Book of Texas, by H. Y. Benedict 
and John A. Lomax. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1916. 


The writers of this work are Texans, 
graduates of the University of Texas, 
and at present hold responsible positions 
in that institution; they both have Har- 
vard degrees, Professor Benedict receiv- 
ing a Ph.D. in 1898 and Professor Lo- 
max an A.M. in 1907. Professor Bene- 
dict has been president of the Texas 
Academy of Sciences and Professor 
Lomax for two years directed the affairs 
of the American Folklore Society — all 
of which is put down here to show that 
the authors, while knowing Texas, know 
more than Texas and are not open to the 
criticism which cannot be put better 
than in a paraphrasing of Kipling: 


What do they know of Texas 
Who only Texas know? 


Written with the ‘“‘declared intention 
of singing the glories of the State” from 
the “biased standpoint of Texans,” the 
work shows restraint and a purpose to 
paint ‘‘Things as They Are.”’ It is not 
a history of Texas, but an expansion of 
what might well be the last chapter in a 
history; it gives a picture of the Texas of 
today. The treatment of the back- 
ground for this picture is to be particu- 
larly commended. In the short compass 
of eighty-nine pages, one fifth of the 
work, there is presented an adequate 
sketch of the ‘‘ Annals of a State,” “The 
People,” ‘‘The Country.”’ In the opin- 
ion of an expert ‘n physiography, as ex- 
pressed to the reviewer, this last part on 
“The Country,” treating in three short 
chapters ‘“‘The Land,” “The Climate,” 
and ‘The Wild Life,” could well be 
taken as a model for writers of similar 
books. 

The authors present their main sub- 
ject under two general headings, one 
entitled ‘“‘The Work of the People with 
the Products of the Land,” treating the 
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material wealth of Texas; the other en- 
titled ‘‘ Progress and its Problems,” deal- 
ing with the higher activities of the 
State, with human welfare and progress. 
It is interesting to note that “‘Banking”’ 
finds its place in the latter division, with 
“Education,” “‘The Churches,” “Com- 
munity Life,” etc. Is it possible that 
the popular belief, always to the front 
in any political campaign, that the peo- 
ple of the South and West are antagonis- 
tic to Wall Street and suspicious of any 
expression of opinion emanating from 
that vicinity, is exaggerated, that it is 
not their unchangeable conviction that 
bankers and capitalists are interested 
only in selfish and material things? It is 
to be hoped that the result of the ‘“‘leak”’ 
investigation will not give further war- 
rant for this popular suspicion. Texans, 
by the way, have every opportunity of 
knowing the truth in respect to this par- 
ticular matter as the chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, which in Jan- 
uary began the investigation, is Con- 
gressman Robert L. Henry, of Texas. 

At the beginning of every chapter, 
and scattered throughout the book, are 
quotations and ballads which will stimu- 
late anew interest in Professor Lomax’s 
collection of Cowboy Songs and other 
Frontier Ballads, which, since its publi- 
cation in 1910, has been the joy and de- 
light of lovers of the songs of the people. 
And in so far as these poems are expres- 
sions of the opinions of the people they 
may have significance even for the prac- 
tical politician. The selection from 
Whitney Montgomery, at the beginning 
of the chapter on “Agriculture,”’ might 
have been read with possible profit by 
the Republican managers of the last 
presidential campaign. It runs as fol- 
lows: 


“It don’t concern me much to know 
What’s going on in Mexico, 
Or how the folks across the sea 
Are gettin’ on with butchery. 
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I’d rather read about the way 
Old Farmer Johnson saves his hay 
Or how he makes his chickens pay — 


aad 


I’m farmin’. 

It is not the reviewer’s task to com- 
ment upon the attitude here expressed; 
the reaction upon the mind of Mr. E. S. 
Martin, however, would be of interest. 

In the chapters on ‘‘Education” and 
“The Newspapers,” the latter chapter 
touching also upon periodicals, one 
misses mention of the work of the public 
libraries and of the valuable publications 
of the Texas State Historical Society 
and the Texas Academy of Sciences. 
These, with the Bulletins issued by the 
University of Texas, all bear Texas im- 
prints and are definite contributions to 
local history and science. For this reason 
they are found in the hands of scholars 
and on the shelves of the college libraries 
and historical societies throughout the 
United States and are the evidence of an 
intellectual life and local pride that 
promises well for the future. 

The authors forestall the criticism 
that they have overemphasized the 
bright side of the picture, by acknowl- 
edging that ‘“‘pessimistic attention 
might have been directed” to various 
evils, “‘but inclination and the orders of 
the publishers both conjoin in making 
the Book of Texas optimistic.” 

The work has no index nor bibliog- 
raphy; these would have been welcome, 
but possibly the authors desire to have 
the book read and judged as a whole, 
which seems to be less and less the cus- 
tom in these days of hasty reading and 
hastier judgment. 

The book is eminently successful in 
giving a picture of a State in the process 
of finding herself, with great possibilities 
and great problems. It is the repetition 
of the experiment in democratic govern- 
ment that has been the important con- 
tribution of the United States to the 
problem of the best form of government 
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for a people. Horace Greeley’s advice, 
“Go West, young man,” must come 
with its old power of appeal to the youth 
of the cities in the East and the Middle 
West who have a desire to escape from 
overcrowded professions and limited 
opportunity and to play the part their 
forbears played in the making of a 
State. 


A Volunteer Poilu, by Henry Sheahan, 
09. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. 

Mr. Henry Sheahan’s publishers do 
him less than justice by likening his 
book A Volunteer Poilu to any British 
books on the war. Good they may be, 
but this is excellent. No comparison will 
hold, moreover, between the modern 
English manner of professional writing 
and Mr. Sheahan’s clear, firm prose. His 
account is neither of training-camp hu- 
mors nor of heroism in the field, but of 
trench warfare as seen in France by the 
driver of an American Ambulance car. 
Lovers of France will understand the 
serious, plain, manly way in which this 
little book confronts the war. It is idle 
to say that Mr. Sheahan has not writ- 
ten an epic. He was too busy taking 
wounded and dying men back from their 
dressing-stations. But he has observed, 
and felt, and nobly depicted the great 
Republic fighting for us all one more 
good fight. It is a man’s book: not that 
women and their home sorrows are 
neglected, for the author knows what the 
women of France are: but a book which 
recalls what Napoleon said of the Mar- 
seillaise — ‘‘Cet air a des moustaches.” 

The greatnéss of theme compels a 
reader to overlook such defects as a pas- 
sage too full of colored adjectives or a 
too faithful description of minor places 
and characters. These are not many, 
and they remind us that Sheahan ex- 
patiates only in everyday scenes behind 
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the battle-line, is brief when he tells of 
dreadful things, and leaves tragedy to 
sink the deeper into us by implication. 
Even his final chapter on “‘The Great 
Days of Verdun” sternly avoids what 
other writers might have fastened upon, 
and remains reticent, like his friend the 
cultivateur from the Valois, who said of 
slaughtered men, “Ca s’accroche aux 
arbres.” It is not possible to cram within 
218 pages the greater part of the West- 
ern front. Sheahan has come near doing 
so, and any faults in the method are due 
to his sincerity. There are many pic- 
tures, of hospitals, trenches, cafés, 
women’s kitchen work, smashed houses, 
burlap-screened roads under shell-fire; 
more than one succinct and keenly intel- 
ligent exposition, as of French politics 
before the war, or of past or present mil- 
itary situations. Vermin (‘‘toujours les 
totos”) receive mention in passing, and 
so does Ernest Psichari’s mystical doc- 
trine of Christ and the centurion. But 
the brute and the spirit are never con- 
founded. These pages reflect with living 
variety the whims of fate, the bitterness 
of death, the beauty and power of a na- 
tion which has determined that death 
shall be swallowed up in victory. 

It is a book worth reading, worth 
reflecting upon and returning to. It is 
even a book worthy to be written about 
France. Here is the fragment of a minor 
paragraph in which one may see not 
only France herself but the world of 
whose history she has so often been the 
cross-roads: 

Late in the afternoon, the river, slowly nar- 
rowing, turned a great bend, and the spires of 
Bordeaux, violet-gray in the smoky rose of 
early twilight, were seen just ahead. A broad, 
paved, dirty avenue, with the river on one side 
and a row of shabby houses on the other, led 
from the docks to the city, and down this 
street, marching with Oriental dignity, came a 
troop of Arabs. There was a picture of a fat 
sous-officier leading, of brown-white rags and 


mantles waving in the breeze blowing from the 
harbor, of lean, muscular, black-brown legs, 
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and dark, impassive faces. ‘Algerian re- 
cruits,”’ said an officer of the boat. It was a 
first glimpse at the universality of the war; it 
held one’s mind to realize that while some were 
quitting their Devon crofts, others were leav- 
ing behind them the ancestral well at the 
edges of the ancient desert. A faint squeaking 
of strange pipes floated on the twilight air. 


Aspects of the Infinite Mystery, by 
George A. Gordon. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

It is said of Hamilton Wright Mabie 
that the first question which he asked 
himself when analyzing the character 
and estimating the value of the work of 
any author was, “What did he under- 
take to do?”’ With some writers on the- 
ological subjects this might be a hard 
question to answer, and in the search for 
their obscure purpose one might get so 
far from the base of supplies as to be in 
danger of ‘“‘out-clucking Von Kluck.” 
Traditional interpretation of profound 
mystery dies hard, and in the realm of 
the religious, the old guard seems quite 
safe behind the wall of high protection. 
Some of us more enthusiastic and ex- 
plosive followers of the light would chal- 
lenge the truth contained in the well- 
known advertising phrase, ‘The Tradi- 
tional has the strength of Gibraltar.” 
(And, by the way, I note with delight 
that Mr. Max Eastman gives as the true 
meaning of enthusiast, “One that is full 
of God.”’) 

It is a proof of Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
skill as a thinker upon the most intimate 
problems of religion, that in his book, 
Aspects of the Infinite Mystery, what he 
has undertaken to do is obvious from 
start to finish. There are times in the 
middle of the book when the reader may 
have to slow down, and may even tem- 
porarily lose the path, but on the whole 
the flow of thought is steady and there 
are many stepping-stones in the current, 
in the form of well-pointed anecdotes 
and poetry, illuminated by incisive in- 
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terpretations, which afford valuable 
aid to the truth-seeker. 

From a life rich in the experience of 
human struggle toward the Ideal, with a 
breadth and depth of vision, tempered 
to a fine edge in the white heat of a great 
crisis, new thoughts and feelings have 
been born, and out of the welter of woe 
with which the world writhes and 
wrestles, a new light shines. 

What Dr. Gordon has undertaken to 
do is to show that “‘the idea of the good 
is the inevitable quest of the human 
spirit.” And throughout the book this 
fundamental idea is dominant, con- 
stantly springing up in new forms as new 
problems are faced. From the first 
words concerning the Eternal where we 


find that 


No man ever loved the Eternal because it 
does nothing, or because it simply endures. 
The Eternal has laid men under its spell be- 
cause of its worth, its absolute worth. ... We 
mean by worth, good-will, effective good-will, 
the will that is love and power .. . 
to these last words on the mystery of the 
end, — 


One thinks of life after death here, as the 
condition essential to the attainment of the 
noblest end. . . . Such a wish has the honor of 
the Infinite in its heart; it is more of a wish to 
serve than a wish to live, the passion to fight 
and win than the passion to survive — 
the good as the object of this “‘research 
magnificent” is an ever-present reality 
to the reader. 

It is not as an apologetic that the book 
is of value, but rather as the statement 
of the refined and evenly blended faith 
of one whose vision of the future is 
nourished by the best fruits of the past. 
From reading the book I do not feel that 
I have a reserye of verbal and argumen- 
tative ammunition to prove to men that 
God is, and that life is coherent only as 
it is related to Him. But I do feel more 
peaceful, more contented, more confi- 
dent that these mysteries are true. I feel 
that it would be very real to come into 
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the murmuring dimness of the quiet 

study in which Dr. Gordon sits at his 

desk, in a pool of softened light, and say 
nothing, — but just sit there with him 
in silence. 

It must not be thought that this 
mood is the result of an impractical 
other-worldliness, in which no heed is 
given to the pressing calls for earthly 
service. For the book teems with the 
strength of struggle for men. It is more 
the effect of a kind of practical mysti- 
cism that catches one up to a different 
plane. It is a theological interpretation 
of life free from all the bombast and 
fuddy-duddy of so much theology. If 
you doubt the truth of the statement 
that a virile and robust treatment of life 
problems can still be tender and leave 
one in a mystic mood, the concluding 
lines of that splendid, manly, out-of- 
door poem, The Spell of the Yukon, may 
show what I have in mind. 

“There's gold, and it’s haunting and haunt- 
It’s 0 me on as of old; 

Yet it is n’t the gold that I’m wanting 
So much as just finding the gold. 

It’s the great, big, broad land way up yonder, 
It’s the forests where silence has lease; 

It’s the beauty that fills me with wonder; 
It’s the stillness that fills me with peace.” 
Dr. Gordon leads the way with no 

faltering footsteps toward that “great, 

big, broad land ’way up yonder,” and as 

a result of his skilful and sturdy leader- 

ship, you can glimpse the beauty that 

fills men with wonder, you can touch the 
eternal stillness that fills men with peace. 


Problems of Religion, by Durant Drake. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. 

To one who finds much in the older 
themes of theology which still rings true, 
amid all the searchings and solutions of 
science, and who would not yet discard 
it all, until a better belief is established 
by irrefutable proofs, there will be much 
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pain in reading Dr. Durant Drake’s 
Problems of Religion. For the author 
certainly tears into shreds most of the 
deepest beliefs which have been inher- 
ited from a past, far richer in beauty 
and romance than is this mechanical 
present. Searching and fearless is the 
analysis to which each dogma and the- 
ory is put. At times there is nothing 
constructive to seize upon amid the 
great mass of wreckage piled up in the 
wake of this destructive blast. And yet, 
throughout the book, Professor Drake is 
clearly moved by a strong and fervent 
faith in the essential elements and in- 
spirations of our noblest religion. It is a 
strange combination; deeply disquieting, 
and yet undeniably sound; a clear chal- 
lenge to men who would span the abyss 
between the heights of science and the 
mountain peaks of religion. 

Seldom does one find a book on so 
profound a subject which is so easily 
read. To say that the meaning and pur- 
pose of every sentence is perfectly clear 
is no exaggeration. There is a vigor and 
flow in the diction and argument which 
has all the concentrative force of a 
novel. It is no serious mental effort to 
follow the course of thought. This state- 
ment may be taken by the author as a 
rather rugged criticism, but to the aver- 
age reader it should be the source of 
great encouragement. For in this study 
of the problems of religion, the layman 
may find a helpful guide, if he can 
weather the gale of destruction. 

The first part, devoted to an historical 
survey of religions, is delightful. In a 
remarkably able and brief presentation 
are given the salient features of the 
great world-beliefs. Part two is largely 
a critique of theological formulas and 
embraces the best results of the modern 
critical method, often not wholly unpro- 
ductive of a better understanding of 
these difficult questions. It is the last 
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part which seems to be so lacking in con- 
structive value. Here everything seems 
flung aside, right and left, under the cold 
steel of a ruthless surgery, dominated by 
the ultra scientific method. Through it 
all, one is still unconvinced. While 
agreeing with the general truth of the 
statements that much of the old theol- 
ogy must be designated as unprovable, 
yet one hazards the opinion that Profes- 
sor Drake is a bit too cold. He leaves 
little room for the further side of truth. 
He seems to shut the groping, never tir- 
ing spirit of man within the strict con- 
fines of the provable. 

Although this is the general impres- 
sion which the reader receives, it is not 
the literal truth. For there are, here and 
there, splashes of light which filter 
through the cracks into the darkened 
room. For example, after gravely ques- 
tioning the existence of a personal God, 
we read that no such doubts 


can impugn the actual facts of conversion, or 
the purity and peace to which the religious 
soul attains. 


So there is still a chink in the hard wall 
of scientific reason. Again: 


If faith in our future is not absolutely neces- 
sary, it yet adds immense vistas and a deep 
joy to life; it gives a greater stimulus to moral 
endeavor; it brings a salve to sorrow; it takes 
away the sting of death. And if we cannot 
prove our faith, we may yet believe where we 
cannot prove. .. . It would seem that in cher- 
ishing that belief we have everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose. 


But the full blaze of the sunlight 
bursts upon us.in the concluding pages, 
where, ia a brief but rapid reconstruc- 
tion, we find this fine restatement of the 
essentials: 


We must learn to see God in human life, to 
love, fear and seek God, as the guiding motive 
of our lives. We must cleave through all temp- 
tation to the way of life that Christ revealed, 
and that he lived.... We must believe in 
prayer and utilize this means, as well as the 
institution of the Church, for the deepening 
and purifying of our spiritual life. We must 
believe in and work for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. We must believe, 
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so far as in us lies, in the power of the human 
soul to live beyond the grave, in the ultimate 
victory of good over evil, in the greatness of 
our destiny. 


To that professor in a theological 
school near Boston, who stated to his 
class that a revision of the creed would 
be fatal, as it would abolish authority 
and open the door to a never-ending 
freedom of interpretation, I should like 
to submit the last paragraph of Profes- 
sor Drake’s book. If such a statement of 
faith would abolish authority, it would 
at least bring back to our churches many 
of the noble young men who cannot 
conscientiously square their extra-reli- 
gious knowledge with the inherited 
formulas. 


The Far Cry, by H. M. Rideout, ’99. 
New York: Duffield & Co., 1916. 

Three men, castaways upon a South 
Sea Island, find a carrier pigeon half 
dead from exhaustion, lying upon the 
shore. From the message which the bird 
carries they learn that inhabited land 
lies somewhere near them. They nurse 
the pigeon back to life, and then, releas- 
ing it, sail in their boat in the direction 
which it flies. In due time they arrive at 
a coral island, known as Fraye’s Atoll, 
where they are welcomed by the owner 
and his granddaughter. A villain ap- 
pears in the shape of an old reprobate 
who is trying to oust Mr. Fraye from 
his possessions. The castaways natu- 
rally side with the owner, and, after a 
series of adventures, in which one of 
them is badly wounded, the villain dies 
and all ends happily. 

Here is the skeleton of an excellent 
yarn, but Mr. Rideout has not made all 
that he might of it. His characters are 
either sketchily drawn or grotesque in 
their exaggeration. His incidents, with 
one or two exceptions, are trite and 
rather obvious. And his style is studied 
and self-conscicus, and so highly colored, 
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particularly in his descriptions, that it 
almost blinds one. There is no attempt 
at simplicity or naturalness. His one 
aim seems to be to strive after effect; 
and the result is a stilted, overdrawn 
narrative, in which even the characters 
talk in hyperbole. One thinks with re- 
gret of how Stevenson might have han- 
dled the theme, or London, or Conrad; 
for these are evidently the masters 
whom Mr. Rideout has followed. But 
he lacks the charm of the first, and the 
vigor and power of the others. 

Mr. Rideout has talent, and in much 
of his former work has shown great 
promise. But there is nothing in The 
Far Cry that will enhance his reputation. 


Personality in German Literature Before 
Luther, by Kuno Francke, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of the 
History of German Culture and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1916. 

Mr. Francke has given us in this 
volume several chapters of his German 
work published in 1910, Die Kulturwerte 
der deutschen Literatur, with two addi- 
tional chapters on Erasmus and Ulrich 
von Hutten. The English version has all 
the merits of the original German. Mr. 
Francke succeeds in giving to medizval 
German literature a living import. With 
rare skill and discrimination he selects 
from a large number of facts those that 
are truly significant and characteristic. 
His method combines scientific accuracy 
with the demands of a popular audience. 
It is one of the few books on medizval 
literature which may be thoroughly en- 
joyed by any lover of literature and the 
history of culture even though he be but 
slightly familiar with medieval life and 
conditions. 

The object of the book is to trace the 
development of German personality in 
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Minnesong and Courtly Epic, in the life 
and works of the mystics, in folk-song 
and ballad poetry, in the realistic litera- 
ture of burgherdom and in the humanist 
revolt against the Church. This devel- 
opment, Mr. Francke believes, “‘in the 
main represents an ascending line of a 
continuous widening, intensifying, and 
deepening of individual life.’ It does 
not in any way detract from the value of 
the book when we say that this thesis is 
not sustained. History and literature 
rarely move in an ascending line for 
several centuries, least of all German 
literature and German history. Mystics 
like Suso or Tauler, whose personalities 
are depicted with great force and vivid- 
ness, are not surpassed in intensity and 
depth of individual life by any one of a 
later period, in life or in literature. The 
characters of the Nibelungenlied of the 
twelfth century have rarely been equaled, 
even in modern literature, for intensity 
of individual life. They are real person- 
alities, typical only in the sense in which 
every great character in literature is 
typical. Nor is it correct to assume that 
the religious personality of the mystics 
is in any way connected with “the 
heightening of personality which pro- 
ceeded from the refined etiquette of 
chivalry.” There is no historical link 
between personality as it appears in 
chivalrous literature and the personality 
of the mystics of the fourteenth century. 
Religious fervor may at all times inten- 
sify and deepen individual life. There is 
one characteristic element in personality 
as it appears in medieval German liter- 
ature before the age of humanism, its 
lack of complexity. We have to do with 
simple and transparent characters. Mr. 
Francke refers to this in his characteriza- 
tion of Salomé in the Alsfeld Play as 
compared with the same character in 
modern authors like Heine, Sudermann, 
or Oscar Wilde. The author purposely 
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avoids making comparisons with other 
literatures but it may safely be said that 
personality is as strongly developed in 
medieval German literature as in any 
European literature of that period north 
of the Alps. 


Dante: by C. H. Grandgent, L.H.D., 
Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University. New York: 
Duffield & Company, 1916. 

Professor Grandgent’s Dante appears 
under at least two disadvantages. Writ- 
ten as one of a Series — named “‘ Master 

Spirits of Literature’’ — its scale, if not 

its scope, was pitilessly limited; and his 

brave tenacity of principle in the matter 
of reformed spelling, even though not 
extremely indulged, makes his pro- 
foundly literate work look illiterate. 
Furthermore, there is so much to be 
known concerning things about Dante, 
as distinguished from the mortal and 
the deathless work of Dante himself, 
and of this learning Professor Grandgent 
is so patient a master, that only the last 
twenty-six of his solid three hundred and 
seventy-five pages are specifically de- 
voted to the Divine Comedy. His treat- 
ment of topics, too, seems rather cate- 
goric than systematic. Each chapter 
deals with something distinct; but why 
one chapter should follow rather than 
precede another is not always clear. And 
yet, of all the books in English concern- 
ing Dante, and indeed of all anywhere, 
there are few which those who love 
Dante would not more willingly part 
with. One reason for its value is the ad- 
mirable combination of solid learning 
with lucid style which compresses into 
these pages more things which we ought 
to know and fewer which we may safely 
neglect than are to be found anywhere 
else in equal compass. The other is the 
astonishing merit of Professor Grand- 
gent’s translations. Throughout, he il- 
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lustrates the matters with which his 
chapters deal by copious quotations, 
mostly from Dante, but sometimes from 
other literature of the closing Middle 
Ages. These quotations are always in 
English. Where he has found transla- 
tions which came near satisfying his 
sensitive poetic taste, he has used them; 
oftener, he has felt bound to make new 
ones; and these, in the case of the Divine 
Comedy, are in what has hitherto 
seemed beyond the power of language 
— English terza rima. As examples of 
his achievement, look at his version of 
the meeting of Statius and Virgil (p. 
344), and at his rendering of the su- 
preme lines of the Paradiso (pp. 372- 
75). Whoever has done such work as 
this proves himself not only a scholar, 
but a noble master of literary art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


A Hidden Well, by Louis How, '95. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Co., 1916. Cloth, 
$1 net. 

The Chief American Prose Writers, edited by 
Norman Foerster, '10. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 619 pp. $2 net. 

The Jig of Forslin, by Conrad Aiken, ’11. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1916. Cloth, 
127 pp. $1.25 net. 

The Belief in God and Immortality, by J. H. 
Leuba. Boston: Sherman, French and Co., 
1916. Cloth, 332 pp. $2 net. 

Genetics and Eugenics, by W. E. Castle, '93. 
Cambridge: The Harvard University Press, 
1916, Cloth, 321 pp. $1.50. 

The Far Cry, by H. M. Rideout, ’99. New 
York: Duffield and Co., 1916. Cloth, 273 pp. 
$1.25 net. 

Dante, by C. H. Grandgent, '83. New York: 
Duffield and Co., 1916. Cloth, 375 pp. $1.50 
net. 

Hospital Sketches, by R. S. Peabody, ’66. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Boards, 
illustrated, 97 pp. $1.50 net. 

Vie de Bordeaux, by Pitts Sanborn, ’00. 
Philadelphia, Nicholas M. Brown, MCMXVI. 
Boards, 51 pp. $1 net. 

Their Spirit, by Robert Grant, '73. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Boards, 101 pp. 
$.50 net. 
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A Layman's Handbook of Medicine, With 
Special Reference to Social Workers, by R. C. 
Cabot, ’89. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. Cloth, 513 pp. $2 net. 

The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord and 
Other Essays, by S. M. Crothers, S.T.D. ’99. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 
229 pp. $1.25 net. 

Twenty Years of the Republic, by H. T. Peck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1916. Cloth, 
762 pp. $2.50 net. 

Tales of the Labrador, by W. T. Grenfell, 
A.M. (Hon.) ’09. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. Cloth, 240 pp. $1.25 net. 

Isaac Mayer Wise, by Max B. May. A.M. 
90. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 
Cloth, illustrated, 397 pp. $2 net. 

Siz Plays of the Yiddish Theatre, translated 
by Isaac Goldberg, 10. Boston: John W. Luce 
and Co., (n.d.). Cloth, 211 pp. $1.50 net. 

Studies in Democracy, by Julia H. Gulliver. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. Cloth, 
98 pp. $1. 

The Stakes of Diplomacy, by Walter Lipp- 
mann, ’10. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
(n.d.). Paper, 229 pp. $.60. 

Class of 1885, Secretary’s Report VIII. 
Cambridge: The University Press, Printed for 
the Class. Cloth, 240 pp. 

The Order of Nature, by Prof. L. J. Hender- 
son, 98. Cambridge: The Harvard University 
Press, 1917. Boards, 230 pp. $1.25. 

Ulysses S. Grant, by L. A. Coolidge, '83. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 
565 pp. $2 net. 

Latter Day Problems, by J. Lawrence Laugh- 
lin, ’73. Revised and Enlarged Edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Cloth, 
356 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Collected Poems of John Russell Hayes, 
’89. Philadelphia, The Biddle Press, 1916. 
Cloth, 484 pp. $2.00 


MARRIAGES. 


%,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1874. Harry Hudson Barrett to Anna 
Blanche Matthews, at Chester, 
S.C., Dec. 16, 1916. 
John Jacob Thomsen to Julia 
Ebert Smith, at Baltimore, Md., 
Dec. 16, 1916. 

. Frederick Larnac Eldridge to Mrs. 
Louise Andrews Bacon, at Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 3, 1917. 

Edwin Everett Jack to Mary G. 
Denny, at Brookline, Dec. 11, 
1916. 
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1890. 





Norman Hapgood to Elizabeth 
Kennedy Reynolds, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 13, 1916. 


[1893]. Edwin Bartlett Bartlett to Ger- 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1902. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 





. George Edwards 


trude Wildes Cramer, at Boston, 
Jan. 2, 1917. 

Raphael Clarke Thomas to Norma 
Waterbury, at Beverly, Nov. 12, 
1916. 

Frederick Barry to (Mrs.) Ada 
Mathews Norris, at Pelham 
Heights, N.Y., Nov. 29, 1916. 
Henry Gunther Gray to Edyth 
Deacon, at Hamilton, Nov. 9, 
1916. 

Reginald Shippen Huidekoper to 
Bessie Cazenove du Pont, at Wil- 
mington, Del., Jan. 24, 1917. 
Langdon Parker Marvin to Mary 
Eliot Vaughan, at Boston, Dec. 
9, 1916. 

Edmund Hamilton Sears to 
Sophia Whitney Bennett, at 
Wayland, Jan. 25, 1917. 
Clement to 
Margaret Adams, at Peterbor- 
ough, N.H., Dec. 19, 1916. 

Pliny Sterling Hall to Elizabeth 
Roe Child, at Orange, N.J., Dec. 
12, 1916. 

Albert Ladd Waldron to Beatrice 
Margaret Lovejoy, at Garvanza, 
Cal., July 11, 1916. 

Leo Henry Leary to Alice Helen 
McElroy, at Providence, R.I., 
Nov. 29, 1916. 

Demarest Lloyd to Katherine 
Nordell, at Brookline, Dec. 6, 
1916. 

Harold Bowditch to 
Nancy Douglas Pearmain, 
Boston, Oct. 25, 1916. 
George Milton Heathcote to Olive 
Phillips, at Dedham, Jan. 3, 1917. 
Clement Ross Duncan Meier to 
Dorothy Niedringhaus, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 20, 1917. 


(Mrs.) 
at 
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1905. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


[1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


(1911. 


1911. 


1911. 
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Jolin A. Powelson to Mary Eliza- 
beth Stephen, at Paris, France, 
Nov. 16, 1916. 

Clarence Pomeroy Worf to Dora 
Homer, at Medford, Dec. 26, 
1916. 

Winthrop Williams Aldrich to 
Harriet Alexander, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 7, 1916. 

William Tilden Bentley to Ethel 
Abby Hunt, at Malden, Dec. 23, 
1916. 

Arthur Alexander Dole to Ella 
Isabel Duncan, at Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 18, 1916. 

Sidney Louis Kahn to Helen 
Lucille Rose, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Sept. 26, 1916. 

Vassar Pierce to Dagmar Laden- 
sack, at Boston, Jan. 6, 1917. 
Alexander Barr Comstock to 
Dorothy Dewey, at Cambridge, 
Dec. 8, 1916. 

Richard Matthews Hallet to 
Mary Holton, at Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me., Nov. 15, 1916. 
Griswold Lorillard to Mary Vic- 
toria Green, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 14, 1916. 

] Harold Lefroi Chalifoux to 
Flizabeth A. Burrage, at Boston, 
Nov. 9, 1916. 

Robert Ephraim Peabody to 
Elizabeth Platt Wilds, at Ferris- 
burg, Vt., Nov. 16, 1916. 
Maurice Richard Flynn to Ellen 
Theresa Powell, at Malden, Nov. 
22, 1916. 

] Herbert Carruth Pope to Na- 
talie Elizabeth Dorr, at Brook- 
line, Feb. 3, 1917. 

Otis Tenney Russell to Charlotte 
Pumpelly Smyth, at Watertown, 
Jan. 8, 1917. 

Archibald Lavender Smith to 
Madelene Fellows, at Manches- 
ter, N.H., Nov. 1, 1916. 
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. William Francis Williams to 
Marion Virginia Williams, at 
Springfield, Dec. 28, 1916. 

. William Henry Baldwin to Mar- 
jory Christie, at Allston, Oct. 11, 
1916. 

. Warren Newton Bixby to Marion 
Morse Furness, at Haverhill, Jan. 
1, 1917. 

. Theodore Huff Thomas to Esther 
Junkermann, at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., Oct. 18, 1916. 

. William Henry Baldwin, 3d, to 
Cecilia Brewster, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Nov. 15, 1916. 

. Edward Adolf Graustein to Grace 
Marian Caulkins, at Medford, 
Dec. 21, 1916. 

. John Bradbury Judkins to Eliza- 
beth Willard Smart, at Wolfe- 
boro, N.H., Oct. 5, 1916. 

. William Butler Martin to Eliza- 
beth Payson Ela, at North Par- 
sonsfield, Me., Oct. 12, 1916. 

[1914.] Paul Flagg Avery to Roberta 
Shailer, at Brookline, Nov. 22, 
1916. 

. Luther Damon Howard to Hazel 
L. Hall, at Brockton, Nov. 15, 
1916. 

5. Harrison Koons Caner, Jr., to 
Uytendale Baird, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 4, 1916. 

. Harry Sanderlin Keelan to Sarah 
M. Talbert, at Buffalo, N.Y., Dec. 
6, 1916. 

. Samuel Wilson Murray to Mar- 
garet K. Turnbull, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 24, 1916. 

. Seabury Stanton to Jean Kellogg 
Austin, at Boston, Dec. 21, 1916. 

. Robert Cram Bacon to Helen 
Heafield, at Chicago, Jan. 1, 
1917. 

. John Naglee Burk to Alberta 
Touchard, at New York, Dec. 21, 
1916. 
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1916. Kenneth Barnitz Gilbert Parson 
to Margaret Lyman, at Boston, 
Jan. 24, 1917. 

1916. Ralph Whittemore White to Ger- 
aldine B. Chaney, at Brockton, 
Dec. 12, 1916. 

[1918.] Frank Ashley Day to Katherine 
Reynolds, at Newton Highlands, 
Dec. 30, 1916. 

[1919.] William Charles Hitchcock to 
Helen Irmgard Ruoff, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 19, 1916. 


A.M. 1914. Thomas Ray Mather to 
Ruth Evelyn Hutchins, at Mel- 
rose, Nov. 23, 1916. 
LL.B. 1911. George Albert Peirce to 
Clara Baker, at Boston, Jan. 18, 
1917. 
. 1903. Elmer Walter Barron to 
Ruth Stanwood Patch, at Mal- 
den, Dec. 26, 1916. 
. 1914. Henry Britt Moor to Jessie 
Florence Bradlee, at Malden, 
Jan. 1, 1917. 
. 1913. Horace Whitney Hall to 
Dorothy Kendall, at Newton 
Center, Jan. 4, 1917. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 

bers during the past three months, 

With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 

viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of a Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the office of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 


The College. 


1846. Abner Little Merrill, M.D., b. 23 
Jan., 1826, at Exeter, N.H.; d. at 
Boston, 20 Dec., 1916. 
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1848. 


1850. 


1851. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 
1867. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 


James Cutler Dunn Parker, A.M., 
b. 2 June, 1828, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 27 Nov., 1916. 
Hermann Jackson Warner, LL.B., 
b. 15 Feb., 1831, at Boston; d. at 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1 Dec., 
1916. 

James Macmaster Codman, b. 
Apr., 1831, at Paris, France; d. at 
Brookline, 24 Jan., 1917. 


. George Frederic McLellan, b. 6 


Oct., 1834; d. at Los Angeles,Cal., 
22 Sept., 1916. 

Lebbeus Horatio Mitchell, b. 30 
Aug., 1833, at Lynn, N.H.; d. near 
Los Angeles, Cal., 11 Dec., 1916. 
John James Mason, A.M., b. 8 
Feb., 1843, at Thompson, Conn.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 22 Nov., 
1916. 

James Steele English, b. 6 Mar., 
1844, at Boston; d. +t Jamaica 
Plain, 2 Jan., 1917. 

Frank Preston Stearns, b. 4 Jan., 
1846, at Medford; d. at Arlington, 
21 Jan., 1917. 

Edward Read, A.M., b. 16 May, 
1847, at Cambridge; d. at North 
Cambridge, 5 Dec., 1916. 

Otis Granville Robinson, b. 25 
Sept., 1846, at Taunton; d. at 
Andover, N.H., 8 Dec., 1916. 
Joseph Weatherhead Warren, b. 
24 June, 1849, at Springfield; d. at 
Harrisburg, Pa., 20 Dec. 1916. 
George Schuyler Bates, b. 19 Dec., 
1850, at Roxbury; d. at San Diego, 
Cal., 3 Jan., 1917. 

Charles Alfred Pitkin, b. 21 Oct., 
1853, at Taunton; d. at South 
Braintree, 5 Dec., 1916. 

Charles Francis Withington, 


M.D., b. 21 Aug., 1852, at Brook- 
line; d. at Boston, 7 Jan., 1917. 
William Frederick Kimball, b. 18 
July, 1851, at Chelsea; d. at 
Chelsea, 21 Nov., 1916. 
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1877. 


1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1881. 
1886. 
1887. 


1887. 


1390. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 
1897. 


1897. 
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Benjamin Francis Bailey, b. 20 
June, 1855, at Columbia, S.C.; d. 
at Horrell Hill, S.C., 23 Dec., 
1916. 

Robert Job Melledge, b. 30 June, 
1855, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 20 Jan., 1917. 

Livingston Cushing, LL.B., b. 29 
June, 1856, at Boston; d. at New 
Haven, Conn., 25 Nov., 1916. 
Louis Branch Harding, b. 26 Nov., 
1856, at Winooski, Vt.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 11 Jan., 1917. 
Carleton Sprague, b. 24 Dec., 
1858, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 19 Nov., 1916. 
Crosby Church Whitman, b. 23 
Mar., 1863, at Benicia, Cal.; d. at 
Paris, France, 28 Mar., 1916. 
Henry Jarvis Livermore, b. 27 
May, 1865, at Lexington; d. at 
Medford, 16 Jan., 1917. 

George Austin Morrison, b. 26 
Mar., 1864, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 30 Nov., 
1916. 

Henry Newell Herman, A.M., b. 
14 May, 1865, at Union, Conn.; d. 
at Clifton Springs, N.Y., 13 Jan., 
1917. 

William Norman Cottrell, LL.B., 
b. 26 Nov., 1871, at Mason City, 
Ill.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 2 Dec., 
1916. 

John Soren Festerson, A.M., b. 21 
Mar., 1858, at Harsens, Den- 
mark; d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 6 
July, 1916. 

Philip Curtis, b. 19 May, 1873, at 
Boston; d. at New York, N.Y., 21 
Jan., 1917. 

Ernest Lewis Gay, b. 14 Dec., 
1874, at Boston; d. at New Haven, 
Conn., 25 Nov., 1916. 

Robert Darrah Jenks, b. 1 Mar., 
1875, at Enterprise, Fla.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 22 Jan., 1917. 
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1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1908. 


1909. 


1914. 


1861. 


Necrology. 


Robert (William) Magrane, A.M; 
b. 16 Nov., 1872, at Franklin, Pa., 
d. at New York, N.Y., 19 July, 
1916. 

Philip Sidney Estes, b. 6 Oct., 
1882, at Brookline; d. at Marlow, 
N.H., 9 Dec., 1916. 

Tristam Burgess Souther, b. 11 
Nov., 1881, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Caldwell, N.J., 31 Dec., 
1916. 

Philip Howie Muir, b. 31 Mar., 
1882, at Detroit, Mich.; d. at 
Williams Wharf, Va., 21 July, 
1916. 

Mason Thacher Rogers, M.C.E., 
b. 16 Apr., 1886, at Watertown; 
d. at Ridgewood, N.J., 3 June, 
1916. 

Albert Edward Stockin, b. 16 
Apr., 1887, at Watertown; d. at 
Watertown, 11 Jan., 1917. 

Clyde Fairbanks Maxwell, b. 14 
Apr., 1892, at Northampton; lost 
or killed in battle of the Somme, 3 
July, 1916. 


Scientific School. 
Roberdeau Buchanan, b. 22 Nov., 
1839, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 18 Dec., 1916. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1894. 


1898. 


1915. 


1850. 


Edgar Coit Morris, A.M., b. 5 
Nov., 1864, at Palermo, N.Y.; d. 
at Syracuse, N.Y., 25 Dec., 1916. 
Alphonse Brun, A.M., b. 5 Oct., 
1860; d. at Boston, 28 Nov., 
1916. 

Glen Harwood Spangler, A.M.; d. 
at Madrid, Spain, 14 Dec., 1916. 


Medical School. 
Jabez Fisher, b. 30 April, 1824, 


at Cambridge; d. at Fitchburg, 
15 Dec., 1916. 


1852. 


1866. 


1868. 


1870. 


1874. 


1874. 


1877. 


1887. 


1892. 


1894. 


1902. 


1868. 


1915. 


1887. 
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Andrew James Park, b. Feb. 1826, 
at Vt.; d. at Oak Park, IIl., 25 
Nov., 1916. 

Charles Henry Rice, b. 19 Feb., 
1843, at Ashburnham; d. at 
Fitchburg, 5 Jan., 1917. 
Frederick William Borden, b. 14 
May, 1847, at Cornwallis, N.S., 
Can.; d. at Canning, N.S., Can., 
6 Jan., 1917. 

Roscoe Smith, b. at Peru, Me.; d. 
at Auburn, Me., 8 July, 1916. 
Edward Marshall Buckingham, b. 
9 Aug., 1848, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 23 Dec., 1916. 

Edmund Doe Spear, b. at Boston; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 25 Dec., 
1916. 

Charles Augustus Wheaton, b. 17 
Mar., 1853, at Syracuse, N.Y.; 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 29 Apr., 
1916. 

James Francis Ferry, b. at Cam- 
bridge; d. at Harvard, 21 Jan., 
1917. 

Francis Joseph Keany, b. 1 Mar., 
1866, at Boston; d. at Boston, 23 
Nov., 1916. 

Sidney Yale Wynne, b. 6 Sept., 
1870, at Piedmont, N.Y.; d. at 
Redlands, Cal., 21 Nov., 1915. 
Carl Schadiker Adams, b. 17 
Feb., 1874, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Col., 18 Dec., 
1916. 


Law School. 
Theodore Hilgard Tyndale, b. at 
Belleville, Ill.; d. at Boston, 
31 Jan., 1917. 
Howard Burchard Lines, d. in the 
Argonne, France, Dec., 1916. 


Divinity School. 
Edward Ernest Atkinson, b. 15 
May, 1853, at Newburyport; d. at 
Cambridge, 19 Jan., 1917. 
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1901. 


1901. 


1872. 


1874. 


1875. 


1880. 


1912. 


1917. 


1918. 


1853. 


Honorary Graduates. 

Wayne MacVeagh, LL.D., b. 19 
Apr., 1833, near Phoenixville, 
Pa.; d. at Washington, D.C., 11 
Jan., 1917. 

Hugo Miinsterberg, A.M., b. 1 
June, 1863, at Danzig, Germany; 
d. at Cambridge, 16 Dec., 1916. 


Non-Graduate Officer. 


Charles Pomeroy Parker, b. 12 
Apr., 1852, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 2 Dec., 1916. 


Cemporarp Flembers, 


The College. 
Herbert Henry Davis Peirce, b. 11 
Apr., 1849, at Cambridge; d. at 
Portland, Me., 5 Dec., 1916. 
Otis Osgood Ordway, b. 30 Oct., 
1845, at Hamilton; d. at Center 
Sandwich, N.H., 11 Aug., 1916. 
Harold Parker, b. 17 June, 1854, 
at Charlestown; d. at Lancaster, 
29 Nov., 1916. 
Edward Kane Clarke, b. 20 June, 
1859, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. 
at Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, 29 
Sept., 1916. 
William Lamson Hager, b. 25 
Sept., 1888, at Waltham; d. at 
Weston, 20 Jan., 1917. 
Lincoln Clifford Cummings, d. 
Sept., 1916. 
Henry Richard Deighton Simp- 
son, killed while flying in airplane 
at Joyce Green, England, 20 Dec., 
1916. 


Scientific School. 


Henry Sherwin, b. 25 Apr., 1837, 
at Boston; d. at Jamaica Plain, 
11 Jan., 1917. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1910. 


1898. 


1865. 


1868. 


1900. 


1853. 


1857. 


1880 


1893. 


1903. 


1876. 


1878. 


Archibald Darius Wetherell, b. 
1876, at Russell, N.Y.; d. at Bur- 
lington, Vt., 12 Dec., 1916. 


Bussey Institution. 


Benjamin Franklin Mills, b. 1 
Aug., 1881, at Cambridge; d. at 
Alameda, Cal., 23 Aug., 1905. 


Medical School. 


George Washington Warren, b. 19 
Oct., 1843, at Brighton; d. at 
Brighton, 9 Jan., 1912. 

Alfred Otis Larkin, b. on Pacific 
Coast; d. at Hong Kong, China, 
21 Jan., 1917. 

Walter James Dodd, b. 22 April, 
1870, at London, Eng.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 18 Dec., 1916. 


Law School. 

Benjamin Jason Horton, b. 13 
Feb., 1831, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Lawrence, Kans., 14 Jan., 
1916. 

John Grant Otis, d. at Topeka, 
Kans. 

(Special.) Herbert Elliott Dickson, 
d. at New York, N.Y., 8 Dec., 
1916. 

Ira Philip Englehart, b. 28 Nov., 
1867, in Calif.; d. at North Ya- 
kima, Wash., 8 Dec., 1916. 
Henry Gorell, formerly Henry 
Gorell Barnes, b. 21 Jan., 1882; 
killed in action in France, 16 Jan., 
1917. 


Divinity School. 

Edward Bartlett’ Maglathlin, b. 
15 May, 1852, at Duxbury; d. at 
West Bridgewater, 23 Nov., 1916. 
Edwin Austin Benton, b. 2 Jan., 
1857, at Bhamdum, Mount Leba- 
non, Syria; d. at Anoka, Minn., 
6 July, 1915. 
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Gr. 1887. Clarence DeVere Greeley, b. 
19 May, 1856, at Clymer, N.Y.; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 25 Feb., 1916. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Some months ago the Corporation an- 
nounced the appointment of a commit- 
tee to determine the form of a memorial 
for the Harvard men who have died in 
the European War and at the same time 
authorized the Treasurer to receive sub- 
scriptions for such a memorial. It was 
generally understood that this fund 
would be used to build a memorial for all 
those who have died, no matter on which 
side, the vote reading ‘“‘a fitting me- 
morial to the Harvard men who gave 
their lives in the European War of 1914.” 
There has been much and very illumi- 
nating discussion in the columns of the 
Bulletin on the subject of this memorial, 
some taking the stand that it should 
commemorate the men who have died on 
both sides, others that there was a great 
moral question involved, which made a 
memorial improper if it commemorated 
others than those who had died fighting 
for the Allies. The question is one which 
cannot possibly be decided with satis- 
faction to all, but it seems to this Mag- 
azine that it would be much more fitting 
if a memorial is to be erected, to put it 
up in Paris rather than in Cambridge. 
No Harvard men have volunteered to 
fight on the German side, although two 
or three Germans who were eligible as 
soldiers have gone to the front under 
orders. The Americans who have vol- 
unteered have done so for the sake of 
the cause. It would be eminently fitting 
that their heroic sacrifice of themselves 
should be commemorated on the spot, 
and it is to be hoped that this may be the 
final solution of the matter. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Farnsworth 
have given to the University Library a 
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reading-room in memory of their son, 
Henry, of the Class of ’12, who was killed 
in France. This reading-room, which is 
admirably fitted up, and which will con- 
tain books of current interest as well as 
University publications, was dedicated 
on Dec. 5. President Lowell, Professor 
Coolidge, Director of the Library, and 
C. A. Coolidge, Jr., °17, President of the 
Student Council, spoke at the dedication 
exercises. 

The Memorial Society has appointed 
a committee composed of W. C. Lane, 
°81, Librarian, N. C. Starr, °17, C. L. 
Ward, ’17, and J. D. Parsons, ’17, to ob- 
tain precise information covering the 
work of Harvard men in the Euro- 
pean War. This would include dates of 
service, titles, promotions, and distinc- 
tions, and the character of the work per- 
formed. The committee will also try to 
gather illustrative photographs, letters, 
and accounts of personal experience, 
which shall be filed or bound for perma- 
nent preservation in the library. This is 
a new kind of work for the Memorial 
Society to undertake and should be very 
valuable. 

Systematic recruiting has been going 
on in the University to get men to join 
the American Ambulance Field Service. 
This recruiting has been very successful, 
and it is hoped that enough Harvard 
undergraduates will go abroad after 
the Mid-Years and at the end of the 
year to form regular squads. W. H. 
Wheeler, °18, captain of the football 
team, has had charge of the work of re- 
cruiting. The College office will grant 
leave of absence to any students who 
wish to take up this work of mercy. 

Alphonse Brun, who was for many 
years an instructor in French, died dur- 
ing November at the Massachusetts 
Homeeopathic Hospital. Since resigning 
from Harvard College M. Brun has 
been tutoring in French in Boston. He 
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spent the summer in France aiding in 
war relief work and came back to Amer- 
ica broken in health. 

The resignation of Professor Barrett 
Wendell from the teaching staff is a seri- 
ous blow to the University. His person- 
ality has been very stimulating to stu- 
dents and instructors. He is a man of 
letters in the best sense of the word, 
whose lectures have been always inspir- 
ing and productive of real thought. Very 
few students who have taken his courses 
have ever lost the inspiration which they 
gained while working under him. Not 
all have liked him, because he is very 
definite in statement and has irritated 
as well as inspired. On the other hand, 
even those who have been made angry 
have been made to think, and that is one 
of the principal uses of college teaching. 
Professor Wendell will leave his mark 
permanently on the University. His 
friends hope that relief from the daily 
routine of teaching will give him the op- 
portunity to write more books as sugges- 
tive and stirring as his former books 
have been. 

Professor A. B. Hart, ’80, was chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
educational features of the Congress of 
Constructive Patriotism held in Wash- 
ington from Jan. 25 to 27 under the aus- 
pices of the National Security League. 
This congress was held in the interest of 
better military, naval, and industrial 
preparedness and contained many Har- 
vard men among its delegates. 

Professor R. P. Angier, of Yale, will 
have charge of the weekly seminary in 
advanced psychology, formerly con- 
ducted by Professor Miinsterberg, dur- 
ing the second half-year. Professor 
Miinsterberg’s other courses will be 
conducted by Professor Langfeld and 
Dr. Leonard Troland. 

Harvard has tried recently another 
experiment, in giving a special course for 
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policemen on the duties and opportuni- 
ties of the police force. Arthur Woods, 
’95, who is said to be the best chief of 
police New York has ever had, was 
much interested in this special course of 
the University. 

Professor F. W. Taussig has been ap- 
pointed by President Wilson chairman 
of the new tariff commission. He will not 
give up his work at the University, but 
will be granted leave of absence for the 
time being. Professor Taussig has writ- 
ten much on the subject of the tariff and 
will take up his new work with vast 
knowledge of economic conditions. He 
has inclined always toward free trade, 
but his university training will make it 
certain that he will look at the question 
from all points of view and will not try 
to draw up a series of regulations on a 
preconceived idea. His book, Some As- 
pects of the Tariff Question, published in 
1915 and reviewed in these pages, sums 
up his theories and beliefs. 

The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration continues to grow, and its 
worth has been recognized throughout 
the country. The School now has repre- 
sentatives from eighty-four different 
colleges. 

Harvard has lately purchased the col- 
lection of New Jersey minerals assem- 
bled during a half-century by Mr. E. P. 
Hancock, of Burlington, N.J. The col- 
lection is said to be the most extensive as 
well as one of the most beautiful ever got 
together. It contains over 2000 speci- 
mens. 

Dean Pound was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Nebraska State Bar 
Association on Dec. 30. 

Professor Kuno Francke has been one 
of the pro-German members of the Har- 
vard Faculty whose views have been 
always courteously expressed. He has 
probably done more good for his cause 
than almost any other German living in 
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America. If his prophecy, made at a 
lecture in New York, on Jan. 7, that the 
end of the war would see in Germany a 
democratization of the form of govern- 
ment, abolition of caste feeling in the 
army, limitation of class privilege, 
broader suffrage, redistribution of the 
electorate for the Reichstag, the dises- 
tablishment of the Church, and a height- 
ening of the idealistic tendency in liter- 
ature and art, many of us who have been 
most opposed to Germany would feel 
that the war had accomplished great 
things. 


In the December number of the Mag- 
azine we printed a brief summary of the 
activities of the Fogg Art Museum up to 
and including Oct. 26. Since that time 
there has been the following work of 
general interest to report: 


Nov. 


to 


. Indefinite loan of a 15th century 
Spanish “Annunciation,” attrib- 
uted to Juan de Burgos. 

. Loan from Mr. Walter W. S. Cook 
of an Indian miniature, School of 
Tangore(?). 

13. Gift from Mr. Ludwig Dreyfuss, 
New York, of a landscape by Jan 
van Goyen. 

13. Gift from the Ehrich Galleries, New 
York, of a 16th century Italian 
grisaille painting. 

. Loan exhibition of twenty-two 
highly important Flemish paintings, 

to four drawings, and four tapestries. 
The art objects, covering the great 

. Flemish period, were loaned by 
private collectors and dealers in 
New York and Cambridge. 

24. Conference by Prof. G. H. Edgell on 
the paintings in the Flemish Exhibi- 
tion. 

27. Conference by Prof. Arthur Pope on 
“The Flemish Manner of Painting, 
as illustrated in the Flemish Loan 
Exhibition.” 

. Loan from Mrs. Benjamin Thaw: 

Early ‘“‘ Madonna,” thought to be 
by a Sicilian master. 

Early Giottesque ‘* Madonna.” 

French primitive, ‘Mary an- 


to 


nointing the feet of Christ.” 
‘‘Entombment of Christ,’’ attrib- 

uted to Roger van der Weyden. 
Portrait of Cosimo de Medici. 
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perhaps by 





Spanish head, 
Pacheco. 
Fragment of Renaissance marble 
sculpture, style of Michel- 





angelo. 
Ferdinand Bol, ‘‘Lady and two 
children.” 

. Gift from Edward D. Bettens,’73, 
of a landscape in oil by John Singer 
Sargent, painted in the Canadian 
Rockies, entitled ‘‘ Lake O’Hara.” 

11. Lecture by M. Arséne Alexandre, 
“La France, pays de grands sculp- 
teurs pendant huit siécles.”’ 

15. Purchase by the Museum, through 
the coéperation of the ‘‘Society of 
Friends of the Fogg Museum,”’ of 
“The Building of the Temple,” by 
Francesco Pesellino. 

18. Anonymous loan of a ‘“‘ Crucifixion,” 
by Piero della Francesca. 

18. Loan from G. Hamilton Martin of 
eleven Japanese prints. 

20. Gift from friends of the Museum 
of a water-color by John Singer 
Sargent. 

22. Gift from Dr. Denman Ross of 203 
Japanese prints, some of which had 
been on loan for a long time at the 
Museum. 

. Purchase by the Museum, with 
funds provided by Mr. Henry Gold- 
man, of an altarpiece by Spinello 
Aretino. 

15. Gift from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
of fifteen volumes comprising the 
various catalogues descriptive of his 
collections. 

19. Purchase by the Museum of a paint- 
ing of the Sienese School, 14th cen- 
tury, representing on one side the 
“Deposition,” and on the other 
side, ““ Woman! Behold thy Son.”’ 

20. Loan from Mr. Pierre la Rose and 
from Mr. Harold W. Bell of six 
landscapes; of these four are at- 
tributed to Claude Lorraine, one 
to Gaspard Poussin, and one to 
Nicholas Poussin. 


- 


Jan. 


In January a change was made in the 
long, well-lighted, circular corridor in 
back of the lecture room, which has been 
heretofore used for casts. The casts have 
been removed and the corridor has been 
refitted for an exhibition gallery,which it 
is contemplated to fill with originals and 
reproductions of all kinds to illustrate 
the History of Design. 

During this period 97 books, 7 slides, 
and 61 photographs have been added to 
the Museum’s equipment. 
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VARIA. 


ON GIVING SANTAYANA’S 
SONNETS TO A FRIEND. 


Rupoipx ALtrRoccuHi, ’08. 


Vistas of beauty in the wistful song 

Of a poet-soul disconsolately strong, 

Whose iridescent musings seek to rend 

Life’s shroud and grace with ecstasy 
life’s end; 

Philosopher whose deep sonorous lay 

Will make you wonder silently—or pray. 


THE UNDERCURRENT. 


Verses read at the 1908 Class Dinner at the 
Harvard Club of New York, 
April 28, 1916. 


Rupotra ALtTRoccal, ’08. 


On past occasions we were wont to meet 

In frequent bacchic feasts, loud in the 
praise 

Of Harvard our exuberant voices raise, 

And our too-quickly ripening classmates 
greet 

Still unconcerned and gay. 


But now today! 

An undercurrent ominous and deep 

Permeates all our thoughts and seems to 
sweep 

All merriness away. 

For in the old peaceful days 

We could indeed with unconcern attend 

Each one of us to ply his little trade, 

And dream his dream, and build his 
happiness 

Each to a definite end. 

The past was glad, the present undis- 
mayed, 

The future brightly beckoning and 
secure. 


But now today! 

Over the shimmer of our fair success, 
Over the lure 

Even of riches, high achievement, fame, 
Such as could fill our lives before, 
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A change colossal came. 

What new and awesome ghost clung to 
our door 

And drove away 

The old assurance and the flippant ease, 

And bade us look beyond the Eastern 
seas? 

For manhood there, identical with ours, 

Perishes daily, silent in sacrifice. 

Can we perform a single act today, 

Can we devote our insignificant powers, 

Each in his petty way, 

Each for his petty price, 

Without the ever-clutching dread dis- 
may 

That doom as theirs may seize us any 
day? 


Thus it is right that solemnly we meet, 

We, faithful cluster of old Harvard 
friends, 

Not solely in the noisy praise 

Of our own Harvard and the glad old 
days, 

But in the solemn hope of all, 

That ere we meet again in Stoughton 
Hall, 

Or march in compact banner-waving 
mass 

Down Boylston Street in loud Decennial 
song, 

It may not come to pass 

That we be called, each from his quiet 
dream 

To face the test supreme. 

But if we are, that each of Nineteen 
Eight 

Will meet with simple fortitude his fate. 


So let us lift our glasses here tonight 

With neither reckless merriment nor 
sadness, 

But in the friendly gladness 

Of classmates, on the alert to hear 

A summons new and sinister, yet clear. 

So let us lift our glasses here tonight 

To Harvard, to our Country and to 
Right. 
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TO JOSIAH ROYCE. 
IsaBEL KIMBALL WHITING 


Must we, the inarticulate of soul, 
We, the unknown little ones of earth, 
In silence watch Thee pass into the 
night? 


Oh Master, Prophet of this later day, 

Divinely gifted to interpret life, 

August Revealer of the Perfect Will, 

The unity of all estrangéd selves, 

Thyself, for us the insight thou hast 
sought, 

Thyself, white raimented through bitter 
pain, 

Bore witness to thy ever flaming sword, 

That, through the pathos of today’s de- 
feat, 

Through all the misery of conflicting 
wills, 

Infinite Presence triumphs and tran- 
scends 

This moment’s self-destroying finitude. 


Great Voyager, thou, of unfrequented 
seas, ; 

Rapt Seer of some far distant tropic 
noon, 

Of watery wastes and starry solitudes: 

Such thine own chosen sanctuaries, 

Where thou in the immensity of space 

Unveiled the cosmic purposes serene, 

And held them in thine all-containing 
thought 

As revelation to the world of men. 

Not long withdrawn in contemplation 
thus 

But quick returning, thy fair insight 
wrought 

Into the texture of our common life. 


Absolutist, Theist, Idealist, — 

Let those deep learned in the forms of 
thought 

Discuss thy logic and allot thy place, 


To us thou seemest the great soul pos- 
sessed 

With the clear thought of fair Acropolis, 

The grandeur of Golgotha’s sacrifice, 

An Attic splendor and a Christian grace. 

What then, Oh Master, can our tribute 
be? 

A faith undaunted and a service high 

To that “Beloved Community” unseen. 


E LITTERIS LATI, PRO 
PATRIA AD ARMA.! 


(In Memoriam: Capt. Joseph E. Fiske, 
Harvard ’61.) 


IsABELLE Howe Fiske. 


We leave our country’s honor to our 
boys, 

Indifferent ourselves today; nay, bound 

Unto dishonor. For these young, the 
noise, 

The horror of the hardships under- 
ground. 


By every hard-pressed land, our coun- 
try’s name 

Was called in vain. And so these has- 
tened forth 

With cross and sword to clear their land 
from blame, 

Our first-line; east and west and south 
and north. 


America’s own name they may not bear, 

Lest we, forsooth, be dangered. Daunt- 
less, they 

Aid France, who aided us: we were her 
care, 


Who say we are too proud to fight today. 


“From school to battle-field’”’ as ever, 
youth! 


You are our saving glory and our truth. 


1 The motto of the Class of ’61, and on the 


window in Memorial Hall. 
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